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from  til©  Editor 

This  issue  is  the  fifth  of  the  ‘specials’  on  our  overseas  mission  regions.  In  the 
* past  we  have  featured  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth  of  Guyana  — japan  — 

— St.  Vincent  and  the  Bahamas.  We  still  have  two  more  regions  to  go  — Brazil 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  I hope  we  will  get  them  out  sometime  this  year. 

Scarboro  missionaries  have  been  working  in  the  Philippines  for  close  to  25 
years  and  many  have  given  the  best  years  of  their  lives  working  among  the 
Filipino  people.  Today,  eight  men  continue  to  build  on  the  labours  of  those  who 
went  before  them.  They  are  a young  and  energetic  group,  although  they  would 
be  the  first  to  deny  this  description. 

Involvement  in  overseas  mission  is  a delicate  task.  Society  itself  is  more 
complicated,  nationalism  is  an  ever  present  reality  and  in  many  countries,  the 
Philippines  included,  military  rule  is  a prime  factor  to  be  contended  with.  With 
Vatican  II  the  Church  itself  looked  on  its  mission  in  the  light  of  witness  and  as 
servant.  What  does  it  mean  to  witness  to  the  gospel  within  a culture  and  to  a 
people  different  than  yourself?  What  does  the  idea  of  servant  mean  for  a group 
in  mission  in  another  land? 

The  very  last  article  entitled  ‘mission’  gives  us  a glimpse  of  the  agony  of  the 
times  for  missionaries  who  are  trying  to  be  both  witnesses  and  servants.  It  is  an 
indication  of  the  very  basic  questions  they  address  to  themselves  about  their 
work  — about  their  relationship  to  the  local  Church  — to  the  people  — even  to 
the  question  of  their  very  presence  in  Leyte.  It  sounds  terribly  difficult  and  It  is 

— it’s  as  difficult  as  being  a Christian. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  our  issue  and  we  thank  all  of  the  men  In  the  Philippines. 
Their  help  was  much  appreciated.* 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SVMjFar  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SVMj Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  ResQoAj Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 
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The 

Philippines 

..an  Overview 

Charles  Gervais,  SFM. 


Made  up  of  approximately  7100 
islands,  stretching  some  1200 
miles  from  north  to  south,  the  Philip- 
pines are  encircled  by  the  China  Sea, 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  to  the  south,  the 
Sea  of  Celebes.  Putting  these  islands 
together,  the  whole  country  would 
have  less  than  one-third  of  the  land 
mass  of  Ontario. 

Two  main  islands,  Luzon  in  the 
north  and  Mindanao  in  the  south, 
make  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
land  area  of  the  whole  country.  All  of 
the  islands  are  very  mountainous  and 
there  are  many  active  volcanoes.  Be- 
tween the  mountains  are  fertile  river 
valleys  and  plains  and  in  addition  to 
these  inland  plains  there  is  usually  a 
narrow  coastal  plain  around  each  of 
the  islands. 

Most  of  the  year  is  hot  and  dry  but 
everywhere  there  is  a rainy  season  with 
heavy  rains  averaging  80  inches  for  the 
whole  country.  Typhoons  are  a 
common  occurrence.  The  natural  vege- 
tation is  rich  and  varied  and  most  of 
the  land  itself  although  not  very  fertile 
is  cultivatable  and  able  to  sustain  the 
close  to  85  percent  rural  population. 
When  the  Spanish  explorer,  Magel- 


rr.  ^crvui:>,  u rnnifj- 

pine  missionary,  is  in  Edmon- 
ton for  the  next  year  where 
he  is  co-ordinating  Scarboro ’s 
House  in  the  West. 
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Ian,  arrived  in  1521  to  claim  the 
islands  for  Spain  he  named  them  after 
the  King  of  Spain,  Phillip  the  Second. 
Scholars  contend  that  the  islanders 
then  had  a developed  political  organi- 
zation and  were  already  trading  with 
China,  Malaysia  and  Arabia.  His  arrival 
began  almost  four  centuries  of  Western 
influence  which  ended,  at  least  in  a 
political  sense,  in  1946.  However,  the 
country  was  then  dominated  by  a 
small  group  of  very  wealthy  families 
who  ruled  over  the  people  as  feudal 
lords.  Many  politicians  were  corrupt, 
some  even  recruited  private  armies  and 
bought  or  coerced  votes.  The  situation 
grew  worse  until  1972  when  President 
Marcos  declared  Martial  Law,  in  his 
own  words,  to  wipe  out  social  injustice 
and  the  causes  that  were  leading  the 
country  to  ruin.  After  over  four  years 
of  martial  law  the  lot  of  the  ordinary 
citizen  has  improved  but  little.  Critics 
claim  that  the  real  purpose  of  martial 
law  is  to  perpetuate  Marcos’  own  rule 
and  that  he  is  simply  replacing  the  old 
feudalistic  order  with  a new  one.  The 
city  of  Manila,  for  example,  has 
become  an  international  showcase  of 
parks,  hotels  and  office  buildings, 
while  little  has  been  done  for  the 
Tondo  area  of  Manila,  one  of  Asia’s 
largest  squatter  settlements. 

The  present  population  numbers 
approximately  45  million.  There  are 
more  than  80  languages  and  dialects. 
The  main  one  is  called  Filipino  or 
Tagalog.  A high  percentage  of  the 
people  speak  English  at  least  to  some 
degree,  this  depending  on  location  and 
education.  The  Filipinos  are  Asians 
with  a difference,  because  their 
Malayan  culture  has  been  influenced 
both  by  the  Spanish,  who  occupied 
the  island  for  350  years,  and  by  the 
Americans,  who  occupied  them  for 


almost  50  years. 

The  Philippines  is  the  only  predom- 
inately Christian  country  in  Asia,  as 
missionaries  followed  closely  behind 
the  Spanish  conquerors.  Close  to  85 
percent  are  Roman  Catholic  and  five 
percent  belong  to  various  Protestant 
denominations.  There  are  close  to  one 
million  aboriginal  Filipinos  divided 
into  about  50  different  ethnic  com- 
munities and  living  in  the  central 
mountainous  area  of  the  larger  islands. 
The  majority  of  these  people  still 
practise  their  own  animistic,  religions. 
To  the  south,  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago 
and  along  the  coastline  of  Southern 
Mindanao  live  over  two  million 
Muslims.  These  people  were  never  sub- 
dued by  the  Spanish  nor  by  the  Ameri- 
cans nor  by  the  present  martial  law 
regime  of  President  Marcos  for  that 
matter.  The  Philippines  is  a country 
rich  in  natural  resources,  especially  the 
southern  island  of  Mindanao.  There 
are  over  300  kinds  of  trees,  including 
such  varieties  as  mahogany  and  rawan. 
There  are  large  deposits  of  many  im- 
portant minerals  such  as  gold, 
chromite  and  iron  ore.  The  country  is 
also  rich  in  copper  and  nickel.  The 
mining  and  processing  of  these  raw 
materials  for  export  and  the  produc- 
tion of  consumer  goods  for  domestic 
markets  are  the  two  main  manufactur- 
ing enterprises.  Sugar  cane,  coconuts 
and  timber  are  also  processed  for  ex- 
port. 

With  close  to  85  percent  of  the 
population  living  In  rural  areas,  agricul- 
ture remains  the  basis  of  economic 
life.  Rice,  corn  and  sweet  potatoes  are 
grown  for  domestic  use  and  although 
the  land  is  almost  entirely  owned  by 
Filipinos  large  tracts  are  controlled  by 
a very  small  number  of  absentee 
owners.  Those  who  work  the  land  re- 
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ceive  little  more  than  sustenance  for 
their  labors.  This  situation  which  is  a 
basic  cause  of  social  injustice  and  un- 
rest, has  not  improved  under  four 
years  of  martial  law. 

Life  is  not  easy  for  most  Filipinos. 
Yet  they  are  a cheerful  people  with  a 
ready  smile.  They  are  a gentle  people 
and  they  try  to  get  along  with  others. 
They  value  friendship  above  all  else 
and  for  this  reason  are  famous  for 
their  hospitality  to  others.  Strong  in 
faith,  they  believe  in  a God  who  cares 
and  a future  of  justice,  freedom  and 
peace.* 


Philippine  Sea 


Scarboro 

ill 

the 

Philippines 

In  1955,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Palo,  Most  Reverend  Lino  Bonzaga, 
invited  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  to  come  and  work  in  his 
diocese.  Scarboro  was  just  one  of 
many  missionary  groups  who  went  to 
help  the  native  Philippine  clergy  who, 
since  the  end  of  the  Spanish  era,  were 
left  with  a large  Catholic  population. 

Scarboro  missionaries  went  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  area  of  the  diocese  of 
Palo  which  later  divided.  The  new 
diocese  is  called  Maasin.  The  area  con- 
sisted of  six  towns  with  a combined 
population  of  approximately  50,000. 
This  area  is  separated  by  a mountain 
range  from  the  capital  of  the  province 
and  center  of  the  diocese  — Maasin.  At 
that  time  the  parishes  were  in  San 
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Mr.  Gary  Saulnier  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines last  summer  — our  first  lay  mis- 
sionary to  that  country.  Gary  will  be 
working  in  Leyte  after  he  completes 
language  study.  He  is  from  the  Anna- 
polis Valley  region  of  Nova  Scotia. 


The  island  of  Leyte. 


Juan,  Anahawan,  Hinundayan  and 
Liloan. 

The  first  ten  years,  from  1955  to 
1965,  the  Scarboro  Fathers  put 
emphasis  on  the  sacramental  ministry 
and  the  renovation  and  construction 
of  churches,  schools  and  rectories.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  while  some  of  the 
finances  for  these  projects  came  from 
Canada,  most  of  it  came  from  the 
people  themselves. 

In  1963  Scarboro  moved  into  a 
parish  in  the  third  largest  city,  Cebu, 
located  northwest  of  the  Island  of 
Leyte.  Although  the  parish  is  now 
administered  by  Filipino  priests  Scar- 
boro still  maintains  a house  in  Cebu 
which  serves  as  a central  house  for  pur- 
poses of  administration  and  for  rest. 


Fr.  Michael  Traher,  with  three  members 
of  the  core  group  of  the  barrio  Badian- 
gon,  Hinunangan.  Fr.  Mike  is  from 
London,  Ontario. 
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In  1966  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries 
came  to  work  in  Southern  Leyte.  They 
came  to  help  in  the  administration  of 
three  parish  high  schools  and  to 
attempt  to  alleviate  the  medical  needs 
of  the  area.  Their  participation  was 
one  facet  of  a program  with  socio- 
economic emphasis  which  began 
around  1963  and  continued  into  the 
seventies.  Credit  unions  were  estab- 
lished in  all  of  the  parishes.  The  area 
became  an  example  to  others  in  the 
Philippines  in  the  use  of  credit  unions 
to  further  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people.  The  governor  of  Leyte  re- 
quested help  in  the  training  of  person- 
nel in  co-operative  methods. 

Another  aspect  of  the  socio-econom- 
ic project  was  co-operation  with  the 
Federation  of  Free  Farmers,  a national 
organization  demanding  land  reform 
and  the  rights  of  farmers.  Seminars 
were  held  on  various  aspects  of  agricul- 
ture such  as  rice  and  coconut  produc- 
tion and  the  raising  of  livestock. 

In  1971  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries 
opened  a 25-bed  community  hospital. 
Most  of  the  money  for  this  hospital 
came  from  the  area  of  Flinundayan  it- 
self and  equipment  was  purchased  by  a 
grant  from  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development  and 
Peace.  Today  this  hospital  and  all  of 
the  schools  are  administered  by  the 
local  people. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  seventies  the 
emphasis  has  been  on  the  development 
of  lay  Christian  leaders  in  all  of  the 
barrios  (villages).  This  was  accom- 
plished by  an  extensive  program  of 
seminars  and  discussion  groups.  The 


Fr,  Fred  Wakeham  is  from  St.  John's, 
Nfid.  Fr.  Fred  is  the  present  regional 
co-ordinator. 


Fr.  Jim  McGuire  instructing  for  Bap- 
tism. Fr.  Jim  is  from  Peterborough, 
Ontario. 
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Inside  of  St.  Anthony's  Church,  Anahawan. 


leaders,  products  of  this  program,  pre- 
pare parents  for  the  Baptism  of  their 
child,  prepare  the  young  for  marriage, 
visit  and  pray  for  the  sick  and  dying, 
lead  the  community  in  a meaningful 
liturgy  and  use  their  leadership  to 
solve  community  problems  in  a 
Christian  way.  Emphasis  is  put  on  the 
‘priesthood  of  the  laity,’  helping  the 
laity  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  the 
Church.  This  emphasis  continues  to- 
day. 

The  main  town  and  port  of  the 
Scarboro  area  is  San  Juan  deCabalian, 
with  a present  population  of  about 
10,000  people.  The  present  parish  cor- 
responds to  the  boundaries  of  the  city 
and  as  well, takes  in  several  surrounding 
villages.  San  Juan  is  a very  old  parish. 


The  old  stone  church  originally  built 
in  the  1850’s  was  restored  around 
1958-59.  The  parish  convento  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  church.  It  is  a 
sprawling  bulling  that  is  often  used  for 
seminars  and  to  house  visitors.  The 
former  Scarboro  parish  of  St.  Bernard 
Is  an  offshoot  of  the  San  Juan  parish. 
St.  Bernard  was  built  by  Scarboro  and 
is  today  staffed  with  a diocesan  priest. 

Fifteen  kilometers  to  the  north  of 
Caballan  Is  St.  Anthony’s  parish  In 
Anahawan.  This  is  the  smallest  of 
Scarboro’s  four  parishes,  with  about 
ten  barrios  (small  villages)  attached  to 
it.  Many  of  the  people  here  are  tenants 
on  small  coconut  plantations. 

Ten  kilometers  further  north  is 
Hinundayan.  The  baptismal  records  of 
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The  inside  of  the  parish  church  of  San  Pedro  San  Pablo,  Hinunangan.  Taken  dur- 
ing the  Ordination  Ceremony  of  Fr.  Sally  Quizon. 


Fr.  Pat  Kelly  is  from  St.  John,  N.B.  and 
has  served  in  the  Philippines  since  7 959. 


the  San  Jose  parish  go  back  to  around 
1860.  The  church  however  is  new, 
built  from  1960  to  1962.  The  7000 
people  of  this  area  are  self-sufficient  in 
their  production  of  rice. 

Another  ten  kilometers  north  is  the 
parish  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  which 
takes  in  the  cities  of  Hinunangan  and 
Silago.  This  area  has  many  rice  and 
coconut  farms.  San  Pedro  San  Paulo 
parish  is  the  oldest  in  the  area  and 
once  included  as  far  south  as 
Anahawan. 

Because  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  area  are  Catholic,  the  sacramental 
ministry  is  a prominent  part  of  the 
priest’s  work.  Today,  of  primary 
importance  are  the  numerous  pro- 
grams and  seminars  aimed  at  deepen- 
ing the  understanding  of  the  Christian 
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Fr.  Dave  Warren  and 
Fr.  Rudy  Lacerna, 
former  pastor  of 
Hinundayan.  Dave 
just  returned  to  the 
Philippines  after  be- 
ing ordained  in  Peter- 
borough last  Octo- 
ber. 


faith.  Based  on  the  Bible  these 
seminars  involve  a lot  of  dialogue  on 
questions  of  faith,  morality  and  social 
involvement.  Lay  men  and  lay  women 
are  emerging  to  lead  para-liturgical  ser- 
vices in  their  own  communities  and 
take  part  in  programs  for  community 
development.  Preparing  for  these 


seminars  and  attending  these  sessions, 
which  are  held  mostly  at  night,  is  now 
seen  by  priests  as  their  primary  work. 

The  parish  priest  visits  each  of  the 
barrios  on  a regular  basis  and  espe- 
cially on  the  occasion  of  the  village 
fiesta,  in  preparation  for  Christmas 
and  during  Lent. 


San  Jose,  Hinundayan.  This  church  was  built  in  1961-62. 
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Instructions  for  the  parents  of  chil-  ^ 
dren  to  be  baptized,  pre-marriage  in- 
struction, and  adult  religious  education  i 

classes  also  take  up  a good  deal  of  1 

time.  With  the  emergence  of  lay  ^ 

leaders  the  priests  are  able  to  spend  ^ 

more  time  planning  for  their  common  | 

pastoral  problems.  At  present  it  is  only 
necessary  to  animate  and  coordinate  1 

the  many  programs  carried  out  by  the  : 
laity  themselves.  Although  Our  Lady’s  j 

Missionaries  direct  the  catechetical  | 

program  carried  out  in  the  schools,  ^ 

some  of  the  priests  are  partly  involved  ^ 

in  this  program.  The  sisters  are  in-  j 

volved  in  a health  care  program,  which  i 

includes  seminars  and  visits  to  each  of  | 
the  barrios.  C 

A typical  day  for  a Scarboro  priest  I 
begins  at  5:30.  At  6:30  Mass  begins 
and  it  always  includes  a homily  in  j 

which  all  attending  participate.  There 
may  be  more  time  for  reading  and  I 
study  after  breakfast  but  more  often  i 


Fr,  Armand  Clement  (It)  and  Fr. 
Michael  O’ Kane,  Superior  General  of 
our  Society.  This  picture  was  taken 
outside  the  Cathedra!  in  Davao.  Fr. 
Clement  is  from  Montreal,  Quebec  and 
is  stationed  at  the  centra!  house  in 
Cebu. 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan  is 
now  working  in  the 
district  of  Si  I ago. 
Roger  is  a native  of 
Halifax. 
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The  San  Juan  parish  church. 


than  not  some  problem  must  be 
looked  into  — a marriage  instruction 
must  be  given  — there  could  be  a meet- 
ing with  other  priests,  and  the  odd  time 
one  is  free  to  look  after  paper  work 
connected  with  the  parish  or  even  free 
to  write  a letter. 

After  lunch  the  siesta  is  considered 
sacred  unless  something  unexpected 
turns  up.  After  siesta,  the  afternoon  is 
given  to  visitation,  meetings  with 
group  leaders  and,  if  one  is  lucky,  a late 
afternoon  swim. 


After  supper  the  priest  is  usually 
off  to  some  barrio  to  attend  a group 
seminar  where,  if  he  is  called  upon,  he 
acts  as  a resource  in  helping  to  solve 
any  questions  that  may  arise.  On 
certain  occasions  there  may  be  a Mass 
offered  before  or  after  the  seminar. 
The  days  vary,  the  only  things  being 
constant  are  the  steady  demands  of 
the  parish  and  community  as  they 
attempt  to  make  the  Gospel  live  in  the 
many  aspects  of  personal  and  parish 
life.* 
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Lack  of  electricity  does  not 
prevent  these  people  from 
studying  the  bible. 


APOSTC 


For  the  priest,  life  in  Leyte  meant  a 
continual  round  of  barrios  to  be 
visited  for  Mass  that  only  a few  people 
came  to  because  it  was  a bad  time  of 
the  day,  when  everyone  was  working; 
baptisms  celebrated  with  the  imposi- 
tion of  courses  for  the  parents  touch- 
ing on  the  faith  and  family  life; 
marriages,  most  of  the  time  of  young 
people  who  because  of  distance  one 
would  seldom  see  again,  or  because  of 
the  economic  conditions  in  our  area, 
would  leave  for  the  major  centres  of 
the  Philippines  to  find  work;  respond- 
ing to  the  day-to-day  needs  of  a parish 
community  involving  close  to  30 
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villages  spread  out  as  far  as  seven  miles 
from  the  church  and  town  centre. 

For  the  people,  life  in  Leyte  meant 
if  you  lived  in  one  of  the  outlying 
villages  or  barrios  where  the  majority 
of  people  lived,  the  opportunity  for 
the  celebration  of  Mass  and  the  sacra- 
ments in  their  own  village  came 
perhaps  three  or  four  times  a year 
when  the  priest  would  drop  in  briefly 
and  then  rush  back  to  the  centre.  Out- 
side of  those  times  if  you  wished  a 
child  baptized,  or  a marriage  cele- 
brated, or  a loved  one  buried,  the 
villager  and  his  family  had  to  walk  the 
distance  between  his  village  and  the 


town  to  receive  this  right  of  his  as  a 
Christian,  but  in  the  unfamiliar  setting 
of  the  town  church,  where  few  of  his 
or  her  personal  friends  could  attend. 

Most  painful  of  all  was  the  fact  that 
so  few  had  occasion  then  to  celebrate 
their  faith,  in  particular  to  know  the 
Word  of  Jesus  and  to  grow  with  it.  In 
His  time  Jesus  brought  the  Good  News 
to  the  poor,  but  in  the  Philippines,  the 
poor  in  the  villages  very  seldom  had 
occasion  to  gather  to  listen  to  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  or  to  be  challenged 
or  comforted  by  Him.  They  were 
being  neglected  and  a way  had  to  be 
found  to  reach  out  to  them.  It  hit  me 
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one  day  that  if  I was  to  leave,  the  state 
of  the  faith  would  in  no  way  be 
changed  because  I had  so  little  real 
contact  with  the  majority  of  the 
Filipino  people  on  a faith  level.  A way 
had  to  be  found  to  communicate 
God’s  word  and  to  celebrate  our  Faith 
in  Him  on  a more  regular  basis  and 
with  the  people  who  made  up  most  of 
one’s  life,  not  people  far  removed  and 
unfamiliar  with  each  others  problems. 

There  was  in  the  Philippines  a very 
unique  custom  every  Holy  Week  which 
was  initiated  by  the  Spanish  who 
brought  Catholicism  to  the  country 
comprising  a people  of  so  many 
diverse  dialects.  It  was  the  custom  of 
“apostolito”  of  apostles.  Starting  with 
Holy  Thursday  and  ending  on  Easter 
Sunday  a group  of  twelve  devout  men 
were  chosen  to  live  out  the  role  of  the 
original  apostles.  They  took  part  in  all 
the  liturgical  celebrations,  lived  with 


the  priest  in  the  rectory  and  ate  as  a 
body  in  different  homes  in  the  town  in 
the  course  of  those  three  days.  It  came 
to  me  that  here  was  a structure  already 
established  that  could  be  used  for  the 
service  of  the  community  and  the  sur- 
rounding barrio  communities.  Gather 
together  a group  of  men,  double  the 
number  of  12  to  24  if  possible  and 
then,  having  grounded  them  in  the 
scriptures  and  in  the  renewed  vision  of 
Church  and  ministry  of  Vatican  II, 
involve  them  in  a year  long  service  and 
ministry  of  the  total  parish  com- 
munity. 

Already  in  the  parish  there  was  a 
weekly  study  and  reflection  group  on 
the  scriptures  that  had  come  to 
comprise  some  12  men  and  a few 
women.  These  men  were  invited  to 
make  a cursillo  with  eight  other  men 
from  the  area  who  had  shown  their 
faith  and  concern  in  various  ways.  The 
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cursHIo  began  on  the  Monday  of  Holy 
Week  and  12  of  these  were  chosen  to 
be  the  apgstles  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week/  Od  Easter  Sunday  all  20 
took  part  id  the  cetemonies  and  were 
given  the  name  “Apostles’’  for  that 
total  parish  community^  For  the  next 
three  months  they  met  weekly  to 
reflect  on  the  Sunday  scriptures  and 
helped  prepare  people  for  the  fiesta 
celebrations  in  their  villages  and  also 
the  preparation  of  couples  for 
marriage  and  baptism.  Aware  that  1 
would  be  leaving  on  vacation  in 
Canada  in  the  fall  and  that  no  priest 
was  available  to  replace  me,  they 
began  to  preach  each  Sunday  at  all 
Masses  as  well  as  distribute  Com- 
munion so  that  the  people  would  be 
prepared  to  receive  when  1 was  no 
longer  there.  I was  asked  by  the 
“apostles”  to  remain  seated  at  the 
celebrant’s  chair  during  Communion. 

- 


For  the  three  and  one-half  months  1 
was  away  these  men  administered  to 
the  community  of  some  20,000 
Catholics  and  there  was  by  the 
malority  an  acceptance  of  this  new 
manner  of  ministry  and  celebration, 
especially  because  the  “apostles”  were 
made  up  of  men  not  just  from  the 
main  town  but  from  the  barrios  as 
well. 

When  1 returned  we  made  plans  for 
ways  to  enliven  the  faith  of  the  area 
and  call  forth  a greater  social  aware- 
ness among  all  the  people.  Already, 
because  of  the  four  months  of 
ministering  without  me  present,  a 
unity  and  strength  existed  among  the 
men  and  this  was  intensified  by  involv- 
ing them  In  a 3-day  and  3-nlght  self- 
discovery  workshop  animated  by  a 
teacher  from  the  area  known  by  them 
and  who  cared  for  them. 

That  done,  we  chose  a village  noted 
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for  its  faith  and  initiated  a 14-night 
workshop,  one  night  a week  for  14 
weeks  to  which  the  whole  village  was 
invited  and  a different  theme  was 
reflected  on,  either  based  on  scripture 
or  on  the  reality  of  their  life  situation, 
hopefully  leading  them  to  a more 
dynamic  concept  of  their  faith  in 
Christ  and  their  responsibility  to  con- 
tinue His  ministry.  The  people  were 
broken  up  into  20  groups  and  each 
group  was  assigned  a home  in  the 
village  to  go  to  after  the  initial  intro- 
duction in  the  chapel  where  all  gath- 
ered. Each  Apostle  was  an  animator  of 
a group,  encouraging  dialogue  and  dis- 
cussion of  those  in  the  group  and  week 
after  week  looking  for  potential 
leaders  from  that  barrio. 

The  Apostles  themselves  would 
gather  on  another  night  of  the  week  to 
go  through  the  coming  week’s  exercise 
so  that  they  could  animate  more  com- 
fortably on  the  actual  evening.  This, 
plus  the  weekly  reflection  on  the 
Saturday  night,  meant  three  nights  a 
week  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  parish  and  this  by  men  whose 
work  on  the  sea  or  in  the  fields 
demanded  early  morning  rising  and 
hard  back-breaking  work,  and  to 
attend  the  services  meant  1-hour  or 
2-hour  long  walks  by  these  men,  some- 
times with  no  supper.  Already  a great 
dedication  and  zeal  was  being  ex- 
hibited that  led  many  people  to  ask 
how  much  they  were  being  paid  by  the 
Church.  One  man  in  exasperation  at 
such  questions  once  replied  to  a group 
questioning  him:  “Yes,  we  get  a salary 
— no  breakfast!  No  lunch!  No 
supper!” 

After  seven  weeks  of  seminar  all  the 
groups  had  depleted  in  numbers  and 
we  now  reformed  the  groups  and  are 


now  working  with  some  12  groups, 
with  the  apostles  doubling  up  in 
groups.  As  the  seminar  of  14  nights 
drew  to  a close,  a special  meeting  was 
held  beginning  with  prayer,  to  discuss 
who  during  these  14  nights  had 
exhibited  signs  of  faithfulness,  en- 
durance, listening  and  speaking 
qualities  as  well  a loving  faith.  These 
people  were  then  invited  to  participate 
in  a 3-day,  3-night  workshop  as  was 
initially  given  the  Apostles,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  develop  a close- 
ness and  a fellowship  and  a caring 
between  these  people  who  would  be 
the  core  group  of  ministers  to  the 
various  spiritual  and  social  needs  of 
their  village. 

This  workshop  of  14  nights  com- 
pleted, it  was  then  initiated  in  another 
village  and  two  Apostles  were  assigned 
to  a 3-month  follow-up  of  the  core- 
group that  met  weekly  to  study  the 
scriptures  that  dealt  with  the  heart  of 
the  Christian  faith  — the  Eucharist  in 
all  Its  implications  of  sharing,  service 
and  building  of  community.  When  this 
period  of  three  months  was  completed 
the  core  group  of  this  village  initiated 
a 3-month  workshop  for  the  whole 
village  animating  those  attending  in 
the  very  themes  they  had  studied, 
reflected  on  and  grown  to  understand. 

The  first  month  dealt  with  the 
importance  of  the  Word  of  God  to  the 
Christian  and  this  concluded  with  a 
Sunday  celebration  in  their  chapel  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Eucharistic  liturgy 
— the  celebration  of  the  Word,  for 
which  the  priest  came  out  to  be  pre- 
sent with  the  people. 

The  second  month  dealt  with  the 
Offertory  and  its  purpose  and  meaning 
in  the  Early  Church  and  its  implica- 
tions for  care  and  service  of  those  in 
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need  in  the  community.  This  month 
concluded  with  a Sunday  celebration 
in  their  village  of  the  Word  of  God  and 
an  Offertory.  A committee  was  set  up 
to  assess  the  needs  and  distribute  the 
food  and  money  offerings. 

The  third  month  dealt  with  the 
actual  Eucharist  — the  “breaking  of 
the  bread”  as  Jesus  had  requested  His 
Disciples  and  its  deeper  implications  in 
the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  life  of 
the  whole  community.  This  month 
concluded  with  a Sunday  celebration 
of  the  Word,  the  Offertory  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  Communion  to  those  who 
wished  to  receive,  and  all  did  wish  by 
this  time  to  receive.  The  Communion 
was  brought  to  the  village  the  night 
before  by  the  two  Apostles  following 
the  celebration  of  Eucharist  in  the 
parish,  as  was  the  custom  on  the  even- 


ing of  the  Bible  Sunday-readings 
reflection. 

On  this  special  Sunday  all  the 
Apostles  were  present  with  the  Core 
Group  and  all  the  village  for  this  very 
special  Sunday  liturgy.  From  that 
Sunday  forward  the  village  community 
would  gather  for  the  celebration  of 
what  came  to  be  known  as  Ceremonas. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a whole  new 
faith  dimension  for  these  people,  and  a 
foundation  had  been  laid  in  the  Word 
of  God  and  celebration  of  Christian 
faith  that  many  other  movements 
could  be  built  upon. 

With  the  hard  work  and  dedication 
of  the  Apostles  this  program  reached 
after  two  years  almost  all  of  the  30 
villages  and  was  the  beginning  of  a new 
era  in  the  Faith  of  this  parish  in 
Southern  Leyte.  • 
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Have  you  ever  been  in  a large  church 
where  people  not  only  occupied 
the  full  seating  capacity,  but  most  of 
the  floor  space,  were  standing  on  the 
benches  and  had  even  climbed  up  on 
the  window  sills  to  get  a better  view  of 
the  ceremonies? 

Why  such  interest?  Well,  it  was  the 
first  time  that  an  ordination  had  taken 
place  in  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  Parish, 
Hinunangan,  Southern  Leyte.  The 
young  man  being  ordained,  Sally 
Quizon,  was  from  barrio  Canipa-an, 
Hinunangan. 

The  ordination  was  a real  parish 
event  as  everyone  in  some  way  co- 
operated, from  those  who  swept  the 


church  and  arranged  the  chairs  to 
those  who  actually  participated  in  the 
ordination  ceremony. 

Before  the  ordination  the  leader  of 
each  barrio  advertised  the  event  and 
prepared  a small  lunch  for  each  one 
from  their  barrio  who  would  attend 
the  ceremony.  The  pastor,  using  the 
Sunday  homily,  tried  to  bring  out  the 
significance  of  this  event,  especially 
the  significance  to  the  community. 

The  choir  prepared  four  beautiful 
hymns.  One,  The  Dawn  of  Priesthood’ 
was  sung  during  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  Another,  ‘You  are  a Priest  For- 
ever’ was  sung  at  the  end  of  the 
Ordination  Ceremony.  The  other 


Bishop  Vicente  Ataviado,  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Maasin. 


Giving  Communion  to  his  parents. 


singing  included  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ordination 
ceremony,  in  order  to  impress  upon 
the  people  that  a priest  is  chosen  from 
the  Christian  community,  Fr.  Quizon 
did  not  vest  and  enter  with  the  Bishop 
and  priests.  Instead,  he  stayed  with  the 
congregation,  dressed  in  lay  clothes, 
until  the  call  Those  who  wish  to  be 
ordained  please  come  forward.’  Fr. 
Quizon  then  came  forward  from  the 
congregation  or  community. 

Another  significant  aspect  of  the 
ceremony  was  that  Fr.  Quizon  was 
being  ordained  by  Bishop  Ataviado, 
not  for  his  own  Diocese  of  Maasin, 
Southern  Leyte,  but  for  the  Mission 
Society  of  the  Philippines.  Some  might 
ask,  why  is  it  that  a young  Filipino  is 
ordained  to  go  to  another  country 
when  missionaries  are  still  needed  in 
the  Philippines?  Why  does  he  not  stay 


at  home  and  allow,  for  example,  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  to  go  elsewhere? 

We  often  hear  this  same  question 
here  at  home.  The  question  is  usually 
directed  towards  my  going  off  to  the 
Philippines  when  there  is  so  much 
work  at  home  in  Canada  to  do. 

As  Christians  we  have  to  remember 
that  ‘the  Church  by  her  very  nature  is 
missionary.’  (Vat.  II).  Therefore,  each 
Christian  community  has  the  right  and 
the  obligation  to  spread  the  good 
news.  Thus,  the  ordination  of  Fr. 
Quizon  for  the  missionary  priesthood 
was  a sign  of  the  maturing  of  the  faith 
of  this  particular  community.  Within 
the  Christian  community  it  is  not  only 
Canadians  or  Americans  that  have  the 
right  to  send  people  to  overseas 
mission.  These  Churches  do  not  have  a 
monopoly  on  overseas  mission  work. 
Indeed  by  virtue  of  his  proximity  of 
culture,  language  and  mentality,  Fr. 
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Quizon  is  far  better  equipped  to 
spread  the  gospel  in  this  part  of  the 
world  than  is  a missionary  from 
Canada,  or  Ireland,  or  the  United 
States.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this 


is  also  an  indication  of  the  universality 
of  the  community  which  is  the  church. 
Canadians  are  accepted  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Filipinos  are  accepted  in 
Indonesia.* 


Part  11. 

-for  Overseas  Mission 

Fr.  Sally  Quizon 


For  four  hundred  years,  since  the 
evangelization  of  the  Philippines  in 
1565,  the  Catholic  Church  in  this 
country  has  been  a mission  Church. 
Then,  in  1965,  it  changed  status  from 
that  of  a mission  Church  to  the  one  of 
a missionary  Church  — this  time,  giv- 
ing rather  than  just  receiving  the  gift 
of  the  Faith. 

The  change  of  status  or  posture,  the 
change  of  role,  has  not  been  unexpect- 
ed. As  early  as  the  1930’s,  Plus  XI  had 
foreseen  that  “.  . .The  Philippines  is 
destined  to  become  a center  from 
which  the  Light  of  Truth  will  radiate 
to  the  Far  East.”  The  Popes,  after  Pius 
XI,  have  since  been  challenging  the 
Filipino  nation  to  fulfill  its  destiny  as 
a missionary  nation,  being  the  first  and 
only  Christian  nation  in  the  largely 
non-Christian  Far  East. 

Taking  up  the  Challenge 

In  January,  1964,  the  Philippine 
bishops  finally  took  up  the  challenge 
of  the  Popes.  During  their  annual 
meeting  for  that  year,  they  unani- 


mously gave  their  approval  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Bishop  Epifanio  Surban  for 
the  organization  of  a “Philippine  For- 
eign Mission  Society.”  Subsequently, 
during  the  third  session  of  Vatican 
Council  II,  the  bishops  presented  their 
plan  to  Rome.  The  idea,  happily  and 
as  all  had  hoped  for,  was  met  with 
enthusiastic  approval  by  the  then  pre- 
fect of  the  Congregation  for  the  Mis- 
sions, Card.  Agagianian. 

A Filipino  Mission  Society  is  Born 

The  Philippine  bishops  must  have 
realized  the  great  importance  of  the 
founding  of  a mission  society  for  it 
was  avowedly  “To  emphasize  its  im- 
portance that  the  bishops  gave  a prom- 
inent place  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Mission  Society  of  the  Philippines  dur- 
ing the  (Fourth)  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Christianization  of  the  Phil- 
ippines.” The  Papal  Legate  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Philippines’  quadricen- 
tennial  of  Christianization,  Card.  Anto- 
niutti,  blessed  the  cornerstone  of  the 
seminary  of  the  new-born  Mission 
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Society.  He  it  was,  too,  who  laid  the 
cornerstone  in  the  hallowed  grounds 
of  the  M.S.P.’s  vineyard  of  few  but 
steadily  increasing  members.  The  birth 
of  the  M.S.P.  was  significantly  attend- 
ed by  a good  number  of  bishops  from 
other  nations  of  the  Far  East,  who  in- 
dicated that  they  had  come  to  the 
Philippines  primarily  to  witness  the 
formal  foundation  of  the  society. 

Recognizing  a New  Role  in  the  Church 

The  establishment  of  the  M.S.P. 
(Missionary  Society  of  the  Philippines) 
by  the  Philippine  bishops  augured  a 
change  of  the  posture  of  the  Philippine 
Church.  No  longer  a missionary-receiv- 
ing Church,  it  had  become  now  a mis- 
sionary-sending Church.  In  1970,  only 
five  years  since  its  birth,  the  Society 
sent  to  Thailand  its  first  two -mission- 
aries, Frs.  Pedro  Pacuribot  and  Eliseo 
Echavia.  The  event  marked  the  very 
first  attempt  on  a national  scope  to 
represent  a new  missionary  Church  to 
evangelize  other  nations. 

The  Past  and  the  Present:  Grown  to  a 
Tree  the  Mustard  Seed 

From  its  pitiably  lonely  mem- 
bership of  one  priest  and  one  bishop, 
the  late  Rev.  Tito  Gongay  and  Msgr. 
Surban,  the  seed  that  was  the  M.S.P. 
has  now  grown  into  a tree,  strong  and 
robust,  with  a membership  of  ten 
priests  and  twenty-two  seminarians. 


With  Zeal,  witnessing  Christ  to 
Other  Nations 

Fathers  Gualberto  Fantonial,  Faus- 
tino  Pinili,  Ruben  Elago  and  this  writer 


are  now  working  in  the  Diocese  of 
Ketapang,  Borneo  Is.,  Indonesia.  In 
Thailand,  are  Frs.  Pete  Pacuribut  and 
Philomeno  Mahusay. 

Three  priests  have  remained  at 
home  to  take  charge  of  our  head- 
quarters in  Cebu  City.  This  home  base 
serves  as  living  quarters  for  our  col- 
legiate seminarians  and  for  the  priests 
who  staff  Blessed  Sacrament  Parish. 

We  have  our  Fil-Mission  house  also 
in  Tagaytay,  under  Fr.  Pete  Mesiona, 
to  accommodate  our  theology  semi- 
narians. They  study  at  Divine  Word 
Seminary. 

The  Future:  God’s  Vineyard  in  Asia 

Plans  for  the  future  include  the 
sending  of  some  seminarians  to  Indo- 
nesia. Sponsorship  of  the  seminarians’ 
studies  has  been  promised  by  the 
bishop  of  Tanjungharang  who,  in  turn, 
hopes  to  get  the  M.S.P.’s  help  in  minis- 
tering to  the  needs  of  his  diocese.  The 
Society,  likewise,  intends  to  establish  a 
territory  in  Indonesia  where  all  the 
M.S.P.’s  assigned  there  could  find  from 
the  lonely  far-flung  mission  areas  a 
place  of  community,  at  home  with 
their  fellow  missioners. 

Still,  everything  rests  in  the  Hands 
of  God,  as  everything  always  has.  God 
has  not  failed  the  Fil-missioners,  the 
nickname  for  the  M.S.P.’s  in  their 
short,  but  so  far  fruitful,  years  of  exis- 
tence. This  coming  May  2nd  they  will 
be  thirteen  years  old.  There  is  zeal  for 
the  future,  but  much  more  than  this, 
there  is  faith,  a tremendous  amount  of 
it,  in  God’s  unfailing  help.  It  was  with 
this  that  the  M.S.P.s  weathered  the  dif- 
ficult years  of  beginning.  It  is  with  this 
background  that  the  M.S.P.  shall  con- 
tinue to  labor  in  the  vast  vineyard  of 
the  Far  East.* 
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Temporary  shacks  of  farmers  who  moved  on  land  to  help  squatters. 

The  Church: 

Conflict 
urithin  and 
with  the 
State 


In  September  of  1972,  President 
Ferdinand  Marcos  declared  martial 
law  in  the  Philippines,  bringing  to  a 
close  that  nation’s  26-year  experiment 
with  American-style  democracy.  By 
some  standards  the  experiment  could 
be  termed  a qualified  success:  the 


Benjamin  A.  McCloskey 

Philippines,  for  example,  was  the  only 
nation  in  Southeast  Asia  ever  to  have 
voted  an  administration  out  of  office, 
and  it  had  done  so  quite  regularly.  As 
an  instrument  of  social  progress,  how- 
ever, democracy  had  proved  less 
successful:  wealth  and  power  were 
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highly  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
local  and  national  oligarchies  and  there 
was  no  sustained  response  to  the 
obvious  need  for  a far-reaching  pro- 
gram of  social  and  economic  reform. 
The  distribution  of  income  which  was 
one  of  the  most  unequal  in  the  world 
was  becoming  even  more  unequal  as 
time  passed  and  economic  develop- 
ment progressed.  Maoist-oriented 
student  organizations  dominated 
campuses  throughout  the  country,  and 
fed  recruits  into  a small  armed  under- 
ground in  the  hills.  The  government 
seemed  incapable  of  controlling  the 
rising  tide  of  social  unrest  and  vio- 
lence. Thus,  the  President,  was  able  to 
declare  that  a clear  and  present  danger 
threatened  the  security  of  the  state 
and  the  constitutional  process,  and 
justify  the  imposition  of  martial  law. 

Its  continuation  has  been  based  on 
the  claim  that  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  social  reform.  Yet,  actual 
government  policy  under  martial  law 
seems  much  more  orientated  toward 
political  survival  for  President  Marcos 
and  a traditional  form  of  economic 
development,  than  toward  social 
reform.  Economic  decisions  have 
favoured  high-capital  urban  industry 
and  the  tourist  trade  rather  than 
agricultural  development  and  rural 
small  industry.  The  land  reform  pro- 
gram has  bogged  down,  urban  jobs 
cannot  absorb  the  influx  from  rural 
areas,  and  inflation  has  drastically 
eroded  living  standards  of  the  poor. 

The  constitutional  guarantees  of 
freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  im- 


prisonment, freedom  of  speech,  of 
assembly,  and  of  the  press,  have  been 
suspended  or  otherwise  rendered  in- 
effective. Thousands  have  been  held 
for  extended  periods  — many  months 
or  even  years  — without  trial.  Torture 
and  abusive  treatment  of  prisoners 
suspected  of  subversive  activities  have 
been  well  documented  and  appear  to 
be  common  practice.  Many  prisoners 
have  disappeared  without  trace  or  have 
died  violent  and  painful  deaths  in  the 
process  of  interrogation. 

For  the  first  four  years  of  martial 
law,  the  main  opposition  came  from 
the  remnants  of  the  Maoist  under- 
ground which  regrouped  and  con- 
tinued to  operate  in  the  more  remote 
provinces,  and  from  an  opposition 
made  up  of  Church-related  groups 
which  persisted  in  exercising  free 
speech,  a free  press,  and  criticism  of 
government  abuses.  They  continually 
raised  the  issue  of  political  prisoners, 
treatment  of  slum-dwellers  and  other 
disadvantaged  groups,  and  the  whole 
policy  of  government  and  develop- 
ment, by  presidential  decree.  An  out- 
spoken minority  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops’  Conference  of  the  Philippines 
(CBCP)  came  to  support  this  critical 
stance,  together  with  the  leadership 
group  in  the  Associations  of  Major 
Religious  Superiors  in  the  Philippines 
(AMRSP),  and  the  great  majority  of 
those  priests  and  religious  who  had 
been  associated  with  the  Church’s 
social  action  programs.  The  major 
superiors  were  the  best  organized  and 
most  active  element  in  this  opposition: 
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task  forces  of  religious  visited  the 
military  stockades,  located  and 
assisted  political  prisoners  and  their 
families,  documented  and  publicized 
cases  of  abuses  committed  against 
labourers  on  the  sugar  plantations. 

I Their  weekly  mimeographed  news- 
sheet,  circulated  without  the  govern- 
ment’s approval,  became  a major 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  latter. 

During  this  period  the  government 
; frequently  showed  its  displeasure  at 
criticism  coming  from  Church  sources, 
but  hesitated  to  move  strongly  against, 
probably  for  fear  of  antagonizing  the 
Church  as  a whole,  and  also  because  it 
was  heavily  involved  in  fighting  a 
Muslim  rebellion  on  the  southern 
island  of  Mindanao.  Moreover,  the 
I leadership  group  of  the  Bishops’  Con- 


ference, and  the  Apostolic  Nuncio, 
clearly  wished  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  the  government.  On  the 
basis  of  material  collected  and  for- 
warded to  Rome  by  the  Nuncio,  Msgr. 
Bruno  Torpigliani,  the  Congregation 
for  Religious  and  Secular  Institutes  in 
1975  wrote  to  the  members  of  the 
AMRSP  warning  of  an  ‘almost  exclus- 
ively socio-political’  orientation  of  the 
leadership  group;  the  latter  defended 
itself  in  a meeting  with  the  Nuncio  and 
was  later  sustained  by  the  membership 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

In  the  months  from  September  of 
last  year  to  January  1977,  the  situation 
became  more  polarized,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  government’s  referendum 
-plebescite  held  in  October  1976- 
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Although  participation  was  obligatory, 
a group  of  bishops  and  the  Joint 
Executive  Board  of  the  AMRSP  de- 
nounced it  as  a farce  and  an  insult  to 
human  dignity  and  declared  that  they 
would  refuse  to  vote.  The  Administra- 
tive Board  of  the  CBCP,  on  the  other 
hand,  declared  that  it  was  a Christian 
duty  to  vote.  An  angry  series  of  open 
letters  signed  by  bishops  and  religious 
superiors  followed  and  the  ‘dissident’ 
bishops  explained  their  stand  in  a 
document  Ut  Omnes  Unum  Sint  (that 
they  all  may  be  one)  which  was  per- 
sonally handed  to  the  Pope  by  one  of 
their  number.  There  was  in  fact  a mas- 
sive boycott  of  the  referendum-plebes- 
clte,  which  clearly  angered  and 

embarrassed  the  government.  Shortly 
afterwards,  a letter  from  Rome  sharply 
criticized  the  AMRSP  for  ‘activities  of 
a socio-political  character’  which  were 
causing  ‘confusion’  in  relations 
between  the  Church  and  the  civil 

authorities  ‘with  consequent  serious 
damage  to  the  common  good  that  they 
are  called  to  foster.’ 

At  about  the  same  time  the  govern- 
ment moved  sharply  in  retaliation 

against  its  ‘enemies’  within  the 
Church:  two  religious  priests  who  had 
been  active  in  organizational  work  in 
Manila’s  slums  were  summarily 
expelled  from  the  country;  two  pre- 
lature  radio  stations  and  two  national 
Catholic  publications  centred  in 
Manila,  including  the  weekly  news- 
sheet  of  the  major  superiors,  were 

raided  by  the  military  and  closed;  and 
some  70  Catholic  lay  readers  in  the 


Maryknoll  Fathers’  mission  district  in 
Mindanao  were  arrested. 

Roman  authorities  chose  this 
moment  to  move  against  two  key 
leaders  of  the  religious  opposition  to 
martial  law.  The  Superior  General  of 
the  Religious  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
intervened  in  the  election  of  a pro- 
vincial for  the  congregation  in  the 
Philippines,  declaring  Sister  Christine 
Tan,  who  was  completing  her  term  as 
provincial  and  president  of  the  Major 
Superiors  of  Women,  Ineligible  for  re- 
election.  And  the  Sacred  Congregation 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  ordered 
that  Fr.  Benigno  Mayo,  director  of  the 
Jesuit  social  centre  and  former  pro- 
vincial and  president  of  the  Major 
Superiors  of  Men,  be  removed  from 
the  Philippines  for  a year  as  punish- 
ment for  an  apparently  invalid  dis- 
pensation from  celibacy  granted  by 
him  as  provincial  to  one  of  his  men. 
Since  Sister  Christine  and  Fr.  Mayo 
had  been  mainly  responsible  for  the 
orientation  and  activities  of  the 
AMRSP  under  martial  law,  and  had 
participated  in  various  confrontations 
with  both  government  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  in  this  connection,  the 
actions  taken  against  them  were  in- 
evitably given  a political  interpreta- 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  several  new  voices 
joined  the  usual  dissidents  In  protest- 
ing against  the  arrests  of  Church  per- 
sonnel and  the  attacks  on  thp  media. 
And,  as  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bishops’  Conference  scheduled  for  late 
January  approached,  a petition  asking 
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Bishop  Francisco 
Ciaver. 


I that  the  hierarchy  take  a stronger 
stand  on  issues  involving  human  rights 
was  circulated  among  priests  and 
! major  seminarians,  receiving  many 
j hundreds  of  signatures. 

In  January,  an  unsigned  order  of 
arrest  for  more  than  100  Church- 
related  individuals  seems  to  have  been 
leaked  by  the  military;  and  included 
among  those  to  be  cited  for  various 
crimes  against  the  security  of  the  State 
were  four  bishops.  Seemingly  in  reply 
to  this  and  other  provocations,  the  Bis- 
hops’ Conference  in  its  annual  meeting 
I at  the  end  of  January  1977  issued  a 
pastoral  letter  to  be  read  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  country,  a letter 
which,  although  very  diplomatic  in 
tone  and  focussing  largely  on  issues  in 
which  the  Church  was  directly  in- 


volved, was  understood  as  a rebuke  to 
the  government  for  its  harassment  of 
those  who  were  attempting  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  poor.  The  letter  was  seen 
also  as  a rejection  of  the  position  of 
the  Nuncio.  The  religious  superiors  in 
their  own  annual  meeting  gratefully 
endorsed  the  stand  of  the  hierarchy. 

However,  the  Church-State  problem 
was  by  no  means  resolved  with  the 
issue  of  the  January  pastoral:  the  radio 
stations  and  publications  remain 
closed;  the  renewal  of  visas  for  mis- 
sionaries is  being  delayed;  and  order  of 
arrest  for  209  Church-related  individ- 
uals, including  priests  and  religious  as 
well  as  lay  workers  but  no  bishops, 
was  signed  and  preliminary  hearings 
are  under  way  against  many  of  them.* 
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Footnote: 

The  British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration recently  produced  an  hour 
long  documentary  on  this  Church- 
State  conflict  in  the  Philippines.  En- 
titled ‘Collision  Course’  it  is  available 
for  rental  here  at  Scarboro.  It  can  be 
rented  directly  from: 

Canada-Philippine  Friendship 

Society, 

P.O.  Box  5505,  Station  A, 

Toronto,  Ont.  IVI5W  1 N7 

Bishop  Francisco  Ciaver  of  the  preia- 
ture  of  Maiaybaiay  in  the  Phiiippines 
has  iong  been  an  advocate  of  the 
human  rights  of  his  peopie.  Fr.  Chari ie 
Gervais,  one  of  Scarboro 's  Phiiippine 
missionaries  wrote  to  the  Bishop  ask- 
ing him  to  write  concerning  the  roie  of 
the  Church  under  this  present  situa- 
tion of  martiai  iaw.  Here  is  his  repiy. 

Dear  Father  Gervais: 

Last  night  I tried  writing  the  short 
article  you  asked  me  to  do  on  the  role 
of  the  Church  in  the  Philippines.  I got 
nowhere.  We  are  at  the  point  now,  I’m 
afraid,  of  overabundance  with  words, 
with  ideas,  with  debates  and  discus- 
sions, about  what  the  role  of  the 
Church  is  — or  should  be  — in  the 
Philippines  today.  It’s  hard  to  believe 
we’ve  been  at  it  (talking,  that  is)  for 
four  years  and  a half.  That’s  how  long 
martial  law  has  lasted.  I don’t  think  we 
will  get  anywhere  this  way. 

So  rather  than  talking,  we  do.  We 
are  beyond  quarreling  about  defini- 
tions now.  At  least  I am.  Let  people 
define  what  they  mean  by  the  Church. 
Let  them  say  what  they  believe  her 
role  is  from  their  understanding  of  her 
nature.  Let  them  dispute  one  another’s 
definitions.  But  let  them  act.  Let  them 


do. 

For  us  in  the  diocese  of  Bukidnon, 
this  acting,  this  doing,  means  only  one 
thing:  we  go  to  the  people.  We  bring 
the  problems  spawned  by  martial  law 
to  them.  We  ask  them  to  talk  about 
them  openly  among  themselves  — 
despite  their  fears,  despite  the  govern- 
ment’s prohibition  of  critical  talk.  We 
encourage  them  to  come  up  with  their 
own  solutions  — again,  despite  decrees 
inhibiting  people,  we  invite  them  to 
participation  in  thinking  up  common 
solutions,  despite  threats  and  harass- 
ment and  actual  violence  when  solu- 
tions are  put  into  practise.  And  I am 
not  talking  here  at  all  of  vioient 
solutions. 

Is  this  what  we  should  be  doing  as 
Church?  There  are  many  high  Church- 
men, not  only  here  but  In  Rome  too, 
who  claim  what  we  are  doing  is 
politics,  not  religion.  As  I said  above, 
we  are  tired  of  words.  We  see  our 
people  suffering  — and  they  are  suffer- 
ing — under  martial  law.  So  we  do 
all  we  can  to  help  them  alleviate 
their  own  suffering,  bear  it  with 
Christian  fortitude,  work  to  bring  it  to 
an  end.  Is  this  concern  politics  or 
religion?  I don’t  know.  I only  know  it 
is  Gospel. 

I can’t  see  any  other  way  of  acting 
as  Church.  We  could,  I guess,  choose 
to  retire  to  the  sacristy.  We  could  opt 
for  silence,  for  a wait-and-see  attitude. 
This  way  we  can  never  be  wrong? 
Meantime  our  people  suffer.  The  least 
we  can  do  is  to  suffer  with  them. 
Hence  we  feel  very  much  the  futility 
of  talking  about  the  role  of  the 
Church.  We  simply  fulfil  it. 

In  Christ, 

Francisco  F.  Ciaver,  S.J. 

Bishop  of  Maiaybaiay. 
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‘Mission’ 


Editor’s  Note: 

As  part  of  the  preparation  for  this  issue  I asked  Fr.  Fred  Wake- 
ham  (present  regional  co-ordinator  of  our  Philippine  mission)  to 
describe  the  way  Scarboro  missionaries  see  their  work,  their  mission, 
in  Leyte,  Southern  Philippines.  His  answer  follows. 


"Tliis  question  is  difficult.  We  are  continually  trying  to  clarify  our  reasons  for  [ 

* being  here.  Basically,  we  feel  that  we  have  to  be  of  service  to  the  local  i 

church.  But  this  basic  principle  is  open  to  different  interpretations.  Some  of  us  HI 

feel  that  we  should  continue  to  run  the  parishes  that  we  are  presently  respon- 
sible  for  until  there  are  enough  diocesan  priests  to  take  over.  Others  would  say  ill 

that  we  should  have  a definite  timetable  of  gradual  withdrawal  from  the  area.  | 

Because  several  priests  of  the  diocese  have  opted  also  for  work  outside  the 

diocese,  we  sometimes  wonder  if  our  being  here  is  in  any  way  an  obstacle  to 

their  remaining.  We  have  been  assured  that  this  is  not  so. 

In  some  ways  we  have  been  catalysts  in  the  setting  up  of  certain  programs  and 
different  ways  of  doing  things  on  a pastoral  level.  Yet,  we  are  concerned  that 
there  has  been  too  great  an  imbalance  created  between  the  area  where  we  are 
concentrated  and  the  rest  of  the  diocese.  Because  of  this  and  to  remedy  this, 
during  the  past  year  or  so  there  has  been  more  dialogue  with  the  bishop,  the  jl 

local  priests  and  the  people  in  regard  to  general  pastoral  planning,  more  sharing 
of  ideas  and  so  on.  As  foreigners  we  have  to  learn  to  move  slower  and  listen 
better. 

Several  of  the  parishes  are  at  different  stages  of  development  and  so  some  of 
us  feel  that  to  pull  out  at  this  time  from  their  parishes  would  not  be  good. 

To  try  to  sum  up  then.  Some  of  the  men  feel  that  we  should  have  a definite 
plan  for  gradual  withdrawal  from  the  diocese  of  Maasin  and  be  able  to  con- 
centrate more  of  our  efforts  to  the  more  non-Christian  areas.  Others  feel  that  we 
should  continue  running  the  parishes  but  trying  all  the  time  to  be  more  aware  of 
the  need  to  integrate  our  area  planning  with  the  planning  of  the  whole  diocese. 

We  are  open  to  replacement  in  any  parish  if  the  bishop  so  desires  and  open  to  | 
other  kinds  of  service  that  we  may  be  able  to  render  in  the  diocese.  We  hope  that  : 
in  the  near  future  two  Filipino  priests  will  be  staffing  two  of  the  parishes.  One  is 
already  working  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bernard  and  his  presence  with  us  in  our 
planning  has  been  a real  asset  to  us  in  our  programs. 

Our  presence  in  the  diocese  of  Maasin  may  be  limited  but  there  are  other 
areas  of  the  Philippines  where  we,  along  with  those  who  come  to  join  us,  can 
find  a new  and  challenging  apostolate.* 
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CHEC 

YOUR 

EXPIf 

DATE 


^1 

WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is; 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


FEBRUARY 


scarboron 
missions 


1978 


-T’ ' „ 

country. 


#4' 


wmlM. 


/ 


FACES 

ill 

FOCUS 


^^former  editor  of  SCARBORO  MISSIONS,  Father  John 
Walsh  is  now  National  Programme  Coordinator  (English 
Section)  for  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Develop- 
ment and  Peace.  John’s  new  job  will  be  to  help  Canadian 
Catholics  become  aware  of  what  we  can  do  in  solidarity 
with  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  Third  World  countries.* 


Cathers  John  George,  Tim  Ryan  and  Richard  Veltri  have 
been  appointed  to  a preparations  committee  for  our  up 
coming  Chapter.  Co-ordinating  and  animating  Chapter 
preparations  is  a big  job  for  a Society  like  ours  as  we  are  so 
spread  around  the  world.  With  the  Chapter  only  three 
months  away,  we  must  deal  with  such  issues  as  Society 
membership  and  government,  spirituality.  Society  purpose 
and  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Fr.  George,  a Canon  lawyer,  will  make  sure  we  under- 
stand the  Church  law  as  it  relates  to  the  decisions  we  may 
make.  Fr.  Veltri,  our  Secretary  General,  is  seeing  to  all  the 
clerical  tasks  involved  in  the  preparations.  Fr.  Ryan  has 
been  involved  in  the  education  of  our  students  and  is 
presently  teaching  at  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology.  He 
will  aid  in  Chapter  preparations  by  helping  us  with  our 
reflections  on  many  areas  of  society  including  those 
mentioned  above.* 

I 

! 


Fr.  John  Wa/sH 


Fr.  Tim  Ryan 


Fr.  Richard 
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In  Japan  the  months  of  January  and  February  are  called  ma  fu yu  ‘the 
heart  of  winter.’  !t’s  a time  when  the  cold  and  the  snow  are  at  their 
worst,  so  perhaps  we  can  listen  with  interest  as  Father  Rene  Fumoleau 
tells  us  a tiny  bit  of  his  experience  of  25  years  of  living  and  working  with 
the  people  of  the  North.  The  picture  on  the  cover  is  Rene’s  — of  one 
of  our  native  people  at  prayer. 

Susan  George  writes  of  food  and  once  again  we  see  an  expert  putting 
this  food  problem  in  the  proper  perspective.  She  pinpoints  the  area 
where  the  world’s  food  problems  really  begin  and  makes  it  clear  that 
systems  and  structures  have  to  change  if  everyone  is  to  get  a fair  share. 

Father  Flarvey  Steele  writes  of  his  experience  with  Rochais,  a course 
designed  to  help  people  come  to  terms  with  themselves  and  God.  We 
write  of  the  concept  of  ‘Reverse  Mission’,  and  Sr.  Doris  McMullin  writes 
of  the  ordination  of  a new  Scarboro  priest.  Father  Dave  Warren,  who 
has  just  returned  to  the  Philippines. 

So  with  the  snow  and  the  cold  we  bring  you  a mixture  of  things  — a 
hot  potpourri.  They  have  something  in  common  — they  tell  about,  or 
are  written  by,  people  who  attempt  to  live  the  ‘Good  News’  and  to 
proclaim  it  in  word  and  in  deed.  We  hope  you  enjoy  it.« 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM/Fc7r  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SVMj Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  ResQov\jLayout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
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An  Interview  with 
Fr.  Rene  Fumoleau,  O.M.I 


Fr.  Rene  Fumoleau,  O.M.I.  was  bom 
in  France  and  came  to  Canada  In 
1953.  He  is  a member  of  the  Oblate 
province  of  the  MacKenzie  where  40 
Oblate  priests  and  25  Oblate  brothers 
work  among  Canada's  native  peoples. 
Fr.  Rene  wrote  a history  of  the  people 
of  the  MacKenzie  Valley  from  Confed- 
eration until  1939.  The  book  has  al- 
ready sold  10,000  copies  — it's  title  — 
'As  Long  as  this  Land  shall  Last. ' 


R« 


ene,  the  north  is  a big  country.  I 
What  areas  have  you  worked  in? 

Well,  from  1953  to  1960  I was  in 
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Father  Rene  and  friends. 


Fort  Good  Hope.  And  that’s  where  the 
Arctic  Circle  crosses  the  MacKenzie 
River.  In  1960  I went  to  Fort  Franklin 
until  1968.  I then  went  back  to  Fort 
Good  Hope  for  about  18  months,  and 
to  Yellowknife  in  1970  — about  7 
years  ago.  That’s  where  I’ve  been 
since. 

What  is  your  work  there? 

My  work  there  is  being  a kind  of  free 
lance  missionary.  There  are  about 
10,000  people  in  Yellowknife,  prob- 
ably one-third  or  one-fourth  of  whom 
would  be  Catholic.  Most  of  these  people 


are  transients,  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment or  working  for  two  gold  mines 
which  are  there.  And  there  is  always 
one  priest  or  two  priests  who  do  the 
regular  parish  work  at  St.  Pat’s 
Church.  As  for  myself,  I work  mostly 
with  the  Indian  people  and  the  native 
people  — Metis,  or  some  Eskimos  who 
come  to  Yellowknife.  But  not  too 
many.  It’s  mostly  with  the  Indian  peo- 
ple, who  call  themselve  now  the  Dene. 

Do  you  have  a Centre  — a parish  Cen- 
tre? 

I have  a little  house  on  the  north 
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end  of  Yellowknife  where  most  of  the 
Indian  people  live.  There  is  also  a little 
chapel  about  16  miles  from  Yellow- 
knife — there’s  a chapel  and  two 
rooms  on  the  side.  So  I spend  some 
time  there  — go  there  for  services  off 
and  on. 

How  many  Indian  people  would  be 
there? 

In  Yellowknife  there  would  be,  let’s 
say,  Dene  people,  maybe  1,000. 

Would  most  of  these  Inuit  people,  or 
Indian  people,  be  Christian,  or  Catho- 
lics? 

I can’t  say  much  about  the  Inuit  or 
the  Eskimos,  because  I’ve  never  been 
stationed  with  them.  The  majority  of 
the  Inuit  are  Protestants  or  Anglicans. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the 
Dene  are  Catholics. 

Today,  we  hear  a lot  about  the  North 
and  of  course  the  pipeline.  Now 
that  the  Mackenzie  Delta  pipeline  is 
not  going  to  be  built,  what  about  the 
pipeline  in  general?  How  do  you  feel 
about  that? 

Well,  the  Dene  were  very  much  op- 
posed to  the  pipeline.  Because  these 
people  have  been  pushed  back  and 
back  for  the  past  100  years.  The  ero- 
sion of  their  rights  took  place  very 
slowly,  and  the  people  have  been  very 
patient  — just  retreating  continually. 
But  when  they  were  faced  with  such  a 
huge  project,  they  understood  very 
well  that  it  was  the  end  of  them.  That 
if  that  pipeline  was  built,  it  would  de- 
stroy all  their  culture  and  their  heri- 
tage. That’s  why  they  were  so  much 
opposed  to  it.  The  people  were  fight- 
ing for  survival,  for  their  rights  to  be  a 
nation  of  people  living  on  this  land, 
which  has  been  their  land  now  for 


30.000  years.  And  it’s  not  a question 
of  the  pipeline  — it’s  just  a question  of 
whether  these  people  are  going  to  be 
destroyed  or  not? 

When  you  say,  it’s  not  a question  of 
the  pipeline  — it  is  not  a question  of  the 
Mackenzie  Delta  pipeline,  or  a pipeline 
in  general? 

It  was  a question  of  saying,  we 
want  to  live.  This  is  our  land  and  we 
want  to  remain  on  our  land,  and  we 
want  to  be  ourselves,  and  we  want  to 
keep  our  values  and  our  heritage.  The 
pipeline  was  such  a threat  to  their 
rights.  That’s  why  they  fought  it. 

What  does  the  word  “Dene”  mean? 

The  ‘Dene’  is  a word  in  the  native 
languages  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley, 
which  are  part  of  the  Athabascan  fam- 
ily. It’s  the  word  in  their  language  to 
say  ‘men’  — to  say  ‘people’.  The  Dene 
are  all  people  that  live  in  the  Macken- 
zie Valley  who  are  of  native  ancestry. 
Either  of  pure  Indian  blood  and  even 
including  the  Metis,  who  are  people 
with  some  Indian  blood.* 

How  many  Dene  are  there? 

In  the  Northwest  Territories  there 
are  about  8,000  Dene  — that  means 
registered  Indians.  And  probably 

4.000  Metis  and  non-registered  In- 
dians. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  fact 
that  while  the  pipeline  is  not  going  to 
be  built  along  the  Mackenzie  Delta, 
one  may  be  built  in  the  Yukon,  or 
along  the  Alcan  Highway.  Do  you 
feel  that  these  areas  should  be  op- 
posed as  well? 

Well,  I think  it  should  be  opposed 
because  it’s  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
Indians,  and  it’s  not  in  the  interest  of 
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Canada  as  a whole.  One  Indian  said  to 
Justice  Berger  when  he  was  in  Fort 
MacPherson,  “I’m  an  old  man  and  I 
never  went  to  school,  and  I never  went 
very  far  from  my  village.  But  I heard 
I that  there  are  millions  of  people  in  the 
( world  who  are  really  poor,  and  there 
I are  millions  of  people  who  are  not 
j only  poor  but  are  starving  to  death, 
j and  if  the  pipeline  could  help  those 
1 poor  people  of  the  world,  we  would 
j beg  you  to  build  it  tomorrow,  because 
we  have  to  share  our  resources  with 
the  people  who  are  poorer  than  we 
are,  even  if  it  disturbs  us.  But  if  that 
pipeline  is  just  to  help  a few  million 
Canadians  and  Americans  who  are  al- 
; ready  very  rich  to  get  richer,  and  con- 
: sequently  all  the  poor  people  of  the 
world  would  be  poorer,  then  it’s  not 
good.’’  That’s  the  kind  of  philosophy 
the  people  have  up  there.  They  have  a 
vision  of  the  world,  I think,  that  we 
have  lost. 

What’s  happening  in  the  north  today, 
Rene,  that  is  of  significance? 

Well,  right  now  there  is  only  one 
issue.  That’s  the  issue  of  the  Dene  Na- 
tion. The  Dene  have  lived  on  these 
lands  for  thousands  of  years  as  a group 
of  people  with  the  same  language,  the 
same  heritage,  the  same  history.  These 
people  want  to  be  different,  want  to 
keep  these  values  for  themselves.  And 
they  want  to  be  officially  recognized 
as  the  Dene  Nation.  They  want  the 
Government  of  Canada  and  all  the 
people  of  this  country  to  give  them 
their  self-determination.  They  don’t 
want  to  separate  from  Canada.  They 
want  to  remain  within  Canada.  They 
want  to  organize  their  own  administra- 
tion, to  organize  their  own  system  for 
education,  to  have  their  own  services, 
social  services,  and  so  on,  so  that  they 


can  keep  being  Dene.  That’s  all  they’re 
interested  in.  It  doesn’t  mean  that 
they  refuse  everything  that  comes 
from  another  civilization,  and  they 
know  that  civilizations  can  help  each 
other  and  grow  together.  It’s  got  to  be 
done  as  a partnership,  not  as  one 
group  imposing  its  will  on  another 
group  — the  one  group  being  the  domi- 
nant one  and  the  other  group  being 
the  crushed  one.  It’s  got  to  be  done  on 
the  basis  of  equality  — both  having 
equal  rights  as  partners. 

And  the  level  you’re  working  at  Rene 
- it  is  the  level  of  liberation?  Is  that 
correct? 

Well,  I think  the  movement  the 
Dene  are  living  now  in  the  territories  — 
this  experience  they  are  living  — is  not 
isolated.  That’s  the  same  movement, 
the  same  need  for  freedom  that  you 
find  now  everywhere  in  the  world.  It’s 
/ the  problem  of  Quebec  — the  problem 
of  the  immigrants  — the  problem  of 
the  workers  — the  problem  of  Brazil 
and  South  Africa  — really,  what  is  a 
man?  That’s  the  only  question  that  we 
have  to  answer.  What  it  means  to  be  a 
man  in  this  world.  A man  is  created  in 
the  image  of  God,  who  has  been 
redeemed  by  Jesus.  And  that’s  exactly 
what  the  Dene  want.  Last  November 
in  Edmonton  we  had  a meeting  — and 
somebody  asked,  “say,  you  always 
talk  about  the  Dene  - how  many  peo- 
ple are  you  there?  How  many  Dene 
there?”  The  Dene  said,  “1  don’t 
know.  I know  that  I am  one  Dene,  but 
I don’t  know  how  many  people  are 
conscious  of  who  they  are.”  That’s  at 
that  level  we  are  talking.  What  it  means 
to  be  a man.  What  it  means  to  be  con- 
scious of  being  a man.  And  that’s  the 
kind  of  questions  that  the  Dene  are 
asking  in  the  North-West  Territories.* 
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Hions  are  innocent 
:tims  like  this  crying 
by  in  a refugee  camp 
few  miles  outside  the 
y of  Dacca,  Bangla- 
sh. 


Susan  George  is  presently 
completing  a doctorate 
on  agribusiness  at 
Sorbonne ’s  School  of 
Advanced  Studies  in  the 
Social  Sciences.  She 
is  author  of  the  well 
known  book,  How  the  Other 
Half  Dies  — The  Rea! 
Reasons  for  World  Hunger, 
published  by  Penguin  Books. 

She  is  married  and 
has  three  children 


Susan  George 


In  spite  of  arguments  that  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  contrary,  there  are  in 
fact  no  ‘hungry  countries’  in  the  world 
— there  are  simply  countries  with 
greater  or  lesser  numbers  of  people  liv- 
ing in  them  who  cannot  grow  enough, 
or  buy  enough,  food  to  feed  them- 
selves and  their  families.  In  this  re- 
spect, there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  a Third  World  nation  and  the 
United  States,  where  the  Bureau  of 
Census  reported  that  ‘ten  to  twelve 
million  Americans  are  sick  or  starving 


because  they  do  not  have  enough  to 
spend  on  food.’ 

In  poor  nations,  half  or  more  of  the 
people  may  be  in  grave  jeopardy  at 
any  given  moment,  and  paradoxically, 
most  of  them  live  in  the  countryside. 

Westerners  tend  to  ascribe  this  situ- 
ation to  galloping  population  in- 
creases, climatic  acts  of  God  such  as 
drought,  or  to  laziness  and  lack  of  ini- 
tiative on  the  part  of  the  poor  them- 
selves. Such  explanations  are  not  only 
insulting,  they  are  mythical.  Popula- 
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tion  pressures  can  aggravate  hunger, 
but  they  do  not  cause  it.  Not  only  do 
the  poor  need  children  in  societies 
where  social  security  schemes  are  rudi- 
mentary or  non-existent,  it  can  also  be 
shown  that  the  Third  World  countries 
now  doing  the  best  job  of  feeding  their 
populations  actually  have  the  least 
land  per  inhabitant. 

The  four  Asian  countries  generally 
credited  with  feeding  their  people  tol- 
erably well  (China,  Vietnam,  South 
Korea  and  Taiwan)  have  the  least  land 
of  all  the  Asian  countries.  All  the  fig- 
ures point  to  the  fact  that  the  struc- 
ture of  landholding  — in  other  words 
social  organization  — has  far  more  to 
do  with  eradicating  hunger  than  the 
total  number  of  people  to  feed.  It  is 
this  structure  that  literally  prevents 
people  from  feeding  themselves  in  far 
too  many  countries. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  the 
small  farmer  who  gives  tender  loving 
care  to  the  little  he  possesses  is  the 
most  effective  cultivator  in  the  Third 
World.  If  he  had  access  to  inputs,  the 
benefits  of  agricultural  research,  some- 
one to  supply  him  with  cheap  credit, 
and  most  especially  to  land  itself,  he 
could,  and  would,  solve  the  world 
food  problem. 

Another  system  guaranteed  to  cre- 
ate and  perpetuate  hunger  is  the  cash 
crop.  A United  Nations  study  covering 
six  major  African  countries  shows  that 
commercial,  export-oriented  agricul- 
ture has  done  better  than  food  produc- 
tion for  the  past  25  years  in  every 
country  studied.  The  argument  for 
cash-crops  is,  of  course,  “We  need  the 
foreign  exchange.” 


But  cash  crop  producers  do  not 
control  the  prices  for  their  products  — 
and  they  control  even  less  the  price  for 
imported  food.  The  point  therefore  is 
for  countries  to  attain  self-reliance  in 
food  before  worrying  about  cash 
crops.  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  that  could  not  adequately  feed 
its  own  people,  and  then  some,  if  this 
were  a priority  policy  objective. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  manifold 
obstacles  to  choosing  such  a course. 
All  the  rich  nations  have  made  a con- 
certed, long-term  effort  to  induce  local 
cadres  to  ‘choose’  models  of  develop- 
ment which  are  geared  first  and  fore- 
most to  the  advantage  of  the  rich 
countries  themselves. 

Today,  agribusiness  corporations 
are  proliferating  with  alarming  speed 
because  high  food  prices  in  the  devel- 
oped countries  insure  their  profitable 
operations  in  poorer  nations.  As  one 
of  their  outstanding  spokesmen  has 
said,  ‘The  fact  is  that  well-run  agribusi- 
ness projects  in  some  developing  coun- 
tries have  returned  as  much  as  30  per 
cent  a year  on  investment.’  Such  re- 
turns do  not,  of  course,  accrue  to  the 
host  country. 

These  agribusiness  corporations 
continue  to  grow  traditional  cash 
crops  like  sugar,  tea,  etc.,  but  increas- 
ingly they  are  zeroing  in  on  some  of 
the  best  land  in  tropical  countries  to 
produce  fruits,  vegetables,  meat  and 
even  flowers  for  export  to  the  affluent 
markets  of  the  U.S.,  Europe  and 
Japan.  The  agribusinesses  do  not  nec- 
essarily care  any  longer  if  they  own 
the  land  itself,  so  long  as  they  can  con- 
trol the  technology  as  well  as  the  com- 
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mercialization  of  outgoing  products.  It 
is  ‘upstream’  and  ‘downstream’  from 
the  farm  itself  that  the  money  is  to  be 
made. 

The  ‘baby-food’  scandal  in  Africa  is 
now  widely  known.  But  the  fact  that 
the  multinational  milk  companies 
encourage  mothers  to  give  up  breast 
feeding  in  favour  of  their  high-priced 
artificial  milk  illustrates  a bitter  fact  of 
life;  if  a sale  is  to  be  made,  the  opera- 
tors will  not  stop  to  consider  at  whose 
expense  this  will  be  achieved. 

It  can  sometimes  even  be  shown 
that  these  corporations  contribute  to 
outright  famine.  Several  of  them  have 
set  up  growing-for-export  operations 
in  the  Awash  Valley  in  Ethiopia  (one 
with  the  help  of  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  an  affiliate  of  the 
World  'Bank.)  This  land  had  been  used 
by  pastoralists  for  generations.  When 
these  Afar  people  were  obliged  by  the 
foreign  ‘big  money’  incursion  to  seek 
less  hospitable  pastures  in  the  high- 
lands, their  herds  were  decimated.  The 
ensuing  famine  was,  naturally,  blamed 
on  ‘drought’,  ‘overgrazing’  and  ‘popu- 
lation pressures.’  Now  some  multina- 
tionals are  raising  cattle  there  them- 
selves. 

The  U.S.  ‘Food  for  Peace’  aid  pro- 
gram is  showing  a sudden  interest  in 
Africa,  particularly  in  the  Sahel  coun- 
tries. While  not  discounting  the  imme- 
diate value  of  disaster  relief,  one 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  objective 
of  food  aid  policy  has  always  been  to 
create  commercial  markets  for  U.S. 
agricultural  produce.  Aid  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  opening  up  such  markets 
if  a sufficient  degree  of  dependency 


can  be  established.  Food  from  the  U.S. 
has  also  traditionally  been  dispensed 
on  the  criteria  of  political  docility,  not 
real  need. 

Many  development  ‘experts’  see  the 
elimination  of  hunger  as  a question  of 
technology.  They  seldom  recognize 
that  any  technological  innovation  has 
an  impact  on  the  social  structure,  and 
that  if  specific  steps  are  not  taken  to 
prevent  it,  technology  will  benefit 
only  cash  crop  production  and  the 
wealthiest  farmers.  Such  questions  as, 
‘Who  can  pay  for  fertilizer,  machinery, 
etc.?  are  not  asked.  Innovations  useful 
to  village  communities  may  even  be 
suppressed. 

Nearly  everyone  is  now  pushing  for 
increased  production  in  the  Third 
World  itself  as  the  answer  to  world 
hunger.  Unfortunately,  another  ques- 
tion that  is  almost  never  asked  is,  pro- 
duction for  whom?  So  long  as  the 
poorest  bottom  half  of  the  population 
in  poor  countries  is  not  given  adequate 
access  to  land,  inputs,  credit  and  a fair 
market  price,  people  will  continue  to 
go  hungry. 

So  long  as  nations  allow  them- 
selves to  be  trapped  in  a system  in 
which  the  rich  hold  all  the  cards,  they 
can  increase  production  as  much  as 
they  want  and  it  will  go  to  those  who 
already  have  plenty. 

There  is  no  hope  for  eradicating 
hunger  via  technology  — because  it  is 
not  a technical  problem.  It  is  a ques- 
tion of  economic  and  social  justice  at 
every  level.  Somewhere  in  the  world, 
ten  thousand  people  die  every  day  be- 
cause these  truths  have  not  been  recog- 
nized.* 
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L to  R.:  Michael,  brother;  Mary  Ann  and  Bernadette,  sisters;  mother;  Christine, 
sister;  Father  Warren  and  his  father,  John. 
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Ordination  and 
First  Ceiebration 
of  the  Eucharist 
Father  Dave  Warren 
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SFM 

Doris  McMullin,  CSM 


Bright  sunshine  was  the  order  of  the 
day  on  which  Dave  Warren  present- 
ed himself  at  the  altar  to  receive  the 
sacrament  of  Holy  Orders.  October 
29th,  1977,  was  the  date;  the  place 


was  St.  John  the  Baptist  Church, 
Peterborough.  The  Most  Rev.  James  L. 
Doyle,  D.D.,  was  the  ordaining  Bishop. 
Many  friends,  relatives  and  “Scarboro- 
ites”  joined  his  family  in  the  Eucha- 
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ristic  celebration. 

Dave  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Warren  of  Peterborough.  He  has 
three  sisters,  Mary  Anne,  Christine  and 
Bernadette  and  one  brother,  Michael. 
All  were  present  for  the  ordination. 

Last  July,  Dave  received  the  minis- 
tries of  Lector  and  Acolyte  and  was 
ordained  by  Bishop  Vicente  Ataviado 
of  Southern  Leyte.  He  returned  to 
Canada  last  August. 

On  Sunday,  October  30th,  1977 
Dave  concelebrated  the  Eucharist  for 
the  first  time,  along  with  nine  concele- 
brants.  Five  of  the  concelebrants  were 
fellow-SFMers:  Fathers  Hugh  Mac- 

Dougall,  James  McGuire,  Terry  Galla- 
gher, Clair  Yaeck  and  Very  Reverend 
Michael  O’Kane,  Superior  General. 
Other  concelebrants  were:  Monsignors 


Gregory  Weis  and  C.H.  O’Donoghue 
and  Father  Frank  Grant,  all  of  Peter- 
borough, Father  Francis  Maloney, 
C.Ss.R.,  and  Father  Ray  Montague  of 
St.  Catherine’s  Diocese,  who  spent 
some  time  working  with  Scarboro  peo- 
ple in  the  Philippines. 

Father  O’Kane  was  homilist.  His 
homily  was  a reflection  on  the  call  to 
the  priesthood,  its  commitment  of  life, 
love  and  talents  in  tl^e  marketplace  of 
today’s  world.  He  spoke  of  a recent 
experience  in  Brazil  in  a favetla  or 
slum  area  on  the  outskirts  of  Sao 
Paulo.  Along  with  two  other  priests,  or 
padres  as  the  people  call  them,  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  “90  or 
100  excited,  shouting,  tearful,  angry 
men  and  women.”  What  was  their 
problem?  They  were  being  evicted 
from  their  huts,  literally  thrown  out 


David  Warren,  SFM,  (standing  L)  is  addressed  by  the  Bishop,  the  Most  Reverend 
James  L Doyle,  D.  D.,  during  ordination  ceremonies.  Seated  on  the  Bishop's  left 
is  I/.  Rev.  Michael  O’ Kane,  Superior  General  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society. 
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into  the  streets. 

And  what  could  the  priests  do? 
They  could  only  stand  with  them. 
“Witnessing  to  the  presence  of  Christ, 
the  padres  speak  the  ‘sacramental 
word’  by  serving  God’s  poor  and  dis- 
possessed.’’ They  offer  comfort  and 
support.  Father  O’Kane  said  that  this 
is  the  challenge  that  faces  every  Chris- 
tian in  the  marketplace  of  the  twenti- 
eth century,  “but  it  is  the  special  role 
of  God’s  minister  in  today’s  world.’’ 

He  reminded  Father  Warren  that 
this  is  the  challenge  that  faces  him.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  added  dimension  of 
mission,  the  call  to  go  forth  to  other 
countries,  and  the  added  responsibility 
of  sharing  at  home  “the  insights,  the 
experiences,  the  Christ  that  you  have 
discovered  and  will  discover  in  the 
Philippines.’’ 

Following  the  Mass,  Father  Warren 
addressed  a few  words  to  the  congrega- 
tion, expressing  his  thanks  to  all  who 
had  shared  and  participated  in  his 
steps  to  the  priesthood.  He  said:  “I 
feel  that  God  has  been  very  good  to 
me,  and  I hope  that  in  the  years  ahead 
in  my  ministry  as  a priest  that  1 will  be 
able  to  return  some  small  portion  of 
what  the  Lord  has  given  to  me.  In  my 
priesthood  I hope  that  I will  always 
remember  the  words  of  our  patron,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  who  described  him- 
self as  a “voice.’’  John  the  Baptist  is 
the  voice,  but  Jesus  is  the  Word.  Some- 
times the  voice  falters,  sometimes  the 
voice  is  strong,  sometimes  the  voice  is 
weak.  But  I derive  tremendous  conso- 
lation from  the  fact  that  I am  only  the 
voice.  Jesus  is  the  Word.’’ 

Father  Dave  returns  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  continue  his  missionary  activi- 
ties there.  He  will  be  located  in  Cabal- 
ian.  Southern  Leyte.* 


Wien 
the  Snake 
Sites  the 
Sen 

Fr.  Bob  Ogle 
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Gerald  Curry,  SFM 


The  traditional  concept  of  the  mis- 
sionary was  that  of  one  sent  out  to 
win  souls  for  Christ.  Conversion  was 
the  goal  of  missionary  activity  and  the 
missionary  was  the  bearer  of  truth. 
Without  him  countless  souls  were 
being  lost  as  each  day  went  by.  This 
concept  was  held  and  still  is  held  by 
not  a few  Christians.  A recent  reading 
of  our  founder’s  autobiography,  writ- 
ten about  25  years  ago,  reveals  that 
same  concept  of. mission  and  mission- 
aries. Many  Christians  still  firmly 
believe  that  God’s  saving  action  among 
people  begins  only  with  the  arrival  of 
the  missionary. 

Today,  however,  these  attitudes  are 
changing.  Missionaries  are  returning 
from  overseas  convinced  that  they 


have  received  more  than  they  have . J 
given,  convinced  that  they  have  i 
learned  valuable  lessons  which  they  I 
must  now  share  with  their  fellow  ^ 
Christians  at  home.  More  and  more,  ; 
missionaries  now  understand  their  task 
as  one  of  witnessing  to  the  Gospel, 
proclaiming  It  in  word  and  deed  and  I 
being  less  concerned  with  conversion. 
With  St.  Paul  they  now  understand 
that  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  entering  Christianity  is  in  the  J 
hand  of  God.  They  also  realize  that  | 
God’s  saving  action  is  present  among  I 
people  and  is  at  work  In  many  ways  ^ 
independent  of  them.  | 

With  Vatican  II  and  our  Society’s  | 
subsequent  Chapters  of  1968  and  | 
1974,  Scarboro  began  to  realize  that  % 
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The  Tea  Ceremony,  part  of  Japan's  culture,  exemplifies  many  characteristics  of 
the  Japanese  — for  example,  their  concern  for  detail,  for  color,  for  posture  and 
movement. 


an  important  part  of  its  mission  was  to 
bring  the  experience  and  knowledge  its 
missionaries  had  learned  In  mission 
overseas  to  our  fellow  Canadians.  The 
Mission  Information  Department  was 
set  up  as  one  vehicle  through  which 
the  Society  would  share  its  experience 
with  the  Canadian  Church.  The  De- 
partment took  its  direction  from  the 
1974  Chapter  which  saw  Its  responsi- 
bility to  the  Canadian  Church  in  these 
terms  — “The  Society  assists  the 
Church  in  Canada  by  opening  it  to  a 
fuller  understanding  of  diversity,  both 
in  the  ways  God’s  love  Is  present  in  the 
world  and  in  the  ways  in  which  the 
Gospel  itself  is  lived  in  diverse  con- 
texts. As  well,  the  1974  Chapter  stated 
its  responsibility  to  make  Canadian 


Christians  aware  of  the  impediments 
to  God’s  Kingdom  that  exist  through- 
out our  world.  Basically,  the  Society, 
was  verbalizing,  saying  to  itself,  that 
part  of  its  mission  was  to  our  Canadian 
people  — that  indeed  it  had  a reverse 
mission.  This  concept  of  reverse  mis- 
sion is  one  of  the  many  new  ideas  that 
we  find  talked  about  among  contem- 
porary missionaries. 

The  missionary’s  attempts  to  wit- 
ness to  the  Kingdom  of  God  among 
other  people  have  led  him  to  experi- 
ence, to  see,  and  understand  life  in 
new  and  different  ways  — have  led  him 
to  a broader  view  of  life  because  of  the 
way  others  live  it.  He  has  experienced 
a different  culture.  He  has  experienced 
a Church  different  from  his  own  and  a 
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Natural  disasters  are  common  in  Japan.  Patience  and  perseverance  in  the  face  of 
hardship  are  well  known  characteristics. 


Christianity  based  on  a different  men- 
tality. For  example,  having  lived  and 
experienced  life  in  another  country 
the  missionary  is  more  able  to  sympa- 
thize, to  understand  what  it  is  like  for 
the  many  who  have  immigrated  to 
Canada.  He  can  stand  alongside  these 
new  Canadians  and  help  them  to  be 
accepted  and  understood.  Today,  Scar- 
boro  carries  out  reverse  mission  by  hav- 
ing several  of  its  members  working 
with  various  parts  of  the  immigrant 
community. 

As  well,  Scarboro  has  fought  for  a 
just  immigration  bill.  Scarboro  has 
spoken  out  in  our  churches  and  to  the 
Church  as  a whole  on  behalf  of  our 
immigrant  brothers.  It  should  be  noted 
that  many  others  who  struggled  for  a 
fairer  immigration  bill  had  had  mission 
experience  with  sister  Churches  over- 


seas. Missionaries  coming  from  Latin 
America  are  especially  adept  at  under- 
standing and  fighting  for  justice  for 
the  many  refugees  that  are  now  fleeing 
from  Chile  and  other  South  American 
countries. 

Scarboro  missionaries  from  Japan 
can  share  their  experience  of  a very 
small  Church  community  living  among 
millions  of  non-Christians.  Rules  and 
regulations  seen  as  all  important  in  a 
more  Christian  context  are  seen  in  a 
different  light  in  japan.  Much  less  em- 
phasis is  put  on  the  Sunday  obligation, 
for  example,  when  it  concerns  a wife 
who  must  be  at  home  with  her  non- 
Christian  husband  on  Sunday,  his  only 
day  off.  Little  is  said  regarding  birth 
control  and  sexual  mores  and  customs. 
Abortion  is  a great  problem  in  Japan 
and  while  the  Church  condemns  it. 
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i As  one  enters  the  shrine  area  they  must  purify  themselves  from  this  fountain  of 
I fresh  spring  water. 


those  who  have  had  an  abortion  are 
dealt  with  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. Dispensation  from  the  form  of 
marriage  is  common.  The  very  prag- 
matic and  scientific  Japanese  mind 
leaves  the  Japanese  less  able  to  open 
themselves  to  believe  in  such  dogmas 
as  the  virginity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  so  this  is  not  dwelt  upon  in 
any  catechesis.  In  sharing  this  experi- 
ence the  missionary  can  help  the 
Church  in  Canada  to  be  more  under- 
standing and  tolerant  and  perhaps  to 
put  less  emphasis  on  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  on  Church  teachings  which 
are  not  central  to  our  faith. 

Discovering  the  good  found  in 
another  people,  in  their  culture  and 
way  of  life,  is  an  experience  the  mis- 
sionary can  share  with  the  Canadian 
Church.  The  old  concept  of  the 


‘pagan’  or  ‘heathen’  soon  fades  when 
one  discovers  the  innate  spirituality  of 
a people  like  the  Japanese.  The  mis- 
sionary realizing  that  God  is  acting 
among  other  peoples  and  outside  of 
Church  is  soon  lead  to  re-assess  the 
traditional  notion  that  the  only  place 
of  God’s  action  is  within  the  Church. 
The  Church  is  then  understood  as  the 
extraordinary  means  of  salvation  and 
not  the  ordinary  way  in  which  people 
find  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Because  of 
this  the  missionary  learns  to  under- 
stand his  being  a Christian  as  a respon- 
sibility and  not  just  a privilege.  Neat 
divisions  of  what  is  spiritual  and  what 
is  secular  or  profane  soon  give  way  and 
one  begins  to  see  God’s  action  and  pre- 
sence in  most  of  man’s  activities  and  in 
most  areas  of  man’s  life. 

A missionary  from  Japan  can  share 
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his  experience  of  a people  who  work 
very  hard  for  much  less  of  this  world’s 
goods,  of  a people  used  to  pain  who 
can  teach  the  Christian  much  about 
perseverance  and  long  suffering  in  the 
face  of  physical  and  pyschological 
hardships.  For  the  Japanese,  work  is 
much  more  sacred  — a blessing  — a 
given  role  in  life  to  which  they  re- 
spond with  deep  loyalty  to  their  em- 
ployers. This  loyalty  is  returned  by  the 
company  in  many  ways  — for  exam- 
ple, Japanese  companies  rarely  fire  or 
dismiss  their  employees.  Loyalty  of 
the  Japanese  to  their  country  and  to 
its  symbol,  the  Emperor,  has  changed 
little.  We  in  Canada  can  learn  much 
from  this  spirit  of  loyalty. 

The  Japanese  exhibit  a far  greater 
respect  for  their  dead  than  most  Chris- 
tians I know.  The  remains  of  deceased 
parents  and  grandparents  are  placed  in 
a shrine  In  the  Japanese  home.  I re- 
member a visit  with  a friend  to  his 
country  house.  He  had  taken  along 
some  oranges  from  the  city  and  the 
first  thing  his  relatives  did  on  receiving 
the  oranges  was  to  place  some  of  them 
In  front  of  the  household  shrine  as  an 
offering  to  the  deceased  members  of 
the  family.  Some  Japanese,  especially 
the  older  ones,  remember  their  dead 
by  praying  each  morning  before  these 
household  shrines. 

Our  missionaries  from  Third  World 
countries  return  to  the  Canadian 
Church  with  a strong  message  of  the 
Injustice  of  the  Western  economic 
system  and  the  burden  It  places  on  the 
vast  majority  of  Third  World  peoples. 
This  message  of  suffering  and  the  need 
for  social  justice  plays  a large  part  in 
the  ‘reverse  mission’  of  our  society. 
Many  Canadian  Christians  are  unable 
to  hear  this  message  and  are  especially 


unwilling  to  face  the  part  Canada  plays 
in  the  oppression  of  others,  let  alone 
attempt  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Third  World  missionaries  return 
with  the  message  of  a Church  awaken- 
ing to  the  needs  of  a people  — standing 
solidly  on  the  side  of  the  poor  against 
the  powerful  and  wealthy.  Asa  result, 
their  message  Is  of  a persecuted 
Church  where  those  who  have  the 
courage  to  speak  out  are  often  system- 
atically done  away  with  by  political 
and  military  elites  who  are  kept  in 
power  with  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment and  business  elites  of  First  World 
countries,  including  our  own. 

A missionary  from  the  poorer  coun- 
tries can  tell  the  Canadian  Church  of 
the  spiritual  richness  of  people  whose 
spirituality  has  not  been  suffocated  by 
an  over-abundance  of  this  world’s 
goods.  The  Canadian  Church  can  learn 
much  from  the  way  Third  World  Cath- 
olics celebrate  the  feasts  of  Our  Lord’s 
birth  and  resurrection.  They  can  learn 
much  from  the  simple  faith,  the  un- 
dying hope  and  the  charity  as  prac- 
tised among  the  poor  of  God’s  King- 
dom. 

Another  lesson  from  the  Third 
World  Churches  is  the  importance  and 
emergence  of  a new  kind  of  Church 
community  called  “Basic  Christian 
Communities.”  An  estimated  25,000 
of  these  can  be  found  in  Latin 
America.  The  formation  of  these  com- 
munities within  the  Canadian  Church 
is  taking  place  and  should  be  a priority 
for  those  engaged  In  pastoral  work  in 
this  country  where  huge  parishes  pre- 
vent individual  Christians  from  experi- 
encing any  kind  of  community.  The 
recent  Synod  in  Rome  pointed  to  the 
necessity  of  these  communities. 

With  the  decline  in  vocations  the 
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Unjust  social  and  economic  structures  are  the  basic  causes  of  misery  in  many 
third  world  countries. 


Canadian  Church  could  well  heed  the 
message  of  missionaries  who  speak  of 
the  development  of  new  ministries  and 
a new  kind  of  leadership  within  the 
Christian  community  that  is  found  in 
other  countries.  While  the  Church  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  Is  engaged  In 
developing  ministries  among  the  laity 
it  is  sad  to  see  that  there  are  areas  of 
the  Church  in  Canada  doing  little  to 
promote  ministries  or  about  animating 
the  laity  to  take  a leadership  role  in 
every  aspect  of  Church  life.  The  days 
when  seminaries  and  convents  were 
full  may  be  gone  forever  and  the  signs 
of  the  times  through  which  the  Spirit 
is  speaking  to  us  is  calling  for  action  to 
help  the  Church  face  the  21st  century. 


An  essential  lesson  coming  to  us 
from  the  persecuted  Church  around 
the  world  concerns  the  very  role  of  the 
Church.  From  around  the  world  the 
Church  is  being  called  upon  to  become 
one  with  the  poor  and  powerless  and 
to  stand  alongside  of  them  and  speak 
out  for  them.  The  Church  must  be  the 
voice  of  the  poor  and  powerless. 

For  the  returned  missionary  reverse 
mission  is  sharing  his  concerns  about 
all  of  the  above  and  much  more. 
Experience  has  changed  him  and  like 
the  prophets  of  old  he  is  now  being 
sent  to  his  own  people  to  help  them  in 
their  struggle  to  build  the  kingdom 
Jesus  came  to  proclaim  — a kingdom 
of  justice,  peace  and  love.» 
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Roehais 

means 

Resolution 


Harvey  Steele,  SFM 


Come  months  ago  I took  a seven-day 
^course,  the  brainchild  of  a French 
priest,  Andre  Rochais.  It  was  called 
“Personality  A”,  the  first  and  basic 
course  of  a program  of  fifteen  weeks. 

The  whole  program  treats  of  Self, 
Others  and  God,  and  how  the  three 
relate  to  each  other.  It  is  not  a spiri- 
tual retreat,  nor  a course  in  Group 
Dynamics.  It  is  something  of  both  and 
much  more.  For  me,  it  was  a reward- 
ing week. 

The  Rochais  sessions  appear  to  me 
to  have  a connection  with  the  adult 
education  methods  of  Paulo  Freire, 
the  exiled  Brazilian;  something  too  of 
the  liberation  theology  of  the  Peruvian 
priest  Gutierrez,  and  a trace  of  Karl 
Marx.  I sensed  something  revolution- 
ary in  the  Rochais  program.  Too  bad 


there  were  only  three  priests  among 
forty  sisters  taking  the  course. 

Pere  Andre  Rochais  is  a 57-year  old  . 
priest  of  the  diocese  of  Poitiers, 
France.  He  was  a religious  brother  for 
several  years.  After  ordination  he 
worked  a few  years  among  the  poor  in 
slum  areas  and  then  decided  to  study 
sociology.  After  his  sociological  stud- 
ies, he  studied  psychology,  especially 
the  works  of  Carl  Rogers.  Rochais 
began  applying  his  ideas  on  man  and 
society  in  1966,  giving  weekend 
courses  to  workers  in  the  slums.  The 
three-day  course  soon  grew  into  a 
seven-day  course;  now  it  runs  fifteen 
weeks  and  will  soon  be  a course  of 
thirty  weeks. 

Pere  Rochais  brought  his  courses  to 
Quebec  nine  years  ago,  and  three  years 
later  they  began  in  English  in  Canada. 
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The  courses  are  now  being  offered  in 
38  countries  around  the  world. 

The  Program  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  God  lives  in  us,  our  inner  Beings, 
an  area  little  known  to  us.  The  Ro- 
chais  philosophy  opposes  the  com- 
monly held  idea  of  many  Christians 
that  man  is  basically  sinful.  It  holds  a 
positive  concept  of  man:  man  is  beau- 
tiful, if  weak,  but  not  basically  corrupt 
or  sinful. 

We  were  kept  busy  during  the  seven 
days,  ten  hours  a day,  listening  to  lec- 
tures, doing  exercises,  searching  and 
examining  our  past  and  present  lives, 
trying  to  find  answers  to:  Who  am  I? 
What  am  I?  Why  am  I the  way  I am? 

The  five  W’s  of  journalism  (who, 
what,  when,  where  and  why)  were  ap- 
plied to  all  important  people,  events, 
decisions,  dreams,  hopes  and  Ideals  in 
my  past  life.  From  these  meditations 
and  exercises,  common  trends  and  pat- 
terns of  my  inner- Being  appeared. 
Awareness  was  stressed  and  the  em- 
phasis was  always  on  the  positive  in 
one’s  character. 

Agreeing  with  most  psychologists, 
Rochais  claims  we  only  live  in  A 
SMALL  PART  OF  OUR  BEINGS:  in 
the  mind,  will,  memory,  imagination, 
and  in  the  sensitive  fed  by  the  five 
senses.  We  only  live  in  the  peak  of  the 
human  iceberg,  neglecting  the  sub- 
merged eight-ninths  of  our  beings, 
wherein  lives  our  true  Beings  and  also 
where  God  resides  In  us. 

The  week’s  experience  convinced 
me  that  probably  the  many  hours  I 
have  spent  in  prayer  and  meditation 
seeking  God  have  been  largely  in  vain. 
I was  searching  for  Him  where  He  did 
not  exist.  Back  in  seminary  days 
psychology  was  a forbidden  subject.  It 
was  called  a dirty  subject  by  some  spir- 


itual experts  because  Freud  tied  It 
closely  with  sex;  the  supreme  threat  to 
celibates. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  I felt  that  I 
was  not  such  a rotter,  far  from  saintly 
for  sure,  but  with  hope  of  improving 
my  relations  with  others  and  God.  The 
course  made  me  realize  that  prayer  is 
not  so  much  what  I say,  my  talking 
and  thinking  with  God  and  self,  rather 
my  listening,  letting  Him  talk  to  me. 
Nobody  likes  or  listens  much  to  a 
chatterbox,  much  less  God.  Prayer  is 
being  relaxed  physically  and  mentally, 
shutting  down  the  activities  of  the 
mind,  will,  memory  and  imagination, 
and  just  being  ‘at  home’  with  my 
inner-self,  a host  to  God. 

Because  the  course  was  a search 
into  our  past  lives,  naturally  It  brought 
back  to  my  mind  the  years  I was  in 
China.  I recalled  how  the  Chinese  phil- 
osophers and  mystics  were  searching 
for  God  centuries  before  Christ,  using 
methods  not  unlike  those  of  Rochais. 
Navel  gazing,  as  some  Westerners  call 
it,  and  other  forms  of  meditation  and 
prayer  common  to  the  Orient  in  their 
quest  for  God  and  human  perfection 
are  highly  developed  arts  in  Oriental 
religions. 

As  bearers  of  Christ’s  revelation  to 
the  people  of  China,  few  of  us  mission- 
aries gave  serious  thought  or  Im- 
portance to  the  Oriental  mystics  and 
their  religions.  We  were  convinced  that 
we  alone  held  all  the  truths  of  religion 
and  the  only  sure  way  to  salvation.  We 
saw  the  oriental  “pagans”  as  people 
living  in  darkness,  with  little  chance  of 
salvation  if  they  did  not  accept  our 
teachings. 

Times  have  changed.  Thousands  of 
Christians  in  the  West  are  leaving  the 
traditional  established  churches  and 
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some,  especially  young  people,  are 
looking  into  new  ways  to  find  God. 
Some  religious  and  theologians  from 
the  West  are  going  to  the  Orient  to  live 
with  Lamas  and  others  in  their  monas- 
teries trying  to  learn  from  them  their 
methods  of  prayer  and  meditation.  A 
few  years  ago  the  well-known  Ameri- 
can Trappist,  Thomas  Merton,  acciden- 
tally died  in  the  Orient.  His  mission 
was  to  look  into  the  art  of  prayer  and 
contemplation  as  practised  by  the 
Orientals. 

Without  any  knowledge  of  Christ 
and  His  revelation,  or, even  a knowl- 
edge of  God’s  revelation  to  the  Jews,  it 
is  uncanny  how  close  to  Christian  doc- 
trine are  the  teachings  of  Confucius, 
Lao  Tzu  and  Mencius  who  lived  cen- 
turies before  Christ.  Mencius,  who 
lived  about  three  centuries  before 
Christ,  said,  “All  men  are  born  good, 
loving  and  equal.’’  Mencius’  ideas  on 
humanism,  love  and  man’s  worth  come 
closer  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  than 
do  many  beliefs  of  some  Christian 
gfoups,  those,  for  example,  who  hold 
that  man  is  depraved  and  essentially 
evil.  In  the  field  of  politics,  Mencius 
was  more  a democrat  than  many  of 
the  self-proclaimed  democrats  of  the 
Right  and  Left  in  places  like  Moscow, 
Brazil,  Chile  and  other  so-called  Chris- 
tian countries.  Speaking  of  the  State, 
Mencius  said,  “the  people  are  the  most 
important,  territory  is  secondary,  and 
the  ruler  the  least  important.’’  His 
ideas  are  not  unlike  those  of  Freire, 
Gutierrez  and  Marx. 

Freire  holds  that  men,  even  illiter- 
ates, are  capable  of  critically  becoming 
aware  of  their  own  persons  and  their 
surrounding  world  and  able  to  deal 
with  it  by  dialoguing  with  others. 
Awareness  is  the  key  word  in  his  pro- 


cess. The  military  dictators  of  Latin 
America  felt  threatened  by  Freire’s 
ideas  calling  for  the  awakening  of  the 
oppressed  poor. 

The  liberation  theology  of  Gutier- 
rez, similar  to  that  of  Freire,  Is  a call 
to  the  poor  and  oppressed  to  become 
aware  of  their  own  worth  as  human 
beings,  to  seek  liberation  and  to  build 
their  own  just  society,  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  This  is  theology  with  a political 
flavor,  whose  object  is  Christ,  who 
alone  can  free  man  from  sin,  the  root 
cause  of  all  human  problems. 

Karl  Marx  opposed  religion  and  the 
Church  and  declared  himself  an 
atheist,  but  he  did  believe  in  man  and 
his  right  to  be  free  and  fulfilled.  He 
called  for  social  economic  reforms,  a 
revolt  against  those  who  exploited  and 
oppressed  the  poor.  Like  Freire  and 
Gutierrez  his  dialectical  teachings 
demand  a critical  analysis  of  man  and 
his  society. 

New  ideas  calling  for  change  wheth- 
er from  Mencius,  Christ,  Marx  or 
others  are  always  labelled  revolution- 
ary and  dangerous  by  those  in  charge 
of  establishments.  Those  who  hold 
power  and  control  over  the  lives  of 
others  fear  to  lose  It,  whether  they  are 
heads  of  Church,  State  or  other  estab- 
lishments. All  mandarins  pay  lip  ser- 
vice to  democracy  but  all  fear  a free 
people.  The  goals  of  Rochais  are  rev- 
olutionary, to  free  people  from  their 
myths  and  illusions  about  themselves, 
others  and  God.  Freire  works  through 
education,  Gutierrez  through  theol- 
ogy, Marx  through  economics  and 
Rochais  through  man’s  Inner-Being. 
All  seek  man’s  freedom  and  fulfilment. 

The  Rochais  program  deserves  to  be 
better  known  and  taken  seriously  by 
all  who  seek  the  truth.* 
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‘Towards  Jii 

AUDIO  VISU;^ 


IMMIGRATION  - FOR  BREAD  AND  HOPE 

Gives  a broader  understanding  of  why  people  leave  their  home- 
land in  search  of  a better  life.  Examines  immigration  to  Canada 
as  well  as  the  movement  of  Canadians  within  their  own  country. 
(25  min.  Rental  only) 


MULTINATIONALS  - GUESS  WHO'S  .. 

COMING  TO  BREAKFAST  j 

The  activities  of  Gulf  and  Western,  especially  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  arc  examined.  Raises  some  basic  questions  re  the 
operations  of  a multinational  in  a developing  country.  (25  min. 
Purchase  Price  $63.00*) 


BANKS  - BANKING  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA 

This  audio-visual  surveys  North  American  bank  loans  to  this 
mineral  rich  country,  where  apartheid  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  effect  of  these  loans  on  the  majority  of  the  population  is  ’ 
demonstrated.  (22  min.  Purchase  Price  $63.00)  ?; 

I 

RESOURCES  - NORTHERN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  1975  theme  of  the  Canadian  Bishops’Labor  Day^tatement  , 
about  responsible  use  of  our  Northern  resources. (20  min.  Pur-  ■ 
chase  Price  $50.00) 
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ce  For  All’ 

lUCATION  AIDS 

-OOD  - SHARING  DAILY  BREAD 

An  audio-visual  presentation  of  the  1974  Canadian  Bishops’ 
Message  about  the  responsible  management  of  food.  (16  min. 
Purchase  Price  $50.00*) 

SHARING  GLOBAL  RESOURCES 

A provocative  look  at  how  the  earth’s  limited  resources  are  cur- 
rently managed  and  the  pressures  for  change  that  are  coming 
from  both  home  and  abroad. (46  min.  Rental  only) 

PARTICIPATION  - FROM  WORDS  TO  ACTION 

The  1976  Labor  Day  Statement  of  the  Canadian  Bishops  urging 
Christian  participation  in  the  many  issues  facing  Canadians  to- 
day. (30  min.  Purchase  Price  $60.00) 

PARTICIPATION  - A SOCIETY  TO  BE  TRANSFORMED 

A 2-part  audio  visual  challenging  Canadians  to  reflect,  as  Cana- 
dians, on  the  issues  of  concern  in  Canada  today.  (35  mm  slide 
presentation,  2 carousels  - 80  slides  each.  Purchase  Price  $1  25.00) 
(Film  strip  presentation,  2 film  strips  — 80  frames  each. 

Purchase  Price  $60.00) 

Rental  fee  for  all  A. V.s  — 1 week  $5.00 

2 weeks  $7.50 

*Available  in  film  strip  and  cassette  $17.00 

Send  inquiries  to: 

Audio-Visual  Section, 

Mission  Information  Dept., 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M 1 M 1 M4 
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Life 
in  the 
What  is 


A book  of  poetry  and  prose  by  Mrs.  Anita  M.  LaPointe 

of  Port  Colborne,  Ontario. 

“Poetry  is  a prayer,  a probing,  a seeking  in  God’s  mysteries.’’ 


With  a basis  in  Hindu  philosophy  these  poems  speak  of  life 
as  it  really  is  and  how  it  has  affected  the  author. 


“Long  handwriting  was  chosen  for  its  warmth  and  imperfections.’’ 


Beauty  is.  . . 

The  innocence  of  the  child. 

The  exuberance  of  youth. 

The  vigor  of  maturity. 

The  patience  of  the  elderly. 

The  resignation  of  the  sick. 

The  symmetry  of  design. 

The  usefulness  of  things, 
Beauty  is  Truth  in  everything.” 


All  proceeds  for  this  book  go  to  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

Price  — $3.00,  postage  included.  To 
order,  write  to: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  MIW  1Z4 
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SCARBORO  FOREIBN  MISSION  SBCIETY 


WHO  " 
STANDS 
TAUER? 


TEie  life  of  a Scarboro  Missionary  is  based  on 
tfie  conviction  tliat  tlie  value  of  eacli  individual 
person  surpasses  the  most  sophisticated  technical 
accomplishments.  We  are  convinced  that  only  in 
Christ  does  the  mystery  of  man  take  on  iight. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS: 

If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  about  how  you  can  share  in  the  mission  of 
our  lay  and  clerical  members  to  realize  the  brotherhood  of  people,  the  love 
and  justice  that  is  the  essence  of  Christianity 


WRITE:  The  Formation-Education  Department 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough.  Ontario.  MiM  IM4 
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Fr.  Tom  Morrissey 
with  newly  ordained 
Fr.  Suzuki  Noboru. 


Remember 


I remember  what,  in  retrospect  anyhow,  were  almost  halcyon  days  in  the  mid 
M950’s  and  early  60’s.  Many  excellent  young  men  and  women  were  finding 
their  way  to  Scarboro’s  church  in  Nagoya  city.  One  midsummer  evening  a young 
man,  already  a veteran  catechumen,  brought  along  a friend  and  fellow-worker. 
The  newcomer,  Suzuki  Noboru,  just  wanted  to  listen  to  an  instruction  and  hear 
and  see  what  was  to  be  heard  and  seen  at  the  Christian  church.  Evidently,  he  was 
pleased  as  but  a few  weeks  later  Suzuki  was  at  the  church  almost  every  night.  He 
began  and  continued  the  course  of  instructions  and  often  sat  in  with  more 
advanced  groups  just  to  listen. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  first  year  as  a catechumen,  Suzuki  was  elected 
president  of  the  catechumens’  club,  which  was  a test  and  proof  of  his  full 
acceptance  into  the  group.  He  did  have  the  gift  of  being  able  to  make  others  feel 
they  were  needed  and  were  important.  Not  a bad  quality  in  a leader!  Finally, 
about  a year  and  a half  later  Suzuki  was  one  of  those  baptized  on  December  3rd, 
1962  which,  coincidentally,  was  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  my  ordination 
to  the  priesthood. 

And  now  Suzuki  Noboru  is  a priest.  On  October  29th,  1977,  and  little  more 
than  a month  short  of  my  fortieth  anniversary,  Suzuki-san  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  Nagoya  city.  As  I imposed  hands  on  him  that  afternoon  I fervently 
prayed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  fill  his  priestly  soul  with  love  and  the  grace  of 
perseverance  in  his  vocation.  The  following  morning  I concelebrated  with  him  at 
his  First  Mass  and  gave  the  homily.  Truly  ‘twas  a time  of  great  joy  for  me  and  of 
thankgiving  to  God  for  this,  another  of  His  favours.  . .To  remember  is  not  to 
forget  and  i shall  not  forget  Fr.  Suzuki’s  ordination  and  First  Mass,  the  beautiful 
sequence  to  that  evening  so  many  years  ago.  Among  those  present  at  the  ordina- 
tion ceremony  and  First  Mass  was  Mr.  Iguma,  the  young  man  who  introduced 
Suzuki-san  to  me.« 

Tom  Morrissey,  SFM 
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YOUR! 

EXPIF 

date! 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father;  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  ‘The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  MIM  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


MARCH 


scarboro 

missions 


FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


pr.  Gregory  Chisholm,  C.P.,  a member  of  the 
Passionist  order  is  going  to  Peru  to  work  with 
Scarboro’s  Jack  Lynch,  Tom  Walsh  and  Dan 
O’Neill  In  ‘Christ,  Light  of  the  World’  parish.  In 
1977,  Greg  spent  four  months  in  Peru  and  prior 
to  that  was  in  Colombia  to  learn  the  language.* 

pathers  joe  Young,  Rollie  Roberts  and  Terry 
O’Sullivan  have  been  named  by  their  regions 
as  delegates  to  the  1978  Chapter  which  begins 
In  May.  Fr.  Young  will  represent  Guyana,  Fr. 
Roberts,  St.  Vincent  and  Fr.  O’Sullivan,  Brazil. 

The  task  of  the  delegate  Is  a difficult  one.  To 
the  best  of  his  ability  he  has  to  represent  his 
group  but  also  must  use  his  judgement  and 
follow  his  own  conscience  in  voting  for  policies 
that  will  determine  the  direction  of  the  Society 
for  the  next  four  years.  For  Fathers  Young  and 
O’Sullivan  it  will  be  a first  experience  in  partici- 
pating in  a General  Chaper.  Fr.  Roberts  has,  as 
the  saying  goes,  been  there  before  and  for  a long 
time  served  the  Society  as  magazine  editor  and 
promotion  director.* 
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Fr.  Chishol\ 


Fr.  Young 


I 

Fr.  Robert 


Fr.  O 


Vol.  59,  No.  3 March,  1978.  ; 

1 

t|1 

the  Editor 

ii 

"Joday,  all  over  our  world  much  is  being  said  and  written  on 
human  rights.  Within  Canada,  human  rights  issues  deal  with  jus-  f 

tice  for  immigrants,  for  the  poor  and  for  our  native  people.  Cana-  S 

dians  speak  of  the  human  rights  issue  of  employment,  of  regional 
disparity.  As  well,  we  are  aware  of  human  rights  that  are  involved 
in  the  abortion  issue,  or  that  of  the  struggle  for  gay  rights  — in  f 

the  women’s  movement  and  in  the  civil  rights  movement.  || 

In  the  military  dictatorships  of  Latin  and  South  America,  f| 

human  rights  involve  the  very  basics,  such  as  land  ownership,  I 

hunger  and  malnutrition,  and  conditions  of  slave  labor.  || 

In  Communist  countries  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  || 

choice,  of  religion,  of  movement,  all  these  basic  human  rights  are  « 

being  trampled  upon. 

As  Christians,  our  responsibility  is  clear  in  the  face  of  Injustice  iij 

and  in  the  face  of  the  suffering  of  our  brothers  and  sisters.  Arch- 
bishop Dorn  Helder  Camara  tells  us  that  the  Church  must  be  the 
voice  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  — must  speak  out  against  every 
injustice.  Today  many  within  the  Church  are  fulfilling  this  role.  i 

Christians  are  speaking  out  in  South  Africa,  in  Chile,  in  the  Philip-  j 

pines,  in  Canada  and  around  the  world  and,  like  the  Christ  who 
hungered  and  thirsted  for  justice,  they  too  are  being  persecuted.*  ji 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SVMjFar  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SVMj  Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  RtscoA  j Layout  Artist:  Ronald 


Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l.  ISSN  0700-6802 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions:  $3.00 
a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and  $50.00  for 
life.  — Second  class  mail  registration  No. 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P.,  280 
Progress  Ave.,  Scarborough,  Ont.  MIP  2Z4. 
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Action  on  behalf  of  justice  and 
participation  in  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  world  fully 
appear  to  us  as  a constitutive 
dimension  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
the  Church’s  mission  for 
the  redemption  of  the  human 
race  and  its  liberation  from  every 
oppressive  situation.  — Synod 
of  Bishops,  Rome,  1971. 


Fr.  Jose  Comblin 


Editor's  Note: 

In  Latin  and  South  America  govern- 
ment by  military  dictatorship  is  com- 
monplace. In  this  article,  Fr.  Jose 
Comblin,  a missionary  to  Brazil  who 
has  been  exiled  from  that  country, 
writes  of  the  strategy  these  dictator- 
ships use  as  they  wield  total  power 
Dver  the  daily  lives  of  the  citizens  of 
their  country.  Fr.  Comblin  notes  that 
7 special  ploy  is  to  keep  people  con- 
vinced that  Communism  is  the  enemy. 
Using  this  ploy  the  military  dictator- 
ships have  and  are  manipulating  the 
Church  which  at  times  remains  silent 
in  the  face  of  grave  injustice.  Needless 
to  say  in  many  areas  of  Latin  and 
South  America  the  Church  has  taken  a 
stand  with  the  people  and  as  a result  is 
being  mercilessly  suppressed. 

World  War  II,  a new  concept 
of  the  state  arose,  legitimated  by  a 
new  ideology  of  national  security.  This 
new  model  of  the  state,  with  this  new 
ideology,  has  spread  and  been  progres- 
sively installed  in  many  Latin  Ameri- 


can nations. 

The  seizure  of  power  by  Brazil’s 
armed  forces  in  1964,  for  example,  did 
not  mean  simply  that  the  military 
took  over  the  levers  of  power  in  the 
traditional  state.  Rather,  they 
launched  a brand  new  kind  of  state, 
based  on  an  ideology  that  breaks  clean 
with  the  entire  political  theory  of  the 
Western  world  since  Montesquieu  and 
in  a general  way  with  the  whole  con- 
cept of  the  state  that  came  with  Latin 
America’s  independence. 

indeed,  the  change  was  more  deci- 
sive than  independence  itself  had  been. 
The  traditional  powers  of  the  state 
were  neutralized:  the  legislature  was 
cut  down  to  at  most  a decorative  role; 
the  courts  were  reduced  to  adjudicat- 
ing unimportant  cases;  important  mat- 
ters were  now  turned  over  to  two 
organs  of  national  security,  which  have 
been  given  supreme  power  in  the  state, 
and  the  traditional  executive  branch  — 
the  “government”  — has  been  whittled 
down  to  merely  administering  the  poli- 
cies set  by  the  supreme  power. 


c\L 


I 
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Ultimate  Control 

The  supreme  power  is  twofold. 
There  is,  first,  the  National  Security 
Council  (the  title  may  vary  from  coun- 
try to  country)  made  up  of  the  heads 
of  the  military  system;  it  sets  policies, 
names  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  oversees  the  political  process.  Sec- 
ond, alongside  this  council,  there  is  an 
intelligence  and  action  office  with 
unlimited  control  over  the  lives 
of  the  citizens.  Only  the  National 
Security  Council  has  any  control  over 
this  security  police  office,  which  is  its 
privileged  instrument.  This  sort  of 
state  structure,  completely  different 
from  the  usual  republican  or  demo- 
cratic system,  was  installed  in  Brazil  in 
1964,  in  Argentina  in  1966  and  later 
in  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador 
and,  finally,  Chile. 

The  idea  behind  this  new  state  and 
new  ideology  has  been  clear  in  Latin 
America  since  1949,  when  the  Brazil- 
ian Advanced  War  College  was  set  up. 
The  founding  generals  had  it  clearly  in 
mind  from  the  start.  Fifteen  years 
were  needed  for  them  and  the  officers 
they  trained  in  this  new  ideology  of 
the  state  to  put  their  ideas  into  prac- 
tice. Since  then,  the  pattern  has  spread 
across  the  whole  continent.  The  ideol- 
ogy of  this  new  state  is  based  on  three 
fundamental  notions:  geopolitics,  total 
strategy  and  the  privileged  role  of  the 
armed  forces. 

Geopolitics.  Geopolitics  is  the  disci- 
pline that  the  new  state  invokes  to 
show  that  it  is  scientifically  grounded. 
It  is  looked  on  as  a universal  science 
occupying  the  place  that  philosophy 
used  to  have.  Chilean  General  Pinochet 
was  for  many  years  a professor  of  geo- 
politics and  has  published  his  course 
matter  in  book  form. 


Its  basic  principles  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  The  individual  per- 
son does  not  exist.  Peoples  are  a myth. 
What  exists  are  nations.  Apart  from 
the  nation,  man  does  not  exist.  Man 
equals  nation;  people  equals  nation. 
But,  of  course,  the  nation  is  the  state; 
without  the  state,  the  nation  can  do 
nothing. 

What  is  more,  the  state  is  power. 
Hence,  man  equals  nation  equals  state 
equals  power.  Power  is  man’s  principal 
attribute.  The  world  is  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less  than  a struggle  of 
powers,  a configuration  of  various 
nations  in  uninterrupted  competition 
and  struggle.  For  competition  and 
struggle  are  the  essence  of  power.  By 
definition,  nations  are  rivals  and  they 
must,  willy-nilly,  be  drawn  into  the 
fight  for  life  and  expansion. 

Striving  To  Expand 

The  state  is  an  organism,  a super- 
being that  has  to  defend  itself,  grow! 
and  struggle.  The  first  law  for  the; 
state,  as  for  any  power,  is  expansion,  ^ 
in  order  to  occupy  all  its  vital  space.  I 
For  war  is  the  human  condition,  today  ' 
more  than  ever.  Every  nation  lives  in  a' 
state  of  war. 

But  no  nation  can  protect  itself- 
alone:  it  needs  alliances  and  coalitions. 
The  world  is  defined  by  the  basic  cate- 
gory, “friend-enemy.”  Any  man  is’ 
either  friend  or  foe.  In  the  world, 
there  are  my  allies  and  my  enemies,; 
and  we  are  in  constant  war. 

Presently,  there  is  a principal  antag- 
onism in  the  world  that  looms  over 
everything  else:  the  Occident  againstj 
communism,  the  East  against  the  West.: 
Between  those  two  blocks,  the  war  is 
unremitting;  that  conflict  determines 
the  entire  existence  of  men.  Latin, 
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Those  who  are  weak  suffer  the  most. 


America,  with  its  allies  from  the  West- 
ern world,  Is  in  a state  of  war  against 
world  communism.  Compared  to  that 
fact,  everything  else  is  relative.  A na- 
tion can  accept  no  limitation  of  its 
absolute  power. 

Total  Strategy.  Strategy  is  the  sci- 
ence of  waging  war.  But  if  we  want  to 
understand  modern  strategy,  we  have 
to  realize  what  modern  war  is.  And 
modern  war  is  a total  war,  in  the  fol- 
lowing four  ways: 

1.  It  mobilizes  all  citizens  with  all 
their  resources;  there  is  no  distinction 
between  civilian  and  soldier;  every  citi- 
zen is  warrior; 

2.  All  peoples,  all  countries,  are  in- 
volved in  it; 

3.  Every  human  activity  is  a war 


activity,  a weapon,  an  act  of  struggle; 
there  are  no  neutral  acts; 

4.  There  is  no  longer  any  differ- 
ence between  peacetime  and  wartime; 
war  is  permanent;  peace  is  a continua- 
tion of  war  under  different  forms. 

Underlying  Concepts 

This  total  war  requires  total  stra- 
tegy. In  fact,  what  used  to  be  called 
“politics”  is  now  out  of  date.  Politics 
is  only  one  aspect  of  the  total  war,  the 
total  strategy,  which  is  based  on  three 
concepts:  national  project,  national 
security  and  national  power. 

The  national  project,  i.e.,  national 
purpose,  is  the  goal  or  objective  that 
the  nation  can  reasonably  expect  to 
achieve,  given  its  geographic  situation 
and  the  extent  of  Its  resources.  Na- 
tional security  is  the  absolute  and 
unconditional  value,  without  restric- 
tion or  limitation,  and  the  ultimate 
norm  of  all  public  or  private  activities. 
National  power  is  the  sum  of  the 
nation’s  material,  cultural  and  man- 
power resources  that  can  be  mobilized 
to  promote  the  national  security.  It  is 
the  principal  and  immediate  criterion 
of  all  activity:  every  citizen  must  work 
to  build  up  the  national  power.  All 
activities  find  in  that  power  their 
value,  their  limit  and  their  motive. 

Basic  Strategies 

The  total  strategy  embraces  four 
chief  areas  of  human  life: 

1.  Economic  strategy,  whose  pur- 
pose is  economic  development.  The 
justification  and  rule  of  thumb  for 
economic  development  is  the  expan- 
sion of  national  power;  economic 
development  is  necessary  for  increas- 
ing the  nation’s  war  capability  and  bet- 
ter guaranteeing  its  security. 

2.  Psycho-social  strategy,  whose 
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purpose  is  the  use  of  ideas  and 
other  cultural  forces  to  enhance  the 
national  power.  All  ideas  have  strategic 
value,  positive  or  negative;  the  strategy 
is  to  learn  how  to  choose  and  utilize 
the  helpful  ideas  and  eliminate  the 
dangerous  ones. 

3.  Political  strategy  consists  in 
guiding  and  utilizing  all  the  state’s 
organs  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  pri- 
vate associations  so  they  will  collabo- 
rate in  the  total  strategy;  the  purpose 
of  politics  is  to  organize  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  nation  in  the  war  on  inter- 
national Marxism. 

4.  Military  strategy;  military  action 
is  not  always  necessary;  the  total  stra- 
tegy must  determine  when  a military 
intervention  is  appropriate  and  when 
to  act  by  other  strategies. 

To  attain  the  greatest  security  and 
national  power,  certain  sacrifices  are 
necessary.  Citizens  must  decide  be- 
tween “butter  and  guns.’’  They  must 
realize  that  security  is  more  important 
than  economic  well-being.  Still,  sacri- 
fices should  not  be  such  that  citizens 
stop  being  interested  in  national  secu- 
rity. There  is  a bottom  limit  that  must 
not  be  exceeded. 

Sacrifices  of  individual  freedoms 
may  be  necessary,  too.  Security  de- 
mands may  upset  some  citizens,  but 
they  will  have  to  understand  that  secu- 
rity is  worth  such  sacrifices.  But  indi- 
vidual freedoms  should  not  be  so  lim- 
ited that  citizens  feel  like  slaves,  for 
slaves  are  not  good  soldiers. 

The  Military:  Agents  of  the  Stra- 
tegy. Who  is  to  apply  this  total  stra- 
tegy? The  nation’s  elites,  naturally. 
Running  a war  has  never  been  left  to 
the  masses.  The  role  of  the  elites  is, 
first,  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
national  project,  national  security  and 


national  power,  and  then  to  devise  and  j 
execute  the  strategy;  second,  to  con- 
vince the  masses  to  follow  out  the  stra-  I 
tegy.  In  Latin  America,  only  the  | 
armed  forces  can  step  into  this  role  of  1 
strategic  elites  for  basic  reasons  — the  j 
fickleness  of  civilians  and  the  require-  ; 
ments  of  war.  ; 

In  Brazil,  for  example,  civilians  i 
have  traditionally  been  demagogues  i 
and  political  dabblers,  incapable  of ! 
keeping  order  and  building  up  the  na-  ' 
tional  power.  In  the  years  leading  up  , 
to  1964,  they  had  been  particularly 
irresponsible  and  had  brought  the ! 
country  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 

It  was  not  just  a question  of  who 
should  govern,  but  of  remaking  the 
nation  from  the  ground  up.  Only  the' 
armed  forces  had  the  competence  for' 
“regenerating’’  the  nation,  for  creating! 
it  anew;  theirs  was  an  almost  meta- 
physical role,  rather  than  one  of  mere 
government.  What  was  it  that  con- 
ferred on  them  that  power  of  rooting 
out  all  vices  and  corruption?  The  fact; 
that  the  state  and  the  nation  are  force, 
and  only  force  can  remake  power  and; 
a nation. 

Total  Strategy  and  Religion.  Reli- 
gion is  an  indispensable  factor  in  the 
psycho-social  strategy  and,  as  such,  is 
all-important  for  the  ideology  of  na- 
tional security.  In  the  Occident  noth- 
ing is  as  potent  for  rallying  the  masses, 
to  a war  against  Marxism  as  Christian 
symbols.  For  all  Western  culture  is, 
impregnated  by  Christianity  and  i1 
would  be  folly  not  to  use  its  symbols; 
Thus,  regimes  of  national  securitv. 
eagerly  offer  the  Church  their  coopera 
tion,  convinced  that  it  will  be  advanta 
geous  for  both  parties. 

Indeed,  for  Church  and  state,  Marx 
ism  is  public  enemy  number  one 
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There ’s  plenty  of  money  for  machines  of  war  and  none  for  people. 


Hence,  a common  strategy  will  benefit 
both  sides.  Each  can  assist  the  other. 
The  Church  can  help  the  state  by 
organizing  an  anti-Marxist  ideological 
campaign,  which  can  prove  all-persua- 
sive for  the  unlettered  masses,  who  are 
easily  misled  by  traitors.  The  state,  for 
its  part,  can  help  the  Church  by  guar- 
anteeing its  security. 

Then,  too,  both  Church  and  state 
want  to  found  a new  society,  without 
corruption,  free  of  all  the  vices  of  the 
past  and  based  on  Christian  traditions 
and  vocabulary.  The  new  governments 
need  a traditional  Christian  language 
for  enunciating  the  goals  they  com- 
municate to  the  masses.  The  Church 
wins  public  prestige  when  the  govern- 
ment uses  its  vocabulary. 

To  confirm  the  Church-state  alli- 
ance, the  new  state  will  be  lavish  in  the 
privileges  it  offers.  It  will  permit  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  the  public 
schools,  censor  publications  contrary 


to  Christian  morality,  provide  material 
assistance  to  Catholic  institutions,  use 
ecclesiastical  language  in  its  official 
documents,  encourage  official  partici- 
pation by  the  authorities  and  the 
armed  forces  in  acts  of  worship,  pro- 
vide access  for  priests  to  public  posts, 
etc.,  not  to  mention  the  discreet  offer- 
ing of  material  favors. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  new  state  sees 
it,  some  Christians,.  Including  priests 
and  bishops,  are  either  infiltrating 
Marxists  or  useful,  dupes  of  Marxism. 
They  refuse  to  recognize  the  “truest” 
interest  of  the  Church.  Nor  do  they 
even  recognize  the  war  that  threatens 
them  individually.  But  if  the  Church  is 
unable  to  realize  its  own  good,  to  spot 
the  infiltrators  and  to  protect  itself, 
then  it  Fs  left  to  the  armed  forces  to 
save  it  from  the  danger  it  will  not  see. 
The  armed  forces  cannot  stand  by  and 
allow  the  Church  to  become  the  un- 
witting ally  of  international  Marxism.* 
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QUOTES  FROM  THE  1977  PASTORAL 
STATEMENT  ON  SOCIAL  JUSTICE  BY 
THE  CANADIAN  CATHOLIC  BISHOPS. 


I 


• We  speak  again  about  these  matters  to  you,  the  Catholics  of  Canada,  * 

for  two  reasons.  We  invite  you  to  get  more  involved  in  reshaping  soci-  I 
ety.  First,  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel,  all  Christians  must  involve  them-  | 
selves  in  transforming  our  ways  of  living  and  our  social  and  economic  ! 
structures.  Secondly,  we  stress  once  again  that  Christians  must  be  lead-  ^ 
ers  in  identifying  and  promoting  the  solutions  that  come  only  through  | 
new  or  renewed  values,  attitudes  and  relationships.  i 

• A central  theme  running  through  the  scriptures  is  that  we  come  to  j 

know  God,  to  experience  him  truly,  by  loving  and  respecting  others,  > 
in  seeking  justice  for  the  poor,  the  disinherited,  the  oppressed,  the  aged, 
sick  and  imprisoned.  I 

• The  spirit  of  the  Beatitudes  challenges  Christians  to  transform  the  ! 

world  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  It  inspires  them  to  become  peacemakers,  j 
merciful,  pure  in  heart,  pure  in  spirit,  hungry  and  thirsty  for  justice  j 
even  when  afflicted  and  persecuted.  i 

• Instead,  a woeful  system  has  been  constructed  on  the  new  conditio- i 

ns  of  society  which  considers  profit  as  the  key  motive  for  economic  , 
progress,  competition  as  the  supreme  law  of  economics,  and  private  i 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  as  an  absolute  right  that  has  no  | 
limits  and  carries  no  corresponding  social  obligation.  With  no  vision  of  I 
an  afterlife,  this  world  is  pictured  solely  as  a place  where  people  strug-  ! 
gle  for  an  ever  more  comfortable  existence.  ! 


le 

ransformed 

• Industrial  strategies  are  designed  specifically  to  produce  maximum 
gratification  and  profit,  so  that  wasteful  consumption  is  systemat- 
ically promoted.  In  the  process,  both  human  beings  and  natural  re- 
sources are  abused  or  destroyed. 

• There  are  some  basic  elements  of  Marxist  ideology  which  Christians 
must  reject.  We  cannot  accept  the  denial  of  God’s  existence  and 
intervention  in  history,  the  rejection  of  man’s  spiritual  nature  and  des- 

! tiny,  the  tendency  to  see  in  the  person  only  an  economic  function,  the 
dialectic  of  violence  as  the  means  of  social  change,  and  the  absorption 
of  individual  freedom  in  a collective  social  order. 

• In  proclaiming  the  Gospel  message  of  justice  and  love,  Christians 
speak  of  man  as  an  image  of  God  with  inalienable  rights  of  which  he 
must  not  be  robbed  in  any  social  change. 

• Many  people  see  clearly  that  today’s  dominant  ideologies,  whether 
Capitalism  or  Marxism,  contradict  Gospel  values. 

• We  wish  to  express  In  the  strongest  possible  way  our  continued 
support  for  the  growing  number  of  Christians  engaged  in  struggles  for 
justice. 

• But  one  thing  is  certain:  No  option  is  valid  that  does  not  unite 
people  in  efforts  for  the  creation  of  a society  based  on  justice. 
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George  Collins 


The  strong  and  clear  words  of  the 
' opening  song  of  Christmas  mid- 
night Mass  filled  the  small  crowded 
chapel.  People  had  walked  in  from  all 
the  barrios  which  make  up  the  parish. 
A few  babies  were  crying  and  some 
children  were  playing  in  the  corner  a 
couple  of  feet  from  the  small  wooden 
altar  and  It  was  just  impossible  to  keep 
out  all  the  dogs  who  also  seemed  to 
sense  the  mood  of  excitement  and 
celebration  in  the  air. 

Todos  ios  Dias  Nace  ei  Senor.  . . 
“Every  day  the  Lord  Is  born,”  they 
sang.  They  had  prepared  for  several 
weeks  in  different  bible  study  sessions 
with  other  parishes  in  the  northern 
sector  and  were  now  ready  to  express 
in  words  and  actions  what  they  had 
chosen  as  the  title  for  the  parish  bulle- 
tin for  this  Christmas  Mass  — “A  New 
People  is  Born  every  Day.” 


In  many  ways  it  had  been  a diffi-| 
cult  year  and  It  was  not  particularly! 
obvious  that  they  were  being  born  I 
anew  every  day.  Located  in  a barren  | 
desert  area  just  north  of  Lima,  Peru,  i 
Cristo  Luz  del  Mundo  parish  does  not| 
have  any  share  of  the  richness  of  some  f 
of  the  city  parishes  — there  is  no  run- 
ning water,  no  electricity,  no  tele- 
phones, and  the  houses  are  made  of 
sagging  straw  matting,  or,  for  those 
who  have  been  around  a number  off 
years,  a few  walls  of  red  desert  brick.  , 
Malnutrition  is  rampant  among  the  f 
children  and  more  than  50  percent  of” 
the  heads  of  families  are  without c 
work,  with  no  such  thing  as  unemploy- ' 
ment  Insurance. 

And  yet  the  people  had  come  to 
the  midnight  Mass  to  celebrate  how 
they  as  a people,  as  a community,  had 
participated  with  other  parishes  during 
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These  children  manage  a smile  — despite  it  all. 


the  past  year  to  bring  the  good  news 
to  the  poor,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  cap- 
tives. Despite  their  difficult  situation 
and  the  odds  against  them,  they  had 
not  been  passive  and  accepting,  but 
had  struggled  to  change  their  lives,  and 
they  brought  the  symbols  of  these 
struggles  to  the  altar  at  the  Offertory 
of  this  beautiful  Mass. 

They  brought  posters,  newspaper 
clippings  and  parish  bulletins  from  the 
last  several  months  which  described 
their  fight  for  electrification,  better 
transportation  and  water  at  a fair 
price.  While  the  people  in  Miraflores, 
the  rich  sector  of  the  city,  paid  only 
$2.00  a month  for  electricity  and  about 
the  same  for  all  the  good  water  they 
wanted,  here  in  the  parish  the  people 
were  often  forced  to  pay  as  much  as 
25  percent  more  than  the  ‘legal  price’ 
of  15  soles  (20(/)  for  one  cylinder  of 


water  every  other  day  — and  this  for 
water  which  must  be  boiled  for  20 
minutes  before  drinking.  Because  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  kerosene 
to  boil  the  water,  many  drink  the 
unpalatable  water;  the  result  is  wide- 
spread dysentry  among  both  children 
and  adults.  . .A  bucket  of  water  “at  1 5 
soles”  was  ceremoniously  placed  in 
front  of  the  altar  as  a symbol  of  how 
the  community,  especially  the  women, 
had  worked  together  to  obtain  water 
at  a fair  price  and  how  they  were  deter- 
mined to  continue  working  until  there 
was  good  water  and  adequate  electric- 
ity and  sewage  for  everyone  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Two  mothers  then  brought  to  the 
altar  a list  of  all  the  children  of  the 
parish  who  had  recently  died.  One  in 
every  five  Peruvian  children  dies  before 
it  reaches  five  years;  in  Cristo  Luz  del 
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Mundo  parish  30  children  had  died  in 
the  last  three  weeks  as  a result  of  mal- 
nourishment  and  dehydration.  Food  is 
so  scarce  and  the  water  is  so  bad  that 
many  children  contact  diarrhea  and 
hepatitis  or  just  manage  to  survive 
with  severe  malnourishment.  Many  of 
the  children  in  the  last  several  weeks 
had  been  sent  home  early  in  the  morn- 
ing from  school  because  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  concentrate  on  their 
work,  drowsy  and  glassy-eyed  from 
the  effects  of  malnourishment.  Poor 
families  in  this  and  similar  areas  in 
Peru  receive  only  60  percent  of  the 
minimum  protein  and  calorie  intake 
recommended  by  the  World  Health 
Organization.  The  list  of  the  children’s 
names  clearly  represented  the  call  of 
God  the  Father  to  create  those  condi- 
tions which  would  allow  the  children 
of  Peru  to  be,  as  His  Son,  the  hope  of 
their  people. 

The  family  of  a young  man  who 
had  been  murdered  on  July  19th  then 
offered  several  souvenirs  and  relics  of 
their  brother  and  of  the  seven  other 
men  and  women  who  had  been  killed 
along  with  him  just  a few  kilometers 
down  the  road.  Many  of  those  present 
at  the  Mass  had  participated  with  them 
at  a big  and  peaceful  demonstration  on 
that  day,  the  day  of  the  national 
strike.  They  were  protesting  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  the  skyrocketing 
prices  they  had  to  pay  for  basic  goods 
while  not  being  allowed  even  mini- 
mum increases  in  their  wages.  Mean-, 
time,  the  upper  classes  and  the  mili- 
tary were  doing  very  well  and  the  mili- 
tary government  continued  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  on  arms. 

There  had  been  a 100  percent 
devaluation  in  the  sol  (the  Peruvian 
currency)  in  the  last  year  (and  a 40 


percent  drop  between  July  and  Christ- 
mas). Prices  had  risen  an  average  of  35 
percent  over  1976  levels.  For  those 
who  were  lucky  enough  to  work,  their 
restricted  salaries  bought  32  percent 
less  in  1977  than  they  did  four  years 
ago.  It  used  to  be  possible  to  eat  some 
meat,  but  that  was  replaced  by  chick- 
en a long  time  ago,  and  now  even 
chicken  was  a luxury  item  in  the  diets 
of  the  families  of  the  parish.  Milk,  and 
only  In  cans,  was  something  for  very 
special  occasions  or  when  someone 
was  sick.  And  so,  people  from  Cristo 
Luz  del  Mundo  parish  joined  thou- 
sands of  their  working  neighbours 
from  all  over  the  city  and  the  country 
to  speak  out  against  the  present  situa- 
tion, and  had  gone  to  the  peaceful 
rally  down  the  road  on  July  19th. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  a bus  carrying 
several  armed  marines  suddenly  ap- 
peared and  drove  through  the  defense- 
less crowd,  firing  with  machine  guns 
from  inside  the  bus  and  leaving  8 dead 
and  21  wounded  before  heading  on  j 
down  the  road.  The  Offertory  hymn, 
as  the  family  made  their  way  through ! 
the  crowd  to  present  their  offering, 
expressed  both  the  deep  sorrow  and 
also  the  hope  of  the  families:  “You 
who  are  our  refuge  in  moments  of  dan- 
ger, In  You  we  look  for  our  joy,  be- 
cause to  all  those  who  give  themselves 
for  their  people  You  give  strength  and 
life.’’ 

The  young  couple  who  presented  | 
the  next  offering  were  visibly  moved  t 
by  all  that  It  represented.  They  placed  ji 
on  the  altar  two  documents  from  the{ 
‘official’  Church  outlining  the  situa- 
tion of  the  people  and  calling  forth  a 
Christian  response  to  their  suffering.  I 
The  first  was  a statement  of  five  bish- 
ops in  the  southern  part  of  the  coun-|i 
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The  parish 
church  (a)  inside 
and  (b)  out. 


try  (where  many  of  the  parishioners 
grew  up)  in  reply  to  the  violent  mea- 


tion  of  violence,  proclaiming  hope  in 
the  risen  Christ  present  in  the  con- 


sures  the  military  government  had 
taken  to  silence  the  growing  demon- 
strations in  protest  of  the  new  and 
severe  economic  measures  introduced 
in  mid  June.  In  very  clear  and  precise 
language  the  bishops  outlined  the 
causes  of  the  present  situation  — an 
economic  and  political  model,  which 
goes  against  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  call  on  the  government  for  a 
reflection,  in  faith  rooted  in  Christ, in 
his  poor  and  they  denounced  the  situa- 


struction  of  a new  land  and  heaven. 

The  second  document  was  from  the 
Christian  communities  in  the  area,  in 
reply  to  the  murders  of  July  19,  and 
to  the  repressive  measures  taken  by 
the  military  and  business  interests  in 
retaliation  against  those  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  national  strike  — ar- 
resting up  to  1,500  people  and  allow- 
ing companies  to  fire  over  5,000  work- 
ers, mostly  union  leaders.  The  state- 
ment condemned  “.  . .a  consumer  soci- 
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ety  which  concentrates  money  and 
power  in  the  hands  of  a few  and  al- 
ways asks  the  poorest  people  to  make 
sacrifices.” 

As  one  worker  pointed  out  during 
the  dialogue  after  the  gospel,  these 
documents  pointed  out  once  again  the 
position  of  the  members  of  the  Parish 
Team  and  other  committed  pastoral 
leaders  in  the  area  to  take  the  poor, 
the  oppressed  and  the  suffering  as 
their  starting  point  in  any  type  of  pas- 
toral activity.  Because,  just  as  we 
heard  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Christmas 
Mass,  it  was  the  poor  shepherds  who 
first  heard  and  accepted  the  Good 
News,  and  it  is  the  poor  today  who 
continue  to  receive  the  Good  News  in 
a special  way. 

Finally,  two  men  who  had  been 
fired  from  their  jobs  for  participating 
in  the  July  19th  strike  brought  forth 
the  bread  and  the  wine.  It  was  the 
bread  of  unity  and  joy  of  a people 
who  were  working  together  to  create  a 
new  world;  it  was  the  wine  of  on-going 


suffering  and  struggle,  repression  and 
hunger.  This  Christmas  was  once  again 
the  birth  of  God  among  his  people  and 
the  promise  of  Christ  and  his  Church 
to  always  be  present  with  them  to  j 
“create  a new  people  every  day.”  It  ,! 
was  a happy  and  hope-filled  Mass,  with  ; 
a real  sense  of  belonging  and  being 
called  together  to  allow  the  new-born 
child  to  live.  “You  always  go  before 
us,”  the  last  verse  of  the  Offerty  hymn 
went,  “even  though  the  strong  con-  \ 
tinue  to  oppress  us.  And  so  we  con- 
tinue on  the  road  happy,  because  you 
show  us  the  path  of  life.” 

After  Mass  we  all  crammed  into  the 
parish  hall  and  continued  our  celebra- 
tion of  life  and  renewed  hope  with  the 
simple  symbols  of  the  poor  at  Christ- 
mas: we  had  candy  and  songs  and 
warm  embraces  of  friendship  and  soli- 
darity. Outside  the  full  moon  in  the 
warm  clear  sky  shed  a soft  and  hopeful 
glow  over  the  rough  boulders  and  des- 
ert sand  and  the  sagging  straw  huts.  A 
child  cried  in  the  dark.  . .•  j 


The  walls  of  many  houses  are  made  of  straw  matting. 
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Fathers  Jim  McGuire  (i.)  and  Dave  Warren  (rt.)  of  our  Philippine 
mission,  with  Fr.  Beningo  Mayo,  S.J. 


Philippines 

An  interview  with  Editor’s  Note: 

Fr.  Beningo  Mayo,  S.J.  The  following  is  an  interview  with 
Fr.  Beningo  Mayo,  a Jesuit  priest  from 
the  Philippines.  Fr.  Mayo  was,  until 
recently,  the  superior  of  the  Jesuit 
Community  in  the  Philippines  and 
President  of  the  Philippine’s  organiza- 
tion for  major  religious  superiors  of 
men.  Because  of  his  position  in  his 
Order  and  in  the  organization  of  major 
superiors,  Fr.  Mayo  has  been  deeply 
involved  with  human  rights  and  Justice 
issues  and  here  tells  us  of  his  personal 
struggles  and  the  struggles  within  the 
Church  to  respond  as  Christians  to  in- 
justice and  oppression. 
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Father,  will  you  tell  us  about  the 
Church’s  experience  under  martial 
law  which  has  been  in  effect  in  your 
country  since  1972? 

Well,  in  the  beginning  groups  within 
the  Church  were  responding  to  the 
particular  problems  of  injustice  result- 
ing from  martial  law  independently  of 
each  other.  For  example,  religious 
groups  independent  of  the  Bishops  and 
the  Bishops  independent  of  their  own 
specific  organizations  for  social  action. 
As  time  went  on  we  grew  together. 
However,  about  a year  ago  the  situa- 
tion became  worse  with  more  impris- 
onment, more  tortures,  more  harrass- 
ment  and  even  imprisonment  of 
Church  leaders. 

With  the  worsening  situation  there 
seemed  to  be  a split  between  these 
groups  which  had  learned  to  work 
together.  The  problem  facing  us  — 
how  do  we  exactly  and  definitely  re- 
spond to  this  increased  oppression. 
That  we  would  respond  in  some  way 
was  taken  for  granted,  but  the  prob- 
lem was  In  the  way  we  would  respond. 
The  difficulty  in  deciding  on  a way  to 
respond  was  caused  by  some  people 
within  our  groups  who  were  on  the 
left  and,  as  well,  by  leftist  groups  we 
had  been  cooperating  with.  These  peo- 
ple, and  especially  the  groups,  were 
putting  forward  Communist,  Maoist  or 
Socialist  ideologies.  Our  problem  was 
— what  do  we  do?  Do  we  join  with 
these  groups  and  accept  their  ideas 
about  the  way  to  respond.  These  peo- 
ple are  committed,  very  much  com- 
mitted, to  justice.  If  we  do  not  accept 
their  solutions  they  would  accuse  us  of 
not  being  for  the  people.  They  would 
say  that  when  It  comes  to  the  final 
analysis  we  were  not  with  the  people. 
For  some  of  us  priests  and  religious. 


the  basic  question  was  — how  do  we 
respond  in  a Christian  way  to  the 
problems  of  injustice  among  our  peo- 
ple. It  goes  without  saying  that  we  had 
responded  previously  and  were  going 
to  respond  in  the  face  of  this  increased 
oppression. 

Some  of  us  felt  that  we  had  to  fight 
for  justice  In  a Christian  way  and  with 
a biblical  orientation.  Unlike  our  Com- 
munist and  Socialist  brothers  we  had 
no  definite  program  of  action.  I think 
this  Is  a basic  difference  between  us. 
Committed  Communists  or  Marxists 
have  a definite  goal,  a definite  program 
of  action  that  leads  to  this  goal.  As 
Christians  we  have  a definite  goal  but 
any  program  of  action  we  have  is 
based  on  our  faith  and  is  flexible  and 
follows  as  a result  of  reflection,  which 
is  based  upon  our  real  situation  and 
based  upon  the  Gospel.  Any  action  we 
take  must  have  its  basis  in  the  com- 
munity life,  in  our  communal  reflec- 
tion. This,  by  the  way,  is  the  reason  I 
feel  the  need  to  build  up  basic  Chris- 
tian communities  which,  using  their 
faith  as  their  guide,  will  be  better  able 
to  act  for  justice  In  a way  oriented  to 
the  Gospel.  In  this  way  the  response 
will  be  more  authentically  Christian, 
will  come  from  themselves  and  not  be 
a program  coming  from  outside  — as  I 
feel  is  too  often  the  case  when  the  pro- 
gram comes  from  our  Marxist  or  Com- 
munist brothers  and  sisters  who  work 
toward  their  own  definite  goal  of  a 
classless  society. 

Our  brothers  to  the  left  are  more 
than  willing  to  have  us  fight  for  justice 
alongside  of  them,  but  I find  them 
unwilling  to  reveal  their  motives.  In 
other  words,  they  are  secretive.  They 
will  simply  say,  we  are  with  you  — let 
us  cooperate  as  this  is  the  immediate 
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ineed  of  our  country.  My  question  to 
them  is  — what  if  the  Church  should 
get  in  the  way  of  their  ultimate  goal  of 
-a  classless  society.  Will  they  oppress 
us?  I feel  we  have  to  be  concerned 
[about  this  — to  ask  this  basic  question 
I of  those  on  the  left  and  of  ourselves. 

Father,  you  seem  to  be  afraid  of 
the  left.  Is  that  true? 

No,  I am  not  afraid  of  these  par- 
ticular people  that  I am  cooperating 
with.  But  I am  afraid  that,  as  Chris- 
tians, we  do  not  ask  enough  about  the 
future.  So  that  we  will  be  aware  of  the 
future  we  must  ask  what  is  going  to 
happen  after  martial  law,  or  after  our 
president  dies.  Are  we  going  to  trade 
one  oppression  for  another?  Will  those 
with  whom  we  stand  alongside  and 
fight  for  justice  become  our  oppres- 
sors? 

Well  Father,  what  is  the  Church 
aiming  for? 

Some  of  us  in  the  Church  feel  that 
we  must  aim  toward  helping  the  peo- 
ple to  become  more  aware  of  their 
situation.  We  must  aim  for  awareness 
in  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  Then  they 
will  be  able  to  respond  to  their  situa- 
tion in  a way  that  is  solidly  based  in 
their  own  experience  and  on  the 
Gospel. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  that 
you  have  experienced,  that  you’ve 
seen  under  martial  law? 

Well,  I will  speak  only  from  my  sit- 
uation as  Chairman  of  the  Association 
of  Religious  Superiors  of  Men  and 
therefore  it  is  quite  limited.  We  have 
been  working  with  the  people  who  are 
in  prison.  We  found  out  that  a lot  of 
torture  had  taken  place.  We  did  publi- 
cize this  widely  because  of  its  injustice; 
also  many  of  these  people  had  been 
tortured  even  before  they  had  come 


through  a process  of  investigation. 

Another  big  injustice  that  comes  to 
my  mind  is  that  there  are  no  strikes 
allowed.  Workers  are  not  allowed  to 
strike  at  all.  And  this  for  the  sake  of 
companies  that  have  come  into  our 
country.  Yet,  you  know  that  some- 
times the  only  way  to  prevent  further 
Injustices  among  the  workers  is  a 
strike. 

The  third  one  is  that  you  cannot 
talk  freely  about  the  situation.  For 
example,  we  have  our  magazine,  ‘Signs 
of  the  Times’.  Two  years  ago  they  told 
us  to  stop  it.  We  did  not  stop  it.  Then 
we  are  told  again  because  we  have  no 
permission.  We  did  not  ask  permission 
because  we  know  that  the  government 
will  not  give  us  permission.  Finally 
they  raided  the  offices  and  members 
of  the  magazine  were  given  a subpoena 
— four  members  of  the  board.  What  is 
going  to  happen,  I don’t  know.  But 
the  point  here  Is,  we  are  trying  to  give 
them  feedback  from  the  other  side, 
from  the  people.  And  this  is  not  sub- 
versive in  the  sense  of  an  underground 
newspaper.  The  paper  is  given  to  the 
president.  It  is  given  to  the  Apostolic 
Nuncio.  It  is  given  to  the  military.  In 
fact,  at  one  time  the  top  military  man 
said,  “Yes,  I have  been  given  a news- 
paper every  week  and  feel  it  Is  good  as 
feedback  from  the  people.’,’  There- 
fore, I could  not  see  how  the  govern- 
ment should  suppress  a paper  like  that, 
which  is  ultimately  for  the  good  of  the 
government  it  seems  to  me. 

There  are  other  specific  areas,  but  I 
think  the  general  area  is  lack  of  free- 
dom to  speak  out  your  mind,  either 
verbally  or  in  writing;  then  imprison- 
ment, no  right  to  strike  among  the 
labourers,  and  other  specific  injustices 
here  and  there.* 
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j^acial  discrimination  is  the  law  in  South  Africa  — a person’s  politi-1 
cal,  social  and  economic  rights  are  determined  solely  by  the  colot^ 
of  his  or  her  skin.  Examples:  s.n 

— Blacks  make  up  80%  of  the  population  and  have  rights  to  only- 

1 3%  of  the  land.  . » ■ 

— Blacks  have  no  political  rights  to  vote  nor  to  form  political  parties,' 
at  the  national  level. 

— Black  workers  have  no  right  to  strike. 

— A black  child  has  one  chance  in  a hundred  of  receiving  a secondary  j 
school  education. 

This  system  of  racial  discrimination  is  called  apartheid.  To  main- 1 
tain  it  the  South  African  government  requires  a costly  military  and  j 
police  force.  The  South  African  government  cannot  keep  up  these  i 
forces  without  borrowing  money  from  Banks  around  the  world,  j 
Canadian  Banks  have  loaned  your  money  to  South  Africa  and  it’s! 
being  used  to  maintain  a system  which  is  cruel,  oppressive  and  un-| 

! 

It  is  time  to  question  your  Bank:  : 

— Because  the  Canadian  banks  are  still  supporting  the  South  African  I 
racist  regime  contrary  to  UN  Resolutions  November  1 972  & 1 976|' 

— Because  our  government  officially  condemns  apartheid.  Confirmed!, 

recently  by  Foreign  Affairs  Minister  Jamieson.  | 

— Because  the  UN  Special  Committee  against  Apartheid  is  inviting! 
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people  to  protest  against  such  support  andjjivitmg-pe^e  to  boy- 

^ cott  banks  lending  to  South  Africa.  ; ^ — 

— Write  to  your  Bank  — ask  them  about  therr'Barik  loans  to^^tfL__ 

’ Africa.  Send  a copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Bank’s-he^  bffi^.  i 

— Withdraw  your  savings,  etc.  Cease  doing  busmes^^lth^th^at^Ba'n 

— Look  for  another  Bank  or  Credit  Union  whicho will 
money  in  as  responsible  a way  as  you  would 

The  Banks  loaning  money  to  South  Africa  are^^^^^ 

The  Bank  of  Montreal 

The  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce  

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

While  not  loaning  money  to  South  Africa,  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 
supports  the  oppressive  military  regime  in  Chile  through  its  loans. 

It’s  difficult  to  know  what  to  do,  isn’t  it?  It  seems  the'only  thing 
to  do  is  to  keep  your  money  in  a sock  and  see-ft^aten  up  by 
inflation,  or  the  moths.  ^ 1 

Perhaps  with  enough  pressure,  the  Banks  will  chang"e^nd  start 
using  our  money  in  support  of  justice  and  people.*  - 

* * * 

BANKING  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA  — an  audio  visual  depicting  the 
injustice  of  apartheid  is  available  for  sale  or  rental  through  the  Dis- 
tribution Section  of  our  Mission  Information  Department.  See  ad  for 
A.V.s  on  pgs.  28-29. 
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Historu 

of 

Op|M*essio]i 

Higinio  Alas  S.J.  Editor's  Note:  ' 

£7  Salvador  is  an  overwhelmingly  ] 
Catholic  country.  However,  the  Catho-\ 
He  Church  has  now  become  one  of  the  \ 
principal  targets  of  attack  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  economic  power  groups.  ; 
The  offensive  is  launched  on  the  one, 
hand  through  paid  advertisements, ' 
articles  and  news  items  in  the  media ^ 
which  villi fy  the  Salvadorian  Churem} 
and  its  priests  as  the  instigators  of  sub-, 
version,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the 
harrassment,  deportation,  torture  and] 
killing  of  priests  and  lay  people  active \ 
in  the  Church’s  social  work.  Thosei 
mainly  affected  have  been  in  the  Arch-^ 
diocese  of  San  Salvador,  which  is  now\ 
missing  some  10%  of  its  clergy.  ; 
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President  Molina  and  Commander  in  Chief  Romero  review  troops  on  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  armed  forces. 


Fr.  Alas,  a native  Salvadorian,  was 
expelled  from  his  country  in  May  of 
1977.  H^e  asked  him  to  tell  us  about 
his  country  and  its  problems  and  he 
sent  us  the  following  historical  sketch. 

^^iguel,  an  octogenarian  and  a vet- 
eran leader,  narrated  with  enthu- 
siasm punctuated  with  horror,  his  own 
escape  among  his  fallen  comrades. 

“I  recall  vividly  the  scene  of  1932. 
We  were  in  the  mountain  ranges  of 
West-Central  El  Salvador,  a territory 
for  growing  coffee,  where  an  uprising 
of  40,000  peasants  was  being  planned 
in  our  struggle  to  win  back  lands 
which  had  been  appropriated  long  ago 
by  civil  servants  through  allegedly  legal 


decrees.  A traitor  in  our  midst  be- 
trayed our  plan  of  insurrection  to  the 
authorities.  For  this  reason  we  were 
delayed  and  this  delay  cost  us  dearly, 
for  it  claimed  the  lives  of  20,000  peas- 
ants massacred  by  the  military  and  the 
National  Guards  who  took  advantage 
of  the  time  we  spent  in  re-planning  our 
offensive.  I myself  was  wounded  and 
buried  among  my  fallen  comrades.  But 
lady  luck  smiled  at  me,  when  a guard 
with  a guilty  conscience  approached 
and  told  me:  ‘Do  not  move  nor  make  a 
sound,  or  they  will  come  to  kill  you, 
but  I will  tell  them  when  they  come 
that  everybody  is  dead.’  ” 

That  sad  but  real  drama  of  struggle 
is  being  re-enacted  today  in  El  Salva- 
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The  body  of  a small  girl 
lies  among  those  killed  by 
security  forces  on  the  first  of 
last  May.  The  incident 
took  place  at  the  El  Calvario 
Church  in  San  Salvador. 


dor,  a tiny  country  of  Central  America 
with  a population  of  about  4.5  million. 

Up  until  1931  propertied  oligarchy 
(a  small  powerful  group  of  people)  gov- 
erned the  country.  However,  author- 
ity to  govern  the  increasingly  organ- 
ized peasants  was  handed  over  to  Gen- 
eral Martinez.  Thus  the  military  reign 
began,  marked  by  the  massacre  of  Jan- 
uary 1932.  And  from  this  date  on  the 
people  were  tamed  and  submerged  in 
silence  and  terror.  This  military  tyranny 
has  celebrated  its  forty-fifth  year  of  in- 
stitutionalized violence.  It  went  so  far 
as  prohibiting  the  organization  of  trade 
unions  among  the  peasants  of  El 
Salvador. 

Human  rights  have  been  downtrod- 


den specifically  for  the  Interest  of 
national  and  international  economics 
and  politics.  Politically,  for  example. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  triggered 
great  imbalance  and  jealousies  among 
the  oligarchies  of  Central  America 
leading  to  an  evil  called  ‘the  football 
war’  between  the  people  of  Honduras 
and  El  Salvador  in  1969.  This  caused 
the  sudden  expulsion  of  300,000  Sal- 
vadorian peasants  living  in  Honduras 
and  aggravated  the  fundamental  liveli- 
hood of  an  agricultural  country  as 
small  and  densely  populated  as  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Daily  the  number  of  displaced  peas- 
ants increased  the  cordon  of  misery 
around  the  city,  while  at  the  same 
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time  the  big  landowners  continued  to 
plant  export-oriented  agricultural 
products  such  as  sugar  cane,  coffee 
and  cotton.  The  population  in  the 
countryside,  forty-seven  percent  being 
under  the  age  of  fifteen,  simply  adds  to 
the  problems  of  the  city. 

The  conflict  between  the  Church 
and  the  government  has  become  acute. 
The  Church  in  union  with  the  popular 
masses  is  demanding  justice  from  the 
government  and  the  response  they 
have  and  are  receiving  is  increased 
oppression. 

In  1968  the  episcopal  assembly  of 
Medellin,  among  other  things,  declared 
unequivocally  that  the  Latin  American 
people  are  living  in  a situation  of  ‘Insti- 


tutionalized violence’.  The  Salva- 
dorian oligarchies  considered  this 
Medellin  document  communistic,  bi- 
ased on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  and 
generally  fomenting  ‘class  struggle’. 

In  1969  some  groups  of  priests  sen- 
sitive to  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
became  the  voice  of  the  bishops.  They 
started  giving  seminars  on  ‘human 
rights’,  ‘cooperatives’,  ‘agrarian  reform’ 
and  the  pulpits  resounded  with  preach- 
ing on  social  justice. 

In  the  meantime,  a coalition  party 
called  the  National  United  Opposition 
prepared  to  launch  candidates  for  the 
presidential  election  of  1972. 

The  people,  fed  up  with  the  mili- 
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tary  dictatorship,  voted  unanimously 
for  Ingeneiro  Jose  Duarte,  a candidate 
of  the  National  United  Opposition. 
But  the  military  intervened  and  did 
not  heed  the  will  of  the  people.  In- 
stead they  imposed  on  them  the  offi- 
cial candidate  of  the  National  Concilia- 
tion Party:  Colonel  Arturo  Molina. 
This  man  was  notorious  and  responsi- 
ble for  the  killing  of  many  peasants. 
The  first  thing  Molina  did  was  to  close 
the  National  University,  for  being  sus- 
pected as  the  breeding  place  of  na- 
tional subversion. 

In  1974  President  Molina  presented 
to  the  Bishops’  Conference  and  the 
diplomatic  corps  an  analysis  of  the 
political  situation  in  the  country.  He 
divided  national  organizations  into 
two  categories:  those  in  favour  of 
democracy  and  those  seeking  to  im- 
pose communist  totalitarianism.  In  the 
former  group  he  included  the  govern- 
ment and  its  Institutions.  In  the  latter 
he  placed  the  opposition  political  par- 
ties, most  trades  unions,  student 
organizations,  peasant  groups,  guer- 
rillas and  foreign  priests.  President 
Molina  identified  the  “Theology  of 
Liberation”  as  the  ideology  of  the  ‘su- 
bversive’ camp. 

Every  time  the  peasant  community 
attempted  to  organize  they  were 
quickly  dispersed.  For  example,  in 
Chinamequita  12  were  killed  and 
many  wounded,  in  Tres  Calles  8 were 
killed  and  many  imprisoned  and 
wounded,  in  La  Cayetana  unknown 
numbers  were  killed. 

In  July  of  1975,  to  check  the  tide 
of  violence  and  killing  and  to  demand 
higher  wages  for  the  workers,  the 
university  students  and  workers  organ- 
ized a huge  demonstration.  The  gov- 
ernment answered  their  demands  with 


no  less  than  a military  invasion  by  po- 
lice equipped  with  tanks,  bombs  and 
machine  guns.  The  toll  of  death  was  1 5 
and  39  simply  disappeared.  Hundreds 
were  imprisoned  and  wounded. 

During  the  period  1974-1976  El 
Salvador’s  seven  bishops,  either  Indi- 
vidually or  collectively.  Issued  a series 
of  pastoral  letters  protesting  the  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  and  the  Injustice 
of  the  country’s  economic  system. 

The  trade  unionists  and  workers  are 
always  looking  for  means  to  unite 
themselves.  Because  of  this  the  govern- 
ment threaten  them  with  death  and 
they  killed  a congressman  who  was  the 
secretary  general  of  the  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  Rafael  Carranza. 

The  man  responsible  for  this  killing 
was  of  course  the  Minister  of  Defense, 
Carlos  Humberto  Romero.  In  Febru- 
ary 1977  he  was  elected  President  - 
the  election  being  a joke  and  another 
insult  to  the  people.  Soon  after  this 
the  candidate  of  the  National  United 
Opposition  called  a meeting  of  all  or- 
ganizations and  political  leaders  to  de- 
mand from  the  government  a new 
election.  The  people  met  for  four  days 
and  four  nights  to  the  effect  that  com- 
merce and  factories  were  paralyzed. 

In  response  to  these  demonstrations 
government  troops  opened  fire,  again 
leaving  300  - 400  people  dead. 

On  12th  March  1977,  Father  Ru- 
tllio  Grande,  a Salvadorian  Jesuit  and 
parish  priest  of  Aguilares,  was  killed 
by  gunmen  along  with  two  passengers 
in  his  car  on  his  way  to  a religious  ser- 
vice In  El  Paisnal.  He  had  already  been 
pinpointed  as  the  focus  of  subversion 
in  the  area  in  the  landowners’  cam- 
paign against  the  Church  the  previous 
December.  He  probably  sealed  his  fate 
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Ibn  13th  February  1977  when  he 
breached  an  outspoken  sermon  against 
I he  persecution  of  the  Church  by  the 
Ijiuthorities  and  landowners. 

I The  reaction  of  the  Church  authori- 

|';ies  to  the  death  of  Father  Grande  was 
,wift.  Archbishop  Romero  immedi- 
Htely  demanded  of  President  Molina  an 
Investigation  to  find  the  culprits  and 
he  excommunicated  those  responsible. 
Thousands  of  people  attended  memo- 
ial  services  on  14th  March  in  defiance 
3f  the  recently  declared  state  of  siege. 
\rchbishop  Romero  refused  to  take 
bart  in  any  official  ceremonies  until 
Ithe  killing  was  solved.  At  the  same 
[time,  he  set  up  a permanent  commit- 
tee to  monitor  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion. He  closed  Catholic  schools  and 
colleges  for  three  days  and  cancelled 
all  religious  services  on  Sunday  20th 
March  except  for  a single  Mass  in  front 
of  San  Salvador’s  cathedral  which  was 
Attended  by  an  estimated  100,000 
people. 

At  present  the  oligarchy  and  the 
government  consider  the  Church  the 
arch-enemy  for  she  unmasked  before 
the  people  their  injustices  and  oppres- 
sion. For  this  reason  the  State  makes 
violent  attacks  on  the  Church.  In  the 
rural  area  of  Aguilares  they  have  mur- 
dered Rev.  Rutilio  Grande,  while  in 
the  urban  capital  of  El  Salvador,  Rev. 
Alfonso  Navarro  was  killed.  Over  and 
above  all  these,  are  the  constant 
threats,  imprisonments,  tortures  and 
the  expulsion  of  twenty-three  priests. 
As  a result,  fifteen  parishes  have  been 
abandoned. 

Last  May  the  military  encircled  the 
jurisdiction  of  Aguilares,  houses  were 
destroyed,  women  were  violated  and  a 
number  of  peasants  were  killed.  The 
churches  were  turned  into  headquar- 


ters, sanctuaries  desecrated  and  even 
Sacred  Species  were  trodden  underfoot. 
The  churches  became  the  morgues  of 
250-300  dead.  The  government  be- 
lieves that  subversion  against  the  gov- 
ernment is  nourished  in  the  Church. 
Finally,  in  remote  places,  the  killing  of 
catechists  suspected  of  leading  subver- 
sion is  being  perpetrated. 

The  repressive  policies  of  successive 
governments  in  El  Salvador  have  re- 
sulted in  the  Church  as  a whole  being 
drawn  into  the  political  arena  as  a de- 
fender of  human  rights.  The  system- 
atic suppression  of  democratic  organ- 
izations has  meant  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  only  Institution  which 
can  effectively  confront  the  govern- 
ment on  the  harassment,  detention, 
torture,  ‘disappearances’  and  killings 
of  peasants  by  security  forces.  This  sit- 
uation is  common  to  many  Third 
World  countries,  particularly  those  in 
Latin  America,  where  the  Church  in- 
creasingly sees  its  major  role  as  stan- 
ding alongside  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed. The  Salvadorian  government’s 
response  also  follows  a pattern  familiar 
in  many  countries,  for  example  Brazil, 
Chile  and  Bolivia.  Whilst  asserting  their 
commitment  to  Christian  principles, 
governments  have  attempted  to  isolate 
what  they  regard  as  the  more  progres- 
sive elements  in  the  Church.  Individual 
priests  and  lay  workers  are  harassed, 
threatened,  detained  and  sometimes 
tortured  and  killed.  Missionaries,  who 
are  seen  as  the  prime  instigators  of 
subversion,  are  summarily  deported.  In 
El  Salvador,  at  least,  this  strategy  has 
had  the  opposite  effect.  In  the  face  of 
the  escalating  violations  of  human 
rights  throughout  the  country,  the 
Church  In  El  Salvador  has  united  in  a 
way  not  previously  experienced.* 
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‘Towards  Jo 

AUDIO  VlSU/ 

I 

IMMIGRATION  - FOR  BREAD  AND  HOPE  j 

Gives  a broader  understanding  of  why  people  leave  their  home-  | 
land  in  search  of  a better  life.  Examines  immigration  to  Canada  | 
as  well  as  the  movement  of  Canadians  within  their  own  country.  ! 
(25  min.  Rental  only)  | 


MULTINATIONAES  - GUESS  WHO’S  I 

COMING  TO  BREAKFAST  | 

The  activities  of  Gulf  and  Western,  especially  in  the  Dominican  j 
Republic,  are  examined.  Raises  some  basic  questions  re  the 
operations  of  a multinational  in  a developing  country.  (25  min.  i 
Purchase  Price  $63.00*)  , ■ 


BANKS  - BANKING  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA 

This  audio-visual  surveys  North  American  bank  loans  to  this 
mineral  rich  country,  where  apartheid  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  effect  of  these  loans  on  the  majority  of  the  population  is 
demonstrated.  (22  min.  Purchase  Price  $63.00*) 

RESOURCES  - NORTHERN  DEVEEOPMENT 

The  1975  theme  of  the  Canadian  Bishops’Labor  Day  Statement 
about  responsible  use  of  our  Northern  resources. (20  min.) 


I 
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cc  For  All’ 

iuCATION  AIDS 

i 

OOD  - SHARING  DAILY  BREAD 

An  audio-visual  presentation  of  the  1974  Canadian  Bishops’ 
Message  about  the  responsible  management  of  food.  (16  min. 
Purchase  Price  $50.00*) 

SHARING  GLOBAL  RESOURCES 

A provocative  look  at  how  the  earth’s  limited  resources  are  cur- 
rently managed  and  the  pressures  for  change  that  are  coming 
from  both  home  and  abroad. (46  min.  Rental  only) 

PARTICIPATION  - FROM  WORDS  TO  ACTION 

The  1976  Labor  Day  Statement  of  the  Canadian  Bishops  urging 
Christian  participation  in  the  many  issues  facing  Canadians  to- 
day. (30  min.  Purchase  Price  $60.00) 

PARTICIPATION  - A SOCIETY  TO  BE  TRANSFORMED 

A 2-part  audio  visual  challenging  Canadians  to  reflect,  as  Cana- 
dians, on  the  issues  of  concern  in  Canada  today.  (35  mm  slide 
presentation,  2 carousels  - 80  slides  each.  Purchase  Price  $1  25.00) 
(Film  strip  presentation,  2 film  strips  — 80  frames  each. 

Purchase  Price  $60.00) 

Rental  fee  for  all  A.V.s  I week  $5.00 

2 weeks  $7.50 

*Available  in  film  strip  and  cassette  $1  7.00 

Send  inquiries  to: 

Audio-Visual,  Distribution , 

Mission  Information  Dept., 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M 1 M 1 M4 
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SCARBORO  FBREI6N  MI8SIBN  SBCIETY 


The  life  of  a Scarboro  Missionary  is  based  on 
the  conviction  that  the  value  of  each  individual 
person  surpasses  the  most  sophisticated  technical 
accomplishments.  We  are  convinced  that  only  in 
Christ  does  the  mystery  of  man  take  on  light. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS: 

If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  about  how  you  can  share  in  the  mission  of 
our  lay  and  clerical  members  to  realize  the  brotherhood  of  people,  the  love 
and  justice  that  is  the  essence  of  Christianity 


WRITE:  The  Formation-Education  Department 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough.  Ontario.  MIMIM4 
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^Father  Mike  O’ Kane,  presently  Superior  Gen- 
eral of  our  Society,  first  went  to  Brazil  in  1961. 

His  years  in  Brazil,  coupled  with  extensive 
travel  throughout  the  Third  World,  have  made 
him  well  aware  of  the  problems  facing  many  of 
the  countries  in  which  Scar  boro  missionaries 
are  working.  Here  he  tells  of  a recent  experi- 
ence during  a trip  to  Brazii. 

I 

Remember 

“Although  he  has  obligations  toward  all  men,  a priest  has  the  poor  and  the  lowly 
entrusted  to  him  in  a special  way.  The  Lord  Himself  showed  that  He  was  united 
to  them,  and  the  fact  that  the  gospel  was  preached  to  them  Is  mentioned  as  a 
sign  of  Messianic  Activity.”  (Decrees  on  the  Ministry  and  Life  of  Priests  I. 
6:76-77) 

I remember  how  vividly  the  above  admonition  was  brought  home  to  me,  and  it 
occurred  only  a few  months  ago.  In  September  77  I stood  with  two  fellow 
priests  Padre  Eduardo  and  Padre  Luis  on  a muddy  little  path  in  a slum  or  favella 
on  the  outskirts  of  Sao  Paulo  city  in  Brazil.  This  particular  slum  had  around  80 
or  90  huts  or  homes;  available  space  was  filled  with  little  gardens;  Innumerable 
chickens,  pigs  and  dogs  were  running  about.  And  we  were  surrounded  by  90  or 
100  excited,  shouting,  tearful,  angry  men  and  women.  They  were  the  dwellers  of 
the  favella,  and  they  and  their  families,  about  400  people,  were  about  to  be 
evicted  from  their  huts  — thrown  out  onto  the  streets.  They  were  squatters  on 
another’s  land,  victims  of  a civil  court  order  to  get  off  the  land,  and  they  had  no 
place  to  go.  Eduardo  and  Luis  were  here  with  them  — their  priests,  padres. 
And  they  would  be  staying  with  these  people  to  comfort  and  to  counsel;  they 
would  accompany  them  in  the  long  hours  and  days  and  months  ahead  in  their 
struggle  to  at  least  be  recognized  as  people,  as  human  beings,  who  have  certain 
rights.  Witnessing  to  the  presence  of  Christ,  ihe  padres  will  speak  the  ‘sacramen- 
tal word’  by  serving  God’s  poor  and  dispossessed.  They  will  do  this  for  these 
people  simply  by  being  with  them  — for  comfort  and  support.  This  is  the 
challenge  that  faces  every  Christian  in  the  marketplace  of  the  twentieth  century, 
but  it  is  the  special  role  of  God’s  minister  in  today’s  world  and  one  we  must 
never  forget.* 

Michael  O’Kane,  SFM 
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YOURI 

EXPIIf 

DATE! 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe, 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS.  | 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold.  j 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  

Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 

SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETIj 
2685  KINGSTON  RD„  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-713! 


APRIL 


1978 


scarboro 

missions 


30%  of  children  in  Chile 
suffer  from  malnutrition. 


I 


FACES 

ill 

FOCUS 


pather  Joe  King  is  back  with  us  at  Headquarters. 

His  heart  is  still  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
where  he  lived  and  worked  for  34  years.  Joe  is 
going  to  take  it  easy  for  a while  and  once  back  on 
his  feet  will  enjoy  some  of  his  well  earned  retire- 
ment.* 


Dack  home  with  us  is  Father  Larry  Beal,  who  has 
^the  distinction  of  being  our  oldest  living  mem- 
ber. Larry  is  not  well  enough  for  the  Bahamas, 
where  he  lived  and  worked  for  the  past  20  years. 
He  is  an  avid  golfer  and  we  hope  he  will  enjoy  a 
good  Canadian  summer  on  the  links.* 


/^^ur  mission  in  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
elected  Fathers  Robert  Hymus  and  Gerry  Don- 
ovan as  delegates  to  our  General  Chapter  in  May. 
Both  of  these  Dominican  missionaries  have  held 
administrative  positions  within  the  Society  and  are 
no  strangers  to  Scarboro’s  work  in  Canada.  Both 
have  long  experience  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  most  of  their  priesthood.  Fr.  Hymus  is  from 
Toronto  and  Fr.  Donovan  is  from  Smiths  Falls, 
Ont.* 


Fr.  Joe  Kit 


Fr.  Gerry  Do.^ 
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VoL  59,  No.  4 


April,  1978. 


[*roni  lilt*  Editor 

A reflection  on  the  documents  of  Vatican  1 1 led  Fr.  Tom  Mantica  to  an  Insight 
^ which  most  of  us  Catholics,  including  myself,  seem  to  have  forgotten.  The 
insight  being  that  the  Church  Is  an  instrument  — a tool  of  Christ’s  mission.  The 
Church  is  literally  a tool  to  proclaim  the  Gospel.  So  it’s  more  accurate  to  say 
mission  has  a Church,  than  the  Church  has  a mission.  Mission  is  primary  and  is 
the  reason  for  the  Church’s  existence.  The  Church  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a 
means  — an  Instrument  to  proclaim  the  Gospel. 

Fr.  Munoz  writes  of  the  Good  News  that  the  Church  must  proclaim  if  It  is 
to  be  the  instrument  Christ  intended  It  to  be.  The  Good  News  is  proclaimed 
when  the  Church  becomes  the  voice  of  the  poor  and  the  powerless,  just  as  Christ 
did  when  Fie  chose  to  be  born  and  to  live  among  the  poor  and  when  He  chose  to 
die  on  the  Cross,  a victim  of  power  and  the  powerful. 

Mr.  Tom  Walsh,  one  of  our  lay  associates,  writes  of  his  involvement  In 
proclaiming  the  Good  News.  Tom  has  been  in  Peru  now  for  over  two  years  and 
^reflects  on  his  experience  working  among  the  poor  and  the  powerless  in  the 
outskirts  of  Lima. 

Good  News  seems  to  be  bad  news  for  our  world  and  its  values  because  those 
are  blessed  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  justice  — who  are  persecuted  — who 
are  meek  — who  are  peacemakers  — who  are  pure  of  heart  — who  are  poor 
in  spirit.* 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFMjFar  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marlon  RtscoAj Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
m the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l.  ISSN  0700-6802 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions:  $3.00 
a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and  $50.00  for 
life.  — Second  class  mail  registration  No. 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P.,  280 
Progress  Ave.,  Scarborough,  Ont.  MIP  2Z4. 
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[HllliEIIZINI! 

Announcing 

and 

Dcnounein 


by  Ronaldo  Munoz,  ss.ci 


4 Scarboro  Missions 


Similar  living  conditions  exist  all  over  Latin  and  South  America. 


Come  Catholics  think  of  the  Church 
*^as  called  exclusively  to  provide 
“spiritual  consolation”  — to  nourish 
“the  elevation  of  the  soul”  — to  do 
this  through  religious  beliefs  and 
norms  of  personal  morality  organized 
mainly  around  worship  — and  so  to 


orient  the  faithful  toward  “eternal 
life”  hereafter. 

People  who  think  this  way  are  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  Church’s  most 
traditional  mission  is  to  denounce  so- 
cial injustice.  . .and  that  the  Church’s 
very  own  vocation  calls  her  to  be  “the 
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voice  of  those  without  a voice.”  They 
are  surprised  and  rightly  so,  because  in 
fact  the  common  preaching  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  has  not  always 
clearly  flowed  from  this  mission.  They 
are  surprised,  too,  because  the  lan- 
guage of  social,  economic  and  political 
problems  sounds  outright  scandalous, 
or  at  least  out  of  tune  with  the  sub- 
lime, lyrical  language  they  have  come 
to  expect  from  the  Church.  They  are 
surprised,  finally,  despite  all  the  decla- 
rations of  Popes  and  Bishops  over  the 
past  decades.  What,  they  ask,  do  these 
material  concerns  and  matters  of  con- 
flict have  to  do  with  the  Church’s  spir- 
itual mission  of  reconciliation? 

The  answer  can  only  be  found  in 
the  light  of  a correct  understanding  of 
the  message  we  call  “the  Gospel”  and 
of  how  it  is  communicated  — because, 
from  the  very  beginning,  coa?7a?7^/7/cc7T 
ing  the  Gospel  constitutes  ’the 
Church’s  fundamental  mission  and  rea- 
son for  existence.  The  poor  must  have 
the  Good  News  of  Jesus  Christ  an- 
nounced to  them.  They  must  have  real 
opportunities  to  commit  themselves  to 
their  own  cause,  in  an  authentic  com- 
munity of  believers.  They  must  be 
given  a concrete  sign  of  that  new  order 
of  justice  and  communion  which  Jesus 
proclaimed  as  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Accordingly,  to  proclaim  the  Good 
News  — “to  evangelize”  — does  not 
mean  indoctrinating  people,  addressing 
them  dogmatically,  or  imposing  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  moral  norms  upon 
them.  To  evangelize  is  to  offer  a living 


testimony  of  joy  and  of  selfless  sur-  I 
render  to  others,  and  this  testimony  is  i 
based  on  faith  in  the  liberation  won  by  . 
Jesus  Christ  and  on  the  sure  hope  of  , 
the  future  fulfilment  he  offers  to  all  | 
people.  Evangelizing  is  not  proselytiz-  ; 
ing,  raising  the  number  of  parishioners  ■ 
and  increasing  the  Church’s  influence  i 
as  a powerful  institution.  Evangelizing  j 
is  an  invitation  to  join  in  the  struggle  j 
against  those  egoistic,  competitive,  and  ‘ 
cruel  forces  — originating  in  each  one’s  i 
heart  and  permeating  our  entire  so-  ! 
ciety  with  its  structures  and  ideologies  i 
— which  destroy  individual  and  com-  | 
munal  life.  Evangelizing  is  an  invita-  i 
tion  to  live  in  fraternal  community,  on  | 
the  basis  of  mutual  respect  and  loving  r 
solidarity;  and  thus  to  be  a catalyst  of  | 
fraternity  and  hope  for  all  people,  ; 
beginning  with  the  poor  and  power-  ! 
less.  Once  a Christian  is  vitally  and  ^ 
communally  involved  like  this,  then  a : 
word  of  Good  News  about  God  makes  ' 
sense,  and  cannot  be  ignored.  : 

A Letter  from  the  Pastors  of  the  'I 
Southern  Zone  of  Santiago  to  fellow  | i 
members  of  the  Archdiocese. 

Brothers, 

Some  months  ago  our  Bishop  sent : 
us  all  a letter  calling  for  “a  Church  co- 
responsible  for  the  world  and  in  soli- ! 
darity  with  it.”  Today  a large  group  of  i 
Christians  from  the  Southern  Zone  — 
priests,  deacons,  religious  and  lay  peo- : 
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I pie  — met  with  our  Cardinal  and  Pas- 
i tor  in  a prayerful,  fraternal  assembly 
to  give  a public  response  to  his  letter. 

At  this  assembly  we  thanked  the 
Cardinal  for  the  letter  and  for  the 
interest  with  which  he  has  listened  to 
what  we  are  suffering  in  these  poor 
neighbourhoods.  At  a public  meeting, 
a worker  from  our  Zone  asked  the  Car- 
dinal, “Do  Christian  leaders  from  the 
other  neighbourhoods  know  about  our 
situation?” 

Now  it  is  up  to  you,  our  brothers 
from  the  other  Zones  of  Santiago,  to 
answer  this  question.  Here,  for  our 
part,  we  want  to  outline  for  you  some 
of  what  we  live  and  hope  for. 

I We  want  to  express  to  you  our  sor- 
row and,  at  the  same  time,  announce  a 
word  of  joy. 

Our  word  of  sorrow  is  this: 

The  poor  of  our  land  face  an  un- 
bearable situation.  With  more  than  a 
million  people,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  workers,  our  Zone  suffers  acutely 
the  injustice  of  a situation  in  which 
prices  are  high,  salaries  are  very  low, 
many  are  unemployed,  and  workers 
are  prevented  from  expressing  them- 
selves freely  or  exercising  their  rights 
to  defend  their  social  gains.  Because 
they  lack  the  economic  means,  many 
students  cannot  continue  their  studies, 
or  do  so  under  very  adverse  con- 
ditions. Prostitution  is  increasing,  mar- 
riages break  up,  family  life  is  de- 
stroyed. There  are  mothers  who  have 
been  sterilized  without  being  consult- 
ed, children  who  must  practice  beg- 


ging. There  are  quite  a few  people 
from  this  Zone  whose  loved  ones,  after 
being  arrested,  have  disappeared  for- 
ever. 

As  a Church  we  cannot  keep  quiet 
about  all  this  if  we  are  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  our  Christian  conscience. 

Without  setting  ourselves  up  as 
judges  over  other  citizens  and  yet  try- 
ing hard  to  look  at  the  situation  as 
Christ  would,  we  find  ourselves  ob- 
liged to  sound  a cry  of  alarm  and  say 
that  this  society  is  in  a state  of  sin. 
Because  it  worships  money;  because  it 
applauds  false  values;  because  it  shows 
indifference  to  the  feelings  of  the 
poor;  because  it  deprives  people  of 
participation  in  the  decisions  which 
affect  us  all.  We  are  worried  that  the 
system  which  controls  us  seems  more 
apt  to  promote  egoism  and  the  posses- 
sion of  material  goods  than  solidarity 
and  cooperation  among  people. 

Our  word  of  joy  is  this: 

The  very  ones  who  suffer  all  this 
are  daily,  living  examples  of  solidarity, 
courage,  dignity,  and  even  joy  in  tribu- 
lation. 

The  children’s  kitchens,  the  work- 
shops for  the  unemployed,  the  work- 
ers’ meetings,  the  efforts  at  health  pro- 
grammes, education,  Christian  forma- 
tion and  the  preaching  and  celebration 
of  faith  — all  give  witness  to  this! 

All  of  this  goes  to  make  up  one 
great  Word,  one  single  Gospel  or  Mes- 
sage of  joy,  which  seeks  to  transform 
our  society  and  make  human  relations 
more  real  and  fraternal. 
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The  following  appeared  in  the  Catholic  Standard,  the  newspaper  of  the 
Diocese  of  Georgetown  in  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth  of  Guyana,  on 
Sunday,  October  30,  1977. 


SUBVERSIVE  PRIESTS 


What  is  your  excuse  for  pinning 
the  label  of  communist,  politician 
or  subversive  to  every  priest  who 
works  for  the  liberation  of  the 
poor? 

Have  you  really  experienced 
what  it  is  to  live  in  misery? 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  for  a 
whole  family  to  live  in  a shack 
made  of  cardboard  boxes? 

Do  you  know  the  effects  of 
chronic  malnutrition? 

Are  you  aware  of  the  kind  of  life 
of  those  who  have  to  do  without 
running  water,  drainage  or  electric- 
ity? 

If  you  lived  under  those  condi- 
tions would  you  too  label  as  com- 
munist, subversive  and  dabbler  in 
politics  the  one  who  would  help 
you  become  conscious  of  your  situ- 
ation and  of  your  human  rights?  Or 
of  your  human  dignity?  Or  of  your 
responsibilities?  Or  of  the  need  to 
organize  to  gain  such  basic  and  ur- 
gent needs? 

Isn’t  it  a radical  demand  of  the 


Gospel  to  be  open  to  all,  but  more 
than  ever  to  the  service  of  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed? 

And  is  this  all  the  more  neces- 
sary when  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed have  no  voice  to  make 
themselves  heard? 

Or  when  they  do  not  have  the 
social  graces  to  get  the  limelight? 

Wake  up!  We  are  all  guilty  of  let- 
ting too  much  time  pass  without 
working  to  make  justice  a reality  in 
our  world. 

And  far  from  being  uncomfort- 
able or  making  rash  accusations, 
rejoice  that  there  are  those,  priests 
or  not  priests,  who  commit  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  so  that  the  love 
of  Christ  may  really  be  the  basis  of 
the  way  men  treat  each  other. 

And  if  it  is  that  you  are  not 
happy,  what  then  is  your  excuse? 

Your  friend  and  servant. 

Archbishop  of  Ciudad, 
Manuel  Talamas  Camandari, 
Juarez,  Mexico. 
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With  such  hope  this  Zone  carries 
Dut  its  pastoral  mission,  announcing 
[he  Good  News  to  the  poor  and  libera- 
tion to  the  oppressed,  praying  for  all 
without  excluding  anyone,  and  pro- 
claiming the  marvelous  things  God  is 
doing  with  His  people, 
i Accept  this  our  greeting  and  simple 
jmessage  which  we  send  you  with  fra- 
[ternal  affection,  united  with  our  Bish- 
lop  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Ipeace-maker  and  defender  of  justice. 

! In  the  name  of  the  Southern  Zone: 

The  Episcopal  Vicar 

and  the  six  Deans 

Santiago,  December  11,  1977. 

Denouncing  Injustice 

It  is  quite  clear  to  us,  I believe,  that 
the  workers  of  Chile  and  their  families 
are  living  in  an  unjust  situation.  We  are 
aware  that  the  poor  not  only  have 
needs,  but  also  rights,  and  that  these 
rights  are  practically  ignored  by  the 
present  system.  This  awareness  of 
systematic  injustice  is  a sharp  goad  to 
the  Church’s  conscience,  at  all  levels 
and  in  all  institutions,  but  especially  to 
those  closest  to  the  human  conse- 
quences of  injustice. 

As  Christians,  as  Church,  we  know 
we  cannot  stay  silent.  Insofar  as  we 
have  freedom  and  people  who  will  lis- 
ten, we  must  become  “the  voice  of 
those  without  voice.’’  This  obligation 
has  been  clear  since  the  earliest  begin- 
nings of  the  People  of  God,  from  the 


time  of  Moses  until  now.  It  has  been 
clearly,  urgently  reaffirmed  in  recent 
years  by  the  most  authoritative  teach- 
ing of  the  whole  Church. 

Of  course  we  remember  that  no 
Christian  individual  or  group  takes  up 
the  task  of  denouncing  injustice  in  iso- 
lation from  the  body  of  the  Church. 
What  is  important  is  that  no  one 
shirk  his  own  responsibility  within  a 
Church  which,  by  her  very  nature, 
must  be  critical.  This  begins  with  the 
grassroots  being  informed  and  aware, 
and  includes  members  of  the  hierarchy 
showing  support  and  exercising  dis- 
cernment. 

At  the  same  time,  we  remember 
that  the  poor  have  more  than  just  eco- 
nomic and  political  rights.  They  also 
have  rights  in  relation  to  society  at 
large,  and  concretely  in  relation  to  us 
— the  Christian  people  and  the  Church 
herself.  Whatever  we  are  doing  to  serve 
those  in  need,  we  do  not  only  because 
we  are  good,  but  also  because  it  is  the 
right  of  the  poor  that  we  place  our 
time  and  energies  at  their  disposal.  To 
the  extent  that  we  have  economic 
resources,  talents,  connections,  inter- 
national support;  to  the  extent  that  we 
share  in  whatever  measure  of  freedom 
and  prestige  the  Church  still  enjoys;  in 
a word,  to  the  extent  that  we  have 
power.  . .we  must  put  all  this  at  the 
service  of  the  poor.  None  of  this  be- 
longs to  us,  nor  to  the  Church.  It  has 
been  loaned  to  us  as  stewards,  who 
must  administer  it  in  the  most  fruitful 
way  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  And  the  poor  are  suffering  hun- 
ger, sickness  and  humiliation,  today.* 
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Popular 

Soup 

Kitchens 

Poncho  Dernarda  Saavedra,  a woman  of  hard-  J 
L-'ly  21,  lives  with  her  eight  children,  i 
the  first  of  which  she  had  when  she  ' 
was  12.  Already  Bernarda  has  a hard  i 
time  standing  up.  She  is  suffering  from  : 
malnutrition.  Her  husband  is  unem-  ; 
ployed  and  is  an  alcoholic.  She  and  her 
children  eat,  thanks  to  charity.  There  ' 
hasn’t  been  light  or  water  in  her  house  ' 
for  over  a year.  “This  is  hardly  like  a 
house,’’  she  says. 

Hundreds  of  cases  like  this  gave 
birth  to  the  “Children’s  Soup  Kit-  ■ 
Chens’’  (Comedores  Infantiles),  which  ■ 
started  in  Santiago,  Chile,  after  the  . 
11th  of  September,  1973.  “Before,, 
our  government  was  concerned  for  us,  ' 
but  after  the  11th  all  this  preoccupa- 
tion and  help  ended,’’  expressed  a 
member  of  the  Poblacion  La  Hermida. ' 

Poblacion  La  Hermida  iseastof  San- ■ 
tiago  and  has  more  than  40,000  fami- 
lies. There  are  40  soup  kitchens  that 
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^For  them  it’s  more  than  a simple  dinner,  it’s  almost  a feast. 


(Photo  Credit:  Poncho) 


jaccommodate  about  150  children 
:each.  45%  of  the  participants  are 
ischool  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twelve;  40%  are  preschoolers  (chil- 
dren between  birth  and  6 years),  and 
15%  are  adults,  old  people,  pregnant 
mothers  and  mothers  who  help  in  the 
kitchen.  It  is  calculated  that  30%  of 
the  children  suffer  from  symptoms  of 
malnutrition. 

Most  of  the  soup  kitchens  that  we 
visited  in  the  Pobiacion  LaHermidaare 
supervised  by  Dutch,  Chilean  and  Ital- 
ian priests. 

In  the  beginning  the  kitchens  were 
referred  to  as  The  Children’s  Soup  Kit- 
chen (Comedores  Infantiles).  But  they 
have  taken  on  the  name  Popular  Soup 
Kitchens  (Comedores  Populares),  be- 
cause of  community  needs,  as  well  as 
being  part  of  the  basic  program  of  the 
“Vicaria  de  La  Solidaridad.” 

The  soup  kitchens  appear  as  a work 


organized  by  the  community  and 
supervised  by  the  Church.  Their  first 
job  was  to  give  food  to  children  one  to 
seven  years  old  whose  parents,  because 
of  unemployment  or  low  salary,  are 
not  able  to  provide  food,  or  can  do  so 
only  to  a certain  extent. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
facing  the  soup  kitchens  was  for  all  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  feel  that  the 
soup  kitchens  and  the  social  action  in- 
volved were  really  theirs.  “All  of  us 
cried  on  the  first  day,  those  of  us  who 
made  things  and  those  who  received. 
We  had  come  with  our  children  to  eat 
outside  of  our  own  houses.  But  now 
we  are  used  to  it;  the  kitchen  is  a 
house  for  everyone.’’  This  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Senora  Maria,  organizer  of 
Comedor  23  in  the  Pobiacion  La  Her- 
mida.  She  has  several  children,  her  hus- 
band is  unemployed,  and  still  she  has 
time  to  organize  a soup  kitchen  with 
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the  help  of  many  more. 

The  soup  kitchen  does  not  have  a 
proselytizing  intent.  It  tries  to  organ- 
ize the  citizens  so  that  they  can  solve 
their  problems  through  community 
work. 

“It  is  a bandaid  solution,  but  not 
paternalistic,  for  the  community  cre- 
ates it,”  says  the  Dutch  priest  who 
supervises  the  Comedor  23.  It  ought  to 
be  understood  that  these  kitchens  are 
not  a solution  to  a social  problem  of 
the  inhabitants  but  an  immediate  ne- 
cessity. 

The  basic  organization  of  the  kit- 
chen functions  in  the  following  way: 

— registration  of  the  children  by  their 
parents. 

— assembly  of  the  parents. 

— the  assembly  names  those  who  are 
responsible  to  cook  and  those 
responsible  for  the  food. 


— the  person  responsible  forms  groups 
of  workers.  These  groups  rotate 
from  time  to  time. 

The  obligations  of  the  members  of 
the  community  are  as  follows: 

— economic  help  according  to  in- 
come. For  example: 

— if  one  works  at  minimum  wage 
labour,  they  pay  1 0 pesos  each  day 
($.30); 

— or,  if  one  works  sporadically,  they 
must  pay  3%  of  their  monthly  in- 
come; 

— or,  if  one  is  unemployed,  they  must 
pay  2 pesos  each  month. 

The  community  shares  the  work  of 
obtaining  the  food  (including  dona- 
tions, things  to  buy  and  responsibility 
for  the  kitchen,  etc.).  Also,  there  are 
basic  rules  concerning  cleanliness. 

The  parish  newspaper  assists  in 
the  development  of  the  community. 


40,000  families  live  in  “La  Hermida.  ” Forty  dining  halls  have  been  created  here. 
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Approximately  1 00,000  children  live  in  ** La  Hermida”  (a  poor  neighborhood  or 
ghetto).  The  popular  kitchens  can  feed  only  7,500. 


In  spite  of  the  acceptance  of  the  soup 
kitchens  by  the  people,  the  popular 
kitchens  are  still  insufficient.  The  evi- 
dent malnutrition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  neighbourhoods  has  only  been 
reduced  slightly. 

The  help  of  Caritas  (organization  of 
the  Church)  as  well  as  the  help  of  the 
parishes  and  the  high  schools,  and  the 
help  of  people  living  in  these  neigh- 
bourhoods is  not  enough  for  the  enor- 
mous food  problem  that  exists.  In 
many  soup  kitchens  they  must  turn 
away  children  because  they  are  over- 
crowded. It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
lines  of  these  young  people  turned 
away  from  an  opportunity  to  eat, 
waiting  with  their  spoon  in  hand  for 
the  possibility  that  maybe  the  soup 
kitchen  may  have  some  leftovers.* 


Ed.  Note.  This  account  of  the  popu- 
lar kitchens  was  sent  to  us  recently 
from  a friend  in  Chile.  The  writer  does 
not  speak  English  very  well  and  so  the 
account  is  necessarily  short  and 
sketchy.  Yet  it  is  sufficient  to  allow  us 
a glimpse  of  the  suffering.  While  there 
is  not  enough  food,  the  Chilean  gov- 
ernment is  spending  millions  on  arms 
— some  of  that  money  is  ours  — bor- 
rowed from  our  banks  or  invested  by 
our  companies. 

Donations  to  kitchens  can  be  sent  to: 

Christian  Action  for  Chile, 

S.C.M.  Office, 

736  Bathurst  Street, 

TORONTO,  Ontario.  M5S  2R4 

(Tax  deductible  receipt  sent  out.) 
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Call  to 
Mis  sion 


Editor’s  Note: 

In  the  following  article,  Fr.  Tom 
Mantica,  a MaryknoH  priest  who 
served  some  7 7 years  in  Japan  and  is 
now  working  in  the  Sudan,  writes  of 
some  of  the  current  ideas  about  mis- 
sion within  his  Mission  Society.  It  was 
because  of  these  ideas  that  Father 
Tom  decided  to  accept  his  Society’s 
invitation  to  leave  Japan  and  go  on  to 
new  mission  in  the  Sudan,  Africa. 

Society,  Mary  knoll,  has  begun 
new  committments  in  six  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  world:  Indonesia, 
Nepal,  Bangladesh,  Sudan,  Brazil  and 
Western  Samoa.  With  a shortage  of 
priests  and  brothers,  lack  of  vocations 
and  much  work  still  to  be  done  in  the 


Fr.  Tom  J.  Mantica,  MM.| 


I 

I 

fourteen  areas  of  our  present  commit-|| 
ments,  it  seems  foolish  to  be  under-jl 
taking  new  work  at  the  present  time.! 
However,  the  history  of  mission,  the" 
theology  of  mission  and  the  crying! 
needs  around  the  world  are  calling  us* 
to  these  new  undertakings.  i 

The  MaryknoH  Superior  General,; 
Fr.  Raymond  Hill  says:  i 

“The  time  has  come  for  MaryknoH;' 
as  a society  to  take  a new  approach,  in^ 
preaching  the  gospel  in  a different;  1 
part  of  the  missionary  world - even  af  ^ 
some  sacrifice  to  its  present  com-i  n 
mitments.  The  immediate  concern  , 
would  not  be  the  construction  of; 
church  buildings  or  a missionary  com-i 
pound.  The  immediate  concern  would 
be  direct  work  with  the  non-Christiani  ; 

population  in  an  effort  to  make  Christ 

I 

I 
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'ind  the  gospels  known,  to  assist  the 
people  in  their  daily  concerns  and 
problems,  and  thus  to  form  a Christian 
community.” 

Implied  in  the  Maryknoll  Superior’s 
I'emarks  are:  the  need  for  preaching 
the  gospel  without  being  unduly  re- 
Uricted  by  ecclesiastical  and  society 
structures.  This  means  that  Maryknoll- 
3rs  would  be  working  with  very  gen- 
eral, temporary  and  flexible  contracts 
so  that  specific  and  necessary  work 
can  be  done  and  Maryknollers  can 
move  on  to  other  places;  the  need  for 
working  in  smaller  team-like  groups 
where  both  authority  and  responsi- 
bility are  shared.  The  small  team 
would  concentrate  on  a specific  need 
that  can  be  terminated  after  evaluation 
and  passed  on  to  the  local  people;  the 
need  for  close  cooperation  with  and 
the  understanding  of  the  local  church 
Ordinary  who  calls  us  to  specific  needs 
with  the  understanding  that  works 
which  are  undertaken  to  fulfill  these 
needs  are  diocesan  as  well  as  Mary- 
knoll  Society  activities. 

The  above  are  not  new  ideas  to 
Maryknoll.  They  are  the  ideas  on 
which  Maryknoll  was  founded.  How- 
ever, because  of  rigid  church  structures 
we  were  often  forced  into  positions 
where  we  had  commitments  to  long 
term  contracts  with  Ordinaries  to 
maintain  territorial  parts  of  dioceses. 
Now,  with  the  new  growth  of  mission 
theology  we  find  that  the  ideas  on 
which  Maryknoll  was  founded  are 
gradually  being  accepted  universally  as 
the  way  of  mission. 


Here  are  some  of  the  ideas  that  fol- 
lowed on  Vatican  II. 

Today,  starting  with  the  idea  of 
The  Kingdom’,  of  which  Jesus  so  of- 
ten spoke,  new  definitions  of  church 
and  mission  are  emerging.  ‘Kingdom’ 
as  Jesus  proclaimed  it  in  such  words  as 
‘‘The  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand”  and 
‘‘Proclaim  the  Kingdom”,  is  defined  as 
the  presence  of  the  saving  God  to 
human  beings  in  their  human  condi- 
tion. God  is  present  with  His  love  and 
grace  to  all  men  in  every  place  and  the 
church  must  speak  of  this  grace  and 
love  to  men.  This  was  the  mission  of 
Christ:  proclamation  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  saving  love  that  is  present  to 
men.  The  church  is  the  instrument  of 
this  same  mission.  We  know  that  there 
are  many  instruments  which  comment 
on  God  and  his  love  but  at  the  same 
time  we  do  not  say  that  the  church  is, 
‘‘just  another  instrument.”  What  we 
say  is  that  while  other  instruments 
lead  to  growth,  the  church  is  that  one 
instrument  which  gets  to  the  heart  of 
the  mystery  of  salvation.  Up  to  now 
we  have  always  said,  ‘‘The  Church  has 
a mission”,  but  now  it  might  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  Mission  has  a 
church  — Mission  is  first. 

One  of  the  changes  that  has  taken 
place  is  the  procedure  for  exploring 
and  deciding  on  new  missions.  The 
previous  procedure  was  to  contact 
Propaganda  Fide  in  Rome  and  receive 
a mandate  from  them  to  carry  on  mis- 
sion in  a certain  prescribed  territory. 
We  were  in  fact  sent  by  Rome.  Now, 
by  a rescript  that  was  issued  in  1969, 
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Fr.  Tom  spent  many  of  his  years  in  Japan  as  director 
of  Hope  House  in  Kyoto.  Here  he  is  seen  with 
some  of  the  chiidren  who  attended  a day  care  centre 
which  was  part  of  Hope  House. 


mission  territories  are  no  longer  being 
issued  by  Rome  and  we  directly  con- 
tact local  bishops  to  ask  if  we  are 
needed.  We  are  no  longer  sent  but  we 
are  caiied  by  the  local  church. 

Another  change  we  see  in  mission  is 
the  mode  of  thinking  about  the  prac- 
tice and  end  of  mission  work.  If  we 
believe  that  God’s  grace  and  salvation 
are  confined  to  the  church  then  our 
mode  of  operation  consists  in  seeking 
great  numbers  of  immediate  converts. 
But  today,  it  is  a fact  that  the  criteria 
of  success  of  mission  is  different.  Our 
energies  toward  conversion  have  less- 
ened. We  are  more  patient  and  tolerant 
of  others.  We  analyse  our  work  in 
terms  of  the  quality  of  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  not  in  the  numbers  of  con- 
versions. Our  work  has  become  the 
proclaiming  of  the  gospel  of  salvation 
and  not  the  carrying  of  and  the  dis- 
pensing of  salvation. 

Another  change  is  that  previousiy 
one  of  our  mission  goais  was  to  buiid 
up  the  iocai  church.  We  now  see  this  as 
the  job  of  the  local  church.  Our  work 
has  become  that  of  building  up  the 
kingdom,  that  is  — making  people 
aware  that  the  saving  God  is  present 
with  them  in  the  human  condition  of 
their  life.  There  are  probably  many 
more  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
but  these  are  enough  to  show  why 
Maryknoll  is  going  in  the  direction  she 
has  chosen. 

Since  its  fifth  general  chapter  nine 
years  ago,  Maryknoll  has  been  strug- 
gling with  the  problem  of  what  it 
means  to  be  missionary  in  the  present 


world.  In  the  1975  assembly  of  the 
fourteen  superiors  of  our  fourteen  mis- 
sion regions  a statement  on  guidelines 
for  undertaking  new  commitments  was 
issued.  This  statement  sums  up  the 
work  of  nine  years  very  well. 

“Maryknoll’s  task  is  evangelization; 
its  essential  elements  are  the  verbal 
proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  the 
integral  human  development  of  men. 
While  evangelization  is  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  church, 
Maryknoll  wishes  to  assist  In  this  task, 
so  that  both  local  clergy  and  laity  and 
Maryknoll  itself,  can  become  more  > 
missionary. 

“The  acceptance  of  new  commit- 
ments, within  and  without  our  present 
regions,  is  a creative  challenge  for  the 
members  of  the  Society  to  respond  to  i 
new  and  challenging  needs  throughout  v 
the  world.’’  i 

Maryknollers  throughout  the  world 
worked  on  a set  of  guidelines  to  follow 
in  accepting  new  commitments.  There 
are  seven  of  these:  work  among  non- 
Christians  where  the  church  has  a min- 
imal presence;  work  among  the  poor 
and  oppressed;  work  concerned  with 
the  growth  of  local  lay  leaders;  work 
that  calls  for  a community  team  of 
priests,  brothers,  sisters  and  lay  peo- 
ple; work  that  has  clearly  defined  ob- 
jectives; work  that  is  collaborative 
with  the  local  church;  work  that  has 
clear  time  limits. 

With  the  above  guidelines,  Mary- 
knoll accepted  the  call  from  six  local 
churches  in  Indonesia,  Nepal,  Bangla-ii 
desh,  Sudan,  Brazil  and  Western  I 
Samoa.* 
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Reflections 

I 

from  a! 

I 

Lag  - worker’s 
e^erience 
in  Per 


Tom  Walsh  \A/hat  could  a community  of  priestsj 
like  Scarboro  expect  from  accept- 
ing lay  members?  What  could  a lay  per-j 
son  gain  from  such  an  experience?  Al 
more  important  question  — how  can  thej 
community  which  is  the  Church  bene- 
fit from  this  integration? 

The  ‘experiment’  at  Scarboro  is| 
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Our  author,  Tom  Walsh,  at  right  with  Fr,  Jack  Lynch  and  their  housekeeper. 
Navi  dad  (means  Christmas  in  Spanish). 


now  3 years  old  and  from  my  perspec- 
tive (that  of  a lay  participant)  a bit  of 
the  answer  is  beginning  to  unfold.  Not 
all  the  story  has  to  be  told,  so  I would 
like  to  pass  over  the  first  year,  the  pre- 
paratory formation  period,  and  begin 
with  the  foreign  mission  experience. 
Because  the  work  is  international,  it  is 


useful  to  view  the  experience  in  terms 
of  the  work  in  the  receiving  country, 
and  also  what  is  now  being  called  ‘re- 
verse mission’,  that  of  relating  back  to 
the  community  at  home  in  Canada. 

The  first  year  in  Peru  was  a transi- 
tion period  spent  assimilating  the  cul- 
ture and  learning  the  language.  During 
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this  period  there  was  time  to  go  to  the 
soul  of  mission  itself  and  look  at  how 
the  lay  person  who  feels  a call  to  mis- 
sion may  contribute  to  an  understand- 
ing of  Christ. 

The  main  contribution  to  be  made 
is  to  help  Christians  deepen  their  faith 
and  to  encourage  others  in  the  hope 
that  their  lives  will  be  enriched  with  an 
understanding  of  Christianity.  To  this 
end  the  lay  worker  sees  the  task  and 
looks  to  where  his  particular  capacities 
can  best  contribute. 

Because  many  of  the  changes  in  the 
Church  are  only  known  by  privileged 
minorities,  there  is  a great  need  to  help 
educate,  to  make  people  aware.  It  is 
here  In  this  basic  work  of  creating 
awareness  in  the  popular  majority  that 
I believe  lay  people  can  be  of  help  to 
the  Church  community. 

I wish  to  make  it  clear,  however, 
that  this  is  easier  said  than  done,  be- 
cause work  within  the  Church  com- 
munity has  traditionally  been  designed 
or  structured  to  accommodate  reli- 
gious people,  that  Is,  priests,  sisters 
and  brothers,  and  not  the  lay  person. 
As  in  Canada,  so  too  in  many  other 
countries,  one  confronts  the  mam- 
moth nature  of  the  institutional 
Church  and,  as  a lay  person,  often  has 
difficulty  Identifying  with  it.  This  is 
true  to  the  point  where  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  hear  a lay  person  saying,  “The 
Church  doesn’t  have  anything  to  offer 
me.”  Usually  following  on  such  a 
statement  a discussion  of  the  Catholics 
and  their  clerically  oriented  Church 
will  arise  and  observations  made  about 
the  communication  gap  that  exists 
between  the  laity  and  the  clergy. 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety with  its  lay  associate  programme 
encourages  Canadian  laity  to  actively 


participate  in  the  national  Church  life 
of  another  country.  Their  program 
allows  a lay  person  to  experience 
many  areas  of  mission  that  have  been 
traditionally  out  of  reach  of  the  laity. 
An  obvious  example  is  my  own  over- 
seas experience  which  is  enabling  me  i 
to  participate  not  on  the  periphery  but 
at  the  center  of  Church  life  here  in 
Peru.  The  lay  associate  programme 
gives  me  as  a lay  person  the  oppor- 
tunity of  belonging  to  a committed 
Christian  community  with  a tradition  : 
of  promoting  evangelization.  Because  i 
in  the  past  such  structures  have  not  j 
been  open,  we  have  really  an  under-  i 
developed  laity  who  consequently  are 
not  represented  at  decision-making  lev- 1 
els  within  the  Church.  \ 

Getting  back  to  my  experience,  1 1 
wrote  to  a friend  recently  that  “during 
the  past  year  I have  felt  ‘higher  highs’! 
and  ‘lower  lows’  than  I would  have 
experienced  had  I remained  in  Can- 
ada.’’ This  has  happened  from  sharing; 
in  the  dramatic  events  which  Peruvians 
are  living  today.  The  following  na- 
tional and  local  incidents  will  help 
illustrate  this  statement.  During  June 
and  July  of  1977  an  economic  crisisi 
exploded  into  social  unrest  which  in^ 
turn  was  violently  repressed  by  the 
government.  Several  groups  of  Chris-j 
tians,  including  Bishops  in  the  Southj 
of  Peru,  saw  fit  to  denounce  the  factf 
“that  a privileged  minority  is  putting 
the  weight  of  the  economic  crisis  onij 
the  shoulders  of  the  common  people. ’’j| 
Shortly  afterwards  the  government  re-j|r 
sponded  to  the  successful  national(|n 
strike  of  July  19,  1977  by  authorizingjp 
the  dismissal  of  more  than  5,00C| 
workers,  the  majority  of  them  uniori 
leaders.  The  Cardinal  publicly  took  ^|j 
stand  supporting  the  workers’  right  tcjjl 

il 
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A roadside 
shrine  in  Peru. 
Tom  wiii  be  abie 
to  share  his  experience 
of  Peruvian 
Christianity  with  the 
Canadian  Church. 


defend  a just  cause  without  being  per- 
secuted. The  same  day  of  the  national 
strike,  a scant  4 miles  down  the  road 
from  our  parish,  a busload  of  soldiers 
machine-gunned  five  people  to  death. 
Thirty  days  later,  following  the  Peru- 
vian custom  for  the  dead,  a Mass  was 
concelebrated  by  Bishop  Bambaren 
and  eighteen  priests  in  front  of  the 
Christian  community.  Also  present 
was  the  body  of  a 12  year  old  boy 
who  had  died  the  previous  day  from 
gunshot  wounds  received  during  the 
same  incident.  The  sorrow  in  the 
church  was  uncontrolled  and  stifling. 

Not  long  after  this  incident  a Peru- 
vian seminarian  shared  some  theology. 
“There  is  only  one  history.  What  gives 
history  its  fundamental  unity  is  the 


salvific  work  of  Christ.  This  history  is 
a history  of  liberation.  By  liberation 
we  understand  salvation  but  in  the 
concrete,  historical  and  political  condi- 
tions of  today.  Only  in  the  reflection 
of  faith  from  within  the  struggle  for 
the  liberation  of  exploited  people  will 
we  discover  the  true  image  of  God.” 
Luke  4:14  Stephen  2:1 0. 

Well  I had  to  ask  myself  how  many 
of  us  Sunday  church-goers  in  Canada 
are  viewing  their  faith  from  this  per- 
spective. More  than  ever  1 believe  in 
the  necessity  that  Canadian  laity  be 
exposed  to  a broader  approach  to  real- 
ity. The  lay  worker  with  Scarboro  has 
this  opportunity,  and  consequently 
has  the  responsibility  to  share  what  is 
experienced  and  learned  with  the 


! 
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Canadian  Christian  community  and 
other  interested  people. 

The  possibilities  for  pastoral  work 
with  the  local  receiving  church  are 
numerous.  Like  other  countries,  Peru 
is  short-staffed  in  religious  personnel 
(only  38%  of  priests  in  Peru  are  Peru- 
vian.) Many  of  the  pastoral  letters  of 
the  Peruvian  Church  as  well  as  the  con- 
tents of  Roman  Encyclicals  never  get 
beyond  the  local  pastoral  agents  for 
want  of  time  and  personnel.  Also  these 
letters  cover  a vast  area  of  our  daily 
lives.  Qualified  lay  people  can  con- 
tribute here.  Having  studied  business 
administration,  and  also  with  past 
experience  as  a real  estate  salesman,  I 
find  myself  concentrating  on  church 
papers  dealing  with  economics,  prop- 
erty and  social  justice.  I also  find  it  a 
difficult  and  time-consuming  job  to  re- 


work these  documents  into  a course! 
that  people  with  limited  formal  educaj 
tion  can  understand.  * 

Another  project  that  I have  beer! 
involved  in  is  the  setting  up  of  a parish^ 
bulletin.  In  countries  where  the  mean!) 
of  communication  are  controlled  by  cj 
wealthy  few,  it  becomes  important 
that  communities  have  their  owrl 
press.  (This  is  as  true  in  Canada  as  it| 
Peru.)  The  response  to  the  project  ha{’ 
been  excellent.  In  a barriada  of  Limi 
where  the  principal  occupation  is  find; 
ing  enough  to  eat,  there  is  interest  o\ 
the  part  of  the  parishioners  to  expres*-: 
themselves  and  now  the  twice-monthl'j 
paper  does  not  lack  for  contribution^j; 

Much  of  a pastoral  team’s  work  iil 
making  contact  with  people.  Likewisif 
the  people  make  approaches.  It  sub 

prised  me  at  first  to  be  asked  advice  oi: 

i 
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:opics  of  abortion,  birth  control,  dat- 
ng,  etc.  However,  they  frankly  ex- 
Dressed  their  preference  to  discuss  this 
kvith  a layperson.  There  is  a definite 
need  for  guidance  along  these  lines, 
ind  it  would  be  hoped  that  in  the  fu- 
ture some  lay  candidates  would  receive 
this  special  training  for  pastoral  work. 
Degrees  of  familiarity  with  the  lay 
people  can  be  seen  in  the  Peruvian  cus- 
tom of  having  two  words  ‘tu’  and 
‘usted’  in  place  of  one  word  for  ‘you’. 
Listed  Is  the  more  formal  expression 
and  although  I have  been  in  the  parish 
only  half  the  time  of  the  pastor  — Jack 
Lynch  — I am  ‘tu\  whereas  jack  is 
‘usted\  jack  does  not  ask  for  the  add- 
ed respect,  but  the  custom  does  indi- 
cate the  familiarity  people  feel  with 
the  layperson,  and  that  they  will  open 
certain  doors  to  him  (or  her)  that  are 
shut  to  clerics. 

Again,  foreign  religious  personnel 
lack  knowledge  of  contemporary  revo- 
lutionary writers  such  as  Marx,  Mao 
and  Lenin.  The  thoughts  of  these  men 
are  well-known  by  Latin  American  stu- 
dents, politicians  and  a certain  number 
of  clergy.  Any  newcomer  to  the  scene 
without  a workable  knowledge  is  only 
fooling  himself  If  he  sincerely  thinks 
that  he  can  enter  into  dialogue  with 
these  people.  North  American  religious 
men  and  women  have  been  and  are  for 
the  most  part  educated  and  formed  in 
schools  where  these  writers  are  not 
taught.  Laity,  however,  educated  in  a 
less  tightly  regulated  environment,  will 
be  more  able  to  do  these  studies.  Pre- 
sently, more  than  half  the  world’s  pop- 
ulation lives  in  Socialist-style  states, 
while  many  other  countries  lean  that 
way.  Also  there  is  an  increasing  ten- 
dency, at  least  economically,  to  world 
integration.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  im- 


portant that  the  Church  as  a whole, 
and  for  me  the  Canadian  Church,  can 
dialogue  with  these  countries  on  their 
terms  and  not  ours. 

Briefly  I have  related  a few  of  the 
many  experiences  being  lived  here. 
Perhaps  they  will  be  food  for  thought 
for  others  such  as  those  in  this  inci- 
dent told  by  Dan  O’Neill,  a former 
religious  education  teacher  in  Toronto, 
who  recently  joined  us.  He  remarked 
on  how  friends  reacted  upon  learning 
of  his  new  position  as  a lay  worker 
with  Scarboro  in  Peru.  “Why  would 
you  go  and  do  that  Danny,  and  not 
leave  it  to  the  religious  as  it’s  their 
work.’’  (And  equally  it  might  be 
asked,  how  many  clergy  and  religious 
also  feel  this  is  true?)  It  is  likely  that 
increased  lay  participation  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  Church  will  encourage 
others  to  seriously  evaluate  what  it  is 
in  their  faith  that  they  must  be  respon- 
sible to. 

I began  by  asking  if  the  church 
community  might  benefit  from  a 
clergy-lay  integration  at  Scarboro. 
From  what  followed  I hope  that 
a bit  of  light  can  be  seen  that  says  this 
is  so.  Finally,  I wish  to  mention  a final 
consideration  which  brought  me  to 
live  and  work  with  Scarboro  and 
which  I have  found  to  be  true  — the 
strength  offered  to  committed  lay  peo- 
ple who  lack  direction  and  support. 
Scarboro  has  the  capacity  and  struc- 
ture to  offer  both  direction  and  sup- 
port. What  is  needed  is  the  continued 
willingness  of  everyone  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  vision  they  commonly 
share.  With  cooperation,  the  task  of 
proclaiming  the  Gospel  will  be  carried 
on  by  a community  more  representa- 
tive because  it  is  made  of  priests, 
sisters,  brothers  and  laypeople.* 
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INBIfl 

Rev.  Louis  Menezes,  S.J. 


Some  years  ago,  in  1956,  a traveller 
through  India  had  this  to  say:  “If 
ever  the  Government  of  India  succeeds 
in  filling  the  immense  gulf  which  exists 
between  wealth  and  poverty  it  will 
have  removed  the  greatest  of  all  con- 
trasts for  which  India  is  celebrated.”  A 
very  fair  comment  indeed! 

In  a land  of  varied  peoples,  reli- 
gions, languages,  castes,  the  contrast 
that  is  most  pathetic  and  which  can 
only  be  described  as  degrading  is  that 
between  the  riches  of  a few  and  the 
terrible  poverty  of  the  masses.  It  Is  a 
paradox  that  in  a land  of  peasants,  of 
Immense  natural  resources,  the  average 
Indian  should  live  at  below-subsistence 
level.  Such  at  least  was  obvious  to  the 
traveller  over  20  years  ago.  But  things 
have  changed  for  the  better  and  the 
traveller  is  now  welcome  to  pay  a sec- 
ond visit  to  offer  fresh  comments  and 
note  that  in  the  Intervening  decades 
the  country  has  not  sat  back  fondling 
a lack  of  concern  within  folded  arms. 

The  same  traveller  might  have  been 
told  some  20  years  ago  that  “Eighty 
per  cent  of  India’s  population  are  on 
the  bread-line,  they  cannot  tell  with 
certainty  where  their  next  meal  will 
come  from.”  Planning  and  hard  work 
has  changed  this  situation,  yet  no  mat- 
ter what  increases  in  food  production 
are  achieved  and  goods  produced. 


there  is  the  ever  present  problem  of  a 
staggering  population  growth  at  the 
rate  of  about  20  million  a year. 

But  let’s  not  stop  here.  Let  us  make 
haste  to  know  something  about  the 
country.  A country  above  all  rich  in 
spiritual  traditions  and  a multi-faceted 
cultural  heritage,  a country  that  is 
attempting  hard  to  take  its  place  in  the 
world  and  share  its  riches  with  others. 

Tourists,  foreign  and  native,  visit 
the  usual  places:  the  Vale  of  Kashmir; 
Konarak  and  its  fabulous  temple  archi- 
tecture; Darjeeling  for  a grand  view  of 
Mount  Everest;  the  Hawa-Maha  of 
Jaipur  City;  the  Lake  Palaces  of 
Udaipur;  Delhi,  new  and  old,  with  its 
thousand-year  history;  Calcutta,  the 
unique;  Agra,  the  home  of  the  incom- 
parable Taj  Mahal.  . .the  list  is  Inex- 
haustible! India  is  part  of  the  “myster- 
ious East.” 

When  most  of  non-Mediterranean 
Europe  was  still  “barbarian”  the  Mace- 
donian Alexander  the  Great  fought  his 
way  through  a campaign  of  expansion 
and  achieved  his  soul’s  ambition  by 
conquering  that  part  of  northern  lndiaj|D 
known  as  the  Punjab.  Greek  influenceli 
continued  for  more  than  two  cen-w 
turies.  The  Huns  came  to  pillage  and«i 
to  destroy.  The  religion  of  Islam  was|’,^ 
brought  by  Mohammed  of  Gazni  andj; 
his  sword-wielding  zealots.  Tartars  andj, 
Mongols  poured  Into  India  through  thej 
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4 family  standing  in  front  of  some  ancient  Hindu  monuments. 
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northern  mountain  passes,  and  the 
Mogul  Dynasty  (from  among  the  Mon- 
gol invaders)  lasted  till  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century,  and  to  the  Mogul 
Emperor  Shah  Jehan  we  owe  that 
most  beautiful  mausoleum  called  the 
Taj  Mahal. 

Of  special  Interest  is  Indian  Chris- 
tianity. India  is  Mission  land  In  the 
popular  mind  and  has  been  since  the 
days  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  The  real 
facts  are  different.  Christianity  has  ex- 
isted in  India,  in  the  south,  since  the 
first  century  A.D.  There  is  conclusive 
proof  that  the  evangelizer  was  none 
other  than  the  Apostle  Thomas.  This 
fact  was  acknowledged  by  the  govern- 
ment of  India  when  In  1952  a special 
commemorative  postage  stamp  was 
issued  to  mark  the  19th  centenary  of 
the  saint’s  martyrdom.  The  facts  do 
not  stop  there!  Research  scholars  have 
suggested  that  there  is  greater  proof 
that  the  Apostle,  St.  Bartholomew 
evangelized  the  north.  The  Roman 
Martyrology  mentions  several  martyrs 
who  suffered  for  their  faith  in  a region 
that  today  Is  known  as  West-Pakistan. 

The  name  Marco  Polo  is  famous.  He 
reached  fabled  Cathay  and  returned 
home  with  great  news;  the  Franciscans 
were  by  then  itching  for  missionary 
work  and  soon  they  spread  their  activi- 
ties to  India  and  to  their  honour  and 
glory  there  now  stands  a modest  shrine 
in  Thana,  just  outside  the  modern 
metropolis  of  Bombay,  to  commemo- 
rate their  martyrdom  which  took  place 
around  the  year  1342.  St.  Francis 
Xavier  of  course  Is  the  father  of  mod- 
ern missionary  activity  in  India  and  to 
him  has  been  given  the  title  “Apostle 
of  India.”  He  laboured  from  1542-52 
having  roamed  the  seas  even  as  far  as 
Japan.  His  incorrupt  remains  lie  in  a 


silver  casket  (provided  by  his  own  sis- 
ters in  Spain)  in  the  Basilica  of  Bom 
Jesus  In  Goa,  visited  by  pilgrims  from 
all  over  the  world. 

A historical  fact  but  not  wellj 
known  Is  that  Christopher  Columbus^ 
set  out  for  India  across  the  Atlantic! 
Ocean  when  he  accidentally  “discov-: 
ered”  the  New  World!  In  those  days! 
India  was  a favourite  hunting  groundi 
for  fortune  seekers  from  Europe 
backed  by  their  powerful  sovereigns.! 
They  colonized  here  and  there  and  the' 
plucky  English  outdid  the  rest  so  suc-| 
cessfully  that  they  were  finally  able  tel 
dislodge  the  Moguls  from  Delhi  Ip 
1853  and  add  India  to  the  British 
Empire!  That  mighty  Empire  began  tc 
disintegrate  under  the  spiritual  dyna! 
mism  of  the  great  Mahatma  Gandh! 
and  in  1947  Clement  Attlee  pulleci 
Britain  out  to  spawn  the  twins:  Indii! 
and  Pakistan.  ! 

While  Pakistan  is  avowedly  an  Isl 
lamic  State,  the  Indian  Union  is  a Se4 
ular  Democracy.  Among  India’s  60(li 
million,  mostly  Hindu,  there  is  a smaf 
number  of  Buddhists,  12  million  Chris* 
tians  and  Muslims  four  times  thaj 
number.  Under  such  circumstance' 
one  wonders  at  the  daring  of  the  In 
dian  leaders  who  made  the  country  g? 
“secular.”  That  term  has  been  e>i 
plained  and  far  from  disregarding  re|i 
gious  beliefs,  India’s  secularity  wel 
comes  all  religions  with  favouritism  t| 
none.  If  Gandhi  was  a religious  giani 
his  colleagues  in  the  freedom  strugglj 
were  an  elite  drawn  from  the  ortht' 
doxy  of  Islam  and  Hinduism,  educate| 
In  the  West  where  they  imbibed  soclai 
ism  and  liberalism  not  unmixed  withj 
degree  of  agnosticism.  Against  strorj 
Hindu  opposition,  the  leaders  aH 
drafters  of  India’s  Constitution  sc| 
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;mnly  acknowledged  the  individual’s 
undamental  right  to  “belief  in  and 
)ropagation“  of  one’s  religion.  Never- 
heless,  in  real  life,  India  remains 
Hindu  to  the  core,  and  the  age-old  dis- 
ike  for  Christianity  and  Islam  still  per- 
sists in  the  popular  mind. 

Hinduism  is  God-oriented;  yet  it  is 
nore  of  an  ethical  code  than  a reli- 
gion. Hindu  thought  has  given  rise  to 
nany  philosophical  systems,  but  very 
ittle  theology. 

God’s  existence  is  affirmed;  in  some 
exts  it  is  also  denied!  Perhaps  it  de- 
fends on  how  one  defines  existence 
ind  God!  There  is  the  common,  even 
popular,  notion  that  God  is  One  and 
Tanscendent  and  that  man’s  actions 
nust  conform  to  His  will.  In  the 
Bhagwad  Gita  we  read:  “Give  thy 
Tiind  to  me;  give  me  thy  heart  and  thy 
sacrifice  and  thy  adoration.’’ 

Hinduism’s  “other-worldliness’’ 


appears  exaggerated  in  form.  God 
alone  Is:  material  things  (including 
man’s  body)  are  illusory.  The  spirit 
must  be  cultivated,  not  so  the  body 
which  is  the  bedrock  of  evil.  Fate  and 
destiny  are  inescapable  according  to 
Hindu  thought.  How  different  from 
the  Christian  view  best  expressed,  per- 
haps too  humourously,  by  G.  K.  Ches- 
terton who  is  supposed  to  have  said: 

“Lie  in  the  bed  I have  made?  Well,  yes; 
but  if  I don’t  like  the  way  I’ve  made 
my  bed,  why.  I’ll  get  up  and  make  it 
again!’’ 

Such  excesses  and  adherence  to 
fixed  ethical  behaviour  were  seen  by 
the  national  leaders  as  hampering  the 
work  of  waking  the  nation  from  slum- 
ber. In  those  days  Russia’s  supposed 
progress  through  their  Five-Year  Plans 
was  to  Indian  leaders  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. Similar  plans  were  adopted  and 
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some  progress  made.  The  West  helped 
with  a generous  amount  of  finance.  To 
curb  excessive  population  growth,  in 
1952  Family  Planning  became  a na- 
tional policy.  Progress  has  now  acceler- 
ated and  Western  assistance  continues. 
India’s  brand  of  socialism  welcomes 
private  enterprise.  Side  by  side  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  also  have  shown  a 
marked  growth.  Recent  happenings 
and  the  emergence  of  the  true  demo- 
cratic spirit  at  the  March  ’77  polls  are 
indicative  of  the  ongoing  struggle  to 
stand  up,  look  ahead.  However,  In  the 
final  analysis,  there  is  human  weakness 
to  be  considered,  for  as  someone  has 
said,  you  can  control  almost  anything; 
but  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  put  a 
damper  on  greed!  It  is  essential  to 
tackle  problems  boldly  as  they  come. 

With  Canadian  help,  in  the  mid 
‘50s  India  established  its  first  atomic 
reactor  for  peaceful  purposes  and  med- 
ical research.  When  this  huge  complex 
was  being  inaugurated,  a national  lead- 
er is  credited  as  having  told  the  gather- 
ing: let  India  come  and  worship  at  the 
temples  of  progress  such  as  this.  The 


country  was  shocked,  a blow  struck* 
against  religion!  Not  at  all.  All  that  the 
speaker  intended  to  convey  was  the 
idea  that  India’s  teeming  millions  had; 
only  one  recourse  to  improve  con- 
ditions of  living  and  upgrade  the 
quality  of  life  and  that  was  to  discard 
antiquated  methods  in  favour  of  sounc| 
and  available  technology.  There  were! 
mouths  to  feed;  naked  bodies  tcj 
clothe.  So  India  made  a choice.  The 
tractor  replaced  the  ancient  plough.  A' 
once  unproductive  sluggish  land  bel 
came,  almost  overnight,  the  home  o! 
the  famous  “green  revolution.’’  Indit 
is  a country  on  the  move. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  ancien 
wisdom  of  Hinduism  will  pose  thi 
question:  What  If  you  have  secured  th< 
fountain-head  of  all  desires.  . .wha 
then?  Hinduism  abhors  material 
wealth,  material  progress;  the  stress  i 
rather  on  detachment  from  world!' 
goods.  What  is  needed  therefore  is  t 
strike  a proper  balance  between  th; 
emphasis  on  the  spiritual  and  the  fu 
filment  of  the  everyday  materia 
needs  of  India’s  vast  population.*  ; 
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SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MIS8IDN  GOCIETY 


SC  A RBORO  \tlSSI()NS: 


If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  about  how  you  can  share  in  the  mission  of 
our  lay  and  clerical  members  to  realize  the  brotherhood  of  people,  the  love 
and  justice  that  is  the  essence  of  Christianity 


The  Formation-Kilucation  Department 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  MiM  IM4 


Tlie  life  of  a Scarboro  Missionary  is  based  on 
the  conviction  that  the  value  of  each  individual 
person  surpasses  the  most  sophisticated  technical 
accomplishments.  We  are  convinced  that  only  in 
Christ  does  the  mystery  of  man  take  on  light. 
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*Fr.  Paul  Flaherty  first 
went  to  Japan  In  1950.  He 
returned  to  Canada  early 
last  year  and  is  at  present 
living  here  at  our  centra! 
house. 


* 


I 

Remember 


I I remember  when  Father  Gerry  Kelly  and  I had  first  arrived  in  Japan  and  were 
' * settling  down  to  the  chore  of  daily  language  study  at  our  Tokyo  headquarters. 
The  year  was  1949,  the  month  was  December.  For  us  novice  expatriates  from 
Canada  it  was  our  first  experience  of  the  lack  of  central  heating,  and  it  was  cold. 
Being  among  the  first  SFMers  appointed  to  japan,  our  knowledge  of  climatic 
conditions  there  was  skimpy,  to  say  the  least.  Until  shivering  through  this  first 
, winter,  my  Impression  of  japan  was  that  of  a balmy,  semi-tropical  land,  filled 
with  thatched-roofed  houses  and  waving  palm  trees  — a scene  depicted  by  the 
ONE  picture  found  in  the  short  article  “japan”  in  my  Grade  V geography 
textbook.  Fortunately  the  house  was  equipped  with  electric  light  and  base  plugs. 

Every  afternoon,  it  was  our  habit  to  take  a brisk  walk  around  the  neighbour- 
hood — to  get  our  legs  and  hands  warm  after  such  a long  time  spent  poring  over 
language  texts.  One  day  we  searched  through  little  electric  shops  hoping  to  buy  a 
couple  of  small  radiant  heaters,  but  our  search  was  in  vain.  However,  undaunted, 
we  continued  our  search  and  finally  Gerry  discovered  an  ingenious,  though 
rather  primitive  appliance  which  he  thought  would  alleviate  our  tribulation 
somewhat.  One  day  he  came  home  with  two  electric  footwarmers,  made  of  iron, 
equipped  with  a treadle  and  spring.  Contact  was  made  and  heat  flowed  through 
by  pressure  of  the  feet  on  top  of  the  device  — the  principle  not  unlike  the 
homely  flat  iron. 

That  very  night  we  plugged  in  our  newly  discovered  treasures  and  began 
settling  down  to  what  we  thought  would  surely  be  our  first  reasonably  comfort- 
able session  of  Japanese  study.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I became  aware  of 
the  smell  of  something  burning,  just  as  this  consciousness  had  registered  in  my 
head,  there  was  a yelp  from  Gerry  — he  was  up  like  a shot  and  hopping  franti- 
cally around  the  room  endeavouring  to  remove  his  shoes.  He  had  fallen  asleep 
over  his  books  and  given  himself  a “hot-foot”  — Japanese  style!* 


Paul  Flaherty,  SFM. 
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WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to| 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye| 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 


Name  . . 
Address 


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


MAY  — 1978 


JOHN 
(CHOOK) 
MacDONALD 
S.  F.  M . 
1903-1978 


One  of  the  oldest  members  of  our  Society,  Fr.  John  (Chook)  MacDonald,! 

passed  away  on  March  20th  at  Scarborough  General  Hospital.  Fr.  Mac-| 
Donald  was  a native  of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia  and  after  graduating  from  St.| 
Francis  Xavier  University  he  went  on  to  study  theology  at  Holy  Heart  Seminary^ 
in  Halifax.  After  transferring  to  our  Society  he  attended  St.  Augustine’s! 
Seminary  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1931.  , 

In  the  fall  of  that  same  year  he  left  for  China  where  after  language  study  he! 
was  appointed  assistant  to  Fr.  Hugh  Sharkey  in  a parish  in  the  diocese  of  Lishui,fi 
which  was  close  to  Shanghai.  In  1938  he  returned  to  Canada  and  from  1940toi 
1946  served  with  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  overseas.  From  1950  to  1960  Fr.j 
MacDonald  served  as  Chaplain  to  various  groups  in  the  Toronto  area.  After  a| 
short  stint  on  our  St.  Vincent  mission  he  returned  to  Canada  and  officially' 
retired  in  1 969.  He  spent  most  of  his  retirement  in  Providence  Villa  and  La  Salle’ 
Manor.  In  June  of  last  year  he  returned  to  our  Central  House  in  Scarborough! 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  I 

Father  ‘Chook’  as  he  was  known  to  us  here  at  Headquarters  had  been  plagued] 
with  serious  health  problems  these  past  few  years  and  his  steadily  worsening  lung'^ 
congestion  demanded  that  he  use  oxygen.  It  was  because  of  this  lung  congestion] 
that  he  passed  away.  | 

Fr.  MacDonald  is  survived  by  a sister,  Mrs.  Catherine  MacDonald  of  Winnipegl 
His  parents,  two  sisters  and  three  brothers  predeceased  him.  I' 

The  Burial  Mass  was  held  on  Wednesday,  March  22nd,  with  interment  thej' 
following  morning  in  the  Diocesan  burial  grounds  for  priests  at  St.  Augustine’|’ 
Seminary  in  Toronto.*  | 


MAY  HE  REST  IN  PEACE. 


t 
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This  month  we  are  really  all  over  the  place  — with  Gary  McDonald  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  with  Omar  Dixon  along  Brazil’s  Amazon  River,  with 
Vlike  Traher  in  the  Southern  Philippines.  We  even  write  of  a recent  Mission 
Awareness  Program  our  Society  carried  out  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  It’s  a maga- 
zine almost  totally  dedicated  to  Scarboro  men  in  mission  overseas  and  at  home 
n Canada. 

‘ Gary  and  Omar  and  Mike  have  several  things  in  common.  First  they  are  three 
Df  the  younger  members  of  our  Society,  as  well  they  belong  to  the  60’s,  the 
generation  of  young  people  who  began  to  question  some  basics  of  our  society 
and  way  of  life.  Today  they  continue  to  help  others  ask  basic  questions  about 
the  way  their  lives  are  being  manipulated  and  controlled  to  their  detriment  and 
that  of  their  children. 

Gary,  Omar  and  Mike  also  have  in  common  the  fact  of  their  living  among 
poor  and  powerless  people  who  have  adopted  them  as  brothers  and  who  value 
their  presence  as  a chance  to  gain  confidence  in  themselves  and  new  hope  for  the 
future. 

Finally,  another  thing  they  have  in  common  is  their  presence  with  us  as 
we  go  to  places  across  Canada  like  Prince  Edward  Island  where  we  speak  to 
Canadian  Catholics  about  them  and  their  work  in  the  Philippines,  or  Brazil,  or 
the  Dominican  Republic.  We  call  it  mission  awareness  or  animation.  Basically  it’s 
the  task  of  educating  we  fulfill  through  our  Mission  Information  Department.  By 
sharing  with  you  part  of  the  work  and  lives  of  Scarboro  men  abroad  we  hope  to 
bring  you  into  a degree  of  solidarity  with  them  and  perhaps  discover  some  ways 
we  can  help  them  help  others  toward  a future  with  some  hope.  We  also  want  you 
to  look  more  closely  at  life  around  you  and  perhaps  like  the  Brazilians  and  the 
Dominicans  you  too  will  begin  to  ask  some  basic  question.* 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM/Frzr  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SV\^lAssistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  RqscoA! Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l.  ISSN  0700-6802 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions:  $3.00 
a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and  $50.00  for 
life.  — Second  class  mail  registration  No. 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P.,  280 
Progress  Ave.,  Scarborough,  Ont.  MIP  2Z4. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH 

Gary  McDonald 


&F 


Fr.  Gary  McDonald 


Editor’s  Note: 

Gary  went  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  7975  soon  after 
ordination. 


^ ary,  what  are  some  of  the  basic 
'^problems  you  face  on  your  mission 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Well,  one  of  the  basic  problems  I 
think  for  one’s  integrity,  or  wholeness, 
is  the  multi-dimensional  aspect  of  the 
task  each  one  of  us  has  to  do.  I am  the 
priest,  the  traditional  figure  for  people 
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within  the  limits  of  the  parish.  The 
avant  - garde  is  another  structure  alto- 
gether and  you’re  another  person  to 
them  and  then  if  you  get  into  any  sort 
of  political  Involvement  you’re  some- 
thing else  again.  Crossing  these  bound- 
laries  all  the  time  is  kind  of  tough, 
being  so  many  different  things  to  all 
kinds  of  people. 

You  feel  quite  a conflict  then 
between  these  roles  you  must  play? 

Well,  certainly.  For  example,  I live 
in  an  extremely  poor  place,  where  I 
would  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  do  not  get  enough  to  eat.  The 
majority  have  one  meal  a day,  if 
they’re  lucky  — some  might  eat  once 
j every  two  days.  That  means  malnutri- 
tion, the  health  standards  are  low, 
education  is  pitiful.  So  I am  sort  of  an 
island  in  this  vast  sea  of  misery  and 
poverty  and  everything.  Where  I live  I 
can  go  out  to  a village  where  people 
are  hungry  and  I can  do  my  religious 
role,  you  know  being  a priest,  and 
then  I can  come  back  knowing  that 
the  light  bill  is  paid  and  the  telephone 
bill  is  paid.  I can  get  in  my  little  car 
and  go  to  the  capital  — go  to  the 
theatre,  to  a nice  restaurant  and  the 
same  evening  be  back  in  the  center  of 
all  this  poverty. 

What  are  you  working  at  now  Gary 
that  you  feel  is  important. 

Well,  there  are  some  Interesting 
things  in  the  parish  where  I am.  The 
jesuits  have  a literacy  program  which 
is  put  over  their  radio  station  and  each 
student  studies  in  his  own  home 
listening  to  the  radio,  using  a small 
booklet.  I believe  there  are  about 
15,000  people  who  have  gone  through 
this  course  and  graduated  with  their 
grade  8 at  least.  Where  I was  with  Fr. 
jimmie  Walsh,  I think  it  changed  that 


whole  community.  There  were  some- 
where like  200  people,  some  of  them 
catechists  and  lay  leaders,  and  a lot  of 
other  people  Involved  with  this  course. 
And  it  gave  them  a much  greater 
appreciation  of  their  own  worth. 
Today  it  isn’t  broadcast  over  the  radio 
station  so  we’re  using  tape  recorders. 

It’s  a sort  of  an  adult  education 
program,  is  it? 

Yes,  the  basic  three  r’s  and  a very 
fine  catechetical  approach  to  things. 
They  have  been  going  a few  years  — 
six,  seven,  something  like  that.  The 
U.N.  people  and  different  delegations 
have  come  to  study  it. 

Are  the  people  aware  of  their 
poverty? 

Yes,  I think  the  people  are  certainly 
becoming  much  more  aware.  There  is 
an  under-current  bubbling  just  below 
the  surface  — an  awareness  that  they 
are  being  oppressed.  Strangely  enough 
there  isn’t  much  hostility,  which  is 
kind  of  incredible  and  I think  it  says  a 
great  deal  about  the  Dominican  char- 
acter. They  have  the  feeling  that 
there  are  all  sorts  of  things  happening 
to  them  and  that  they  are  oppressed, 
and  you  know,  they  smile  — generally 
they  smile. 

Gary,  in  what  circle  of  all  those 
circles  you  live  in,  have  you  chosen  to 
put  your  efforts  for  the  betterment  of 
the  people  with  whom  you  live. 

I feel  for  myself  that  the  only  possi- 
ble way  of  working  Is  with  small 
groups  of  people  and  there’s  no 
emphasis  on  my  teaching  them  but 
rather  we  learn  together.  Since  it’s 
their  country  and  their  problem,  I am 
only  sort  of  an  adopted  son.  I think  I 
have  a role  to  play  because  I look  at 
their  reality  with  a whole  different 
background.  I’m  sort  of  a catalyst  — 
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people  come  together  because  I am 
there.  The  first  step  is  to  establish 
some  sort  of  confidence  among  peo- 
ple. That  takes  a while  in  that  country 
because  they  have  had  so  many  things 
that  have  destroyed  confidence,  dicta- 
torships and  so  on.  Once  there  is  a 
feeling  of  confidence,  you  sit  down 
and  really  try  to  work  out  just  what’s 
happening  and  why  it’s  happening. 
Like,  why  are  people  living  so  poorly? 
Why  are  there  so  many  brand  new 
hotels  going  up?  Why  are  there  so 
many  tourists  coming  in?  People  know 
this,  that  the  tourists  and  other  people 
are  eating  the  finest  of  steaks  in  their 
enclosures,  and  while  these  people 
are  eating  steaks,  the  other  people  are 
eating  very  little  — rice  and  beans.  So 
this  analytical  approach  — why?  why? 
In  the  former  parish  where  I worked 
we  started  with  15  people,  meeting 
each  week,  basically  using  the  new 
testament  as  a kickoff  point,  trying  to 
figure  out  what  Jesus  was  saying,  or 
what  was  being  said  at  that  time, 
2000  years  ago.  . .really  trying  to  get 
into  it,  to  see  it,  and  then  trying  to 
apply  it  today.  And  of  course  econom- 
ics comes  into  it,  politics  comes  into 
it,  everything  comes  into  it.  We 
worked  for  six  months  or  so  with  a 
group  of  15  people  and  we  came  to 
the  stage  where  each  person  felt  him- 
self to  be  a leader.  So  each  one  of  the 
15  people  went  out  and  formed  a 
group  of  his  own,  probably  10-15 
something  like  that.  So  eventually  we 
had  about  250  people  and  I was  very 
much  impressed  with  these  people. 

Generally  speaking,  Gary,  is  the 
Church  a force  for  change  in  the 
country? 

Sometimes  I think  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  Church.  It’s  difficult  even 


to  talk  about  the  Church  because  there 
are  so  many  divergent  elements  in  it. 
The  hierarchy  are  pretty  much  status  . 
quo  people  — interested  in  what  they 
call  the  Church  — the  betterment  and  : 
biggerment  of  their  institution.  Then 
you  have  another  group  like  the  old 
time  religionists  and  they  are  to  the 
right  of  the  hierarchy  — a return  to 
pre-Vatican  times.  Then  you  have  the 
catechetical  people,  who  are  basically 
in  that  same  family.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  younger  sisters,  priests,  semi- 
narians, who  are  not  thinking  in  those 
terms  at  all.  They  are  using  mainly  a 
Marxist  analysis  of  what’s  happening 
and  they’re  trying  to  be  faithful  to 
their  Christian  faith  as  well.  So  there’s 
really  no  such  thing,  I don’t  think,  as  | 
the  Church.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I j 
would  be  just  cynical  enough  to  sug- 
gest that  we  don’t  even  worship  the  I 
same  God. 

You  spoke  of  the  education  pro- j 
gram  — what  are  some  other  things] 
that  are  happening  there  that  are  j 
significant?  • 

Well,  I think  it  all  boils  down  toj 
education,  and  that’s  a bad  word  too.  | 
My  idea  is  to  work  with  the  people  so! 
that  they  will  become  completely? 
responsible  for  the  parish.  That  in  sixi 
months  or  a year,  or  whatever  time,! 
they  will  be  in  charge  of  everything.! 
And  they  are  doing  a tremendous! 
amount  of  work  now.  The  courses  that! 
are  given,  baptismal  things,  marriage! 
things,  are  all  in  their  hands.  I hope] 
that  they  will  get  into  doing  their  ownj 
celebrations  of  the  Word.  In  the  other' 
place  where  I was,  the  people  looked! 
after  their  own  worship,  got  togetherj 
and  did  the  whole  thing. 

Is  there  anything  else,  Gary,  thatj 
you  would  like  to  say? 
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A street  scene  in  Bani  where  Gary  worked  with  Fr.  Jim  Walsh. 


Well,  there's  maybe  just  my  own 
dea  of  mission.  I have  become  con- 
zinced  that  the  reason  to  go  to  Latin 
America  or  perhaps  anywhere  is  to  go 
ind  learn  — possibly  to  come  back 
lere  and  re-educate  our  Canadian 
aeople.  For  example,  many  of  the  cul- 
tural values  we  have  lost  as  a people 
lere  in  Canada  as  yet  haven’t  been  lost 
In  Santo  Domingo.  Here  there  is  the 
vvhole  mechanized,  plasticized  society 
that  I see  today.  And  people  don’t  talk 
any  more.  They’re  victimized  by  the 
media  at  every  turn.  The  ideal  would 
oe  that  Dominicans  would  be  in  Cana- 
da and  Japanese  would  be  in  Canada 
and  Brazilians  would  be  in  Canada  — 
each  group  sharing  their  values  with  us 
50  that  we  could  learn.  Also  to  tell  the 
Canadian  people  of  the  fact  that  for  so 
many  years  we  have  lived  at  a level  so 
superior  to  anybody  else  in  the  world, 
the  very  fact  that  we  have  been  doing 
this  means  that  we  have  been  depriving 


other  people.  I don’t  know  how  you 
can  get  across  that  idea  to  people  in 
Canada.  Some  people  expect  these 
people  to  be  poor.  It  fits  in  with  their 
image  of  Latin  America.  And  of  course 
Dominicans  or  Jamaicans  or  whoever, 
really  forget  about  their  roots  and 
buy  our  system  when  they  move  to 
Canada.  It’s  only  natural  I suppose. 
Many  Canadians  went  to  the  United 
States  in  the  20’s,  30’s,  40’s,  what- 
ever. They  just  went  there  to  get 
a bigger  slice  of  the  pie.  My  problem  in 
coming  back  is  to  find  the  contact 
points  between  the  two  cultures. 
What’s  bothering  people  in  Canada  to- 
day? Perhaps  the  high  cost  of  living, 
unemployment,  the  energy  thing.  I 
think  these  are  points  that  you  can 
share  — tell  of  the  values  of  the  Domi- 
nican people  in  these  areas. 

Well  Gary,  thank  you  and  all  the 
best.* 
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Fr.  Mike  Traher  (rt.)  with  Fr.  Gus  Roberts. 


by  Fr.  Michael  Traher,  Editor’s  Note: 

as  interviewed  by  Gerald  Curry,  SFM.  returned  to  the 

Phiiippines  after  having  spent  three 
months  with  his  famiiy  in  London, 
Ont.  Here  Mike  taiks  of  his  experience 
in  iearning  the  ianguage. 
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Mike,  first  of  all,  did  you  go  to  lan- 
guage school  right  away? 

Well  first  I spent  a short  time  with 
our  group  in  Leyte  to  get  an  idea  of 
our  mission  and  as  veteran  missionary, 
Fr.  Fred  Wakeham  said,  to  give  me  a 
little  enthusiasm  for  the  language  and 
maybe  even  frustrate  me  a bit  and 
make  me  realize  how  necessary  It  is  to 
learn  to  speak  properly. 

A month  after  my  arrival  I was  in 
Davao,  Southern  Philippines,  attending 
the  Maryknoll  Fathers  language 
school.  After  the  first  five  months  at 
school  I spent  two  and  a half  weeks 
with  a priest  in  a parish,  and  a week 
with  a family  on  a farm  down  in  one 
of  the  barrios.  Then  I came  back  and 
we  did  a review  of  what  had  gone  on 
and  picked  up  where  I had  made  mis- 
takes or  where  I found  myself  very 
weak.  In  a sense  the  introduction  to 
the  language  came  much  more  quickly 
than  that.  Early  during  my  language 
study  I got  to  know  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers  in  a parish  in  Bahada  — an  area 
of  Davao  — and  I agreed  to  go  down 
and  help  them  there  in  their  hospital 
work.  The  first  time  I went  down  the 
priest  said,  “Take  the  Mass  on  Satur- 
day. I’m  In  a jam.  I’ve  got  some  things 
to  do.”  You  can  do  it  in  English  if  you 
like,  because  many  of  the  staff  under- 
stand English.”  Well,  when  I arrived 
there  they  didn’t  have  a single  book  In 
English  — nothing  in  English.  So  I 
started  the  Mass  and  we  went  through 
the  Mass  in  Cebuano.  All  the  time  dur- 
ing the  Mass  there  were  a couple  of 
kids  laughing  at  all  the  different  mis- 
takes. And  then  they  put  a big  micro- 
phone right  in  front  of  my  face  so  I 
could  be  heard  throughout  the  hall. 
Well  after  you  go  through  that  you 


lose  a little  bit  of  the  fear,  and  you 
realize  that  when  you  start  learning 
language  there’s  no  point  in  being  self- 
conscious.  Learn  the  language  — make 
the  mistakes  — and,  with  Filipinos,  as 
long  as  you’re  trying  they’re  really 
happy  that  you’re  doing  It.  That 
means  you’re  Interested  in  them  if 
you’re  trying  to  learn  their  language. 
When  I finished  in  Davao  we  had  quite 
a graduation.  One  of  the  things  that 
we  learned  all  the  way  thru  language 
school  is  their  sense  of  celebration. 
Anything  that  happens  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  celebrated.  It  can  be  a death,  it 
can  be  a marriage,  it  can  be  a gradua- 
tion. Even  if  you’re  graduating  from  a 
weekend  seminar  there  has  to  be  a 
graduation,  maybe  even  a diploma,  and 
there  must  be  a program.  The  program 
includes  speeches,  songs,  a little  dance, 
a little  entertainment  — and  every- 
body’s expected  to  take  part,  presum- 
ing it’s  not  too  large  a group.  And  we 
did  that,  week  by  week,  until  we  came 
up  to  our  own  graduation  in  which  we 
had  to  perform  for  our  teachers  and 
the  families  we  had  been  living  with.  It 
was  a great  time. 

Did  you  get  right  into  parish  work 
after  language  school? 

Yes,  I went  to  our  parish  in  Hinu- 
nangan  and  stayed  with  Fr.  Charlie 
Gervais  and  pretty  well  got  into  it 
right  away.  Really,  the  only  way  to 
learn  Cebuano,  to  get  into  it,  is  to 
jump  in.  So  I did,  and  first  thing  you 
know,  by  August  I was  running  the 
parish  myself  as  Charlie  was  away  for  a 
month.  I continued  practising  the  lan- 
guage in  the  morning  with  a couple  of 
young  girls,  high  school  kids,  whose 
families  were  involved  in  tailoring  in  a 
little  tailor  shop  downtown.  They 
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would  all  be  working  away  and  I’m 
learning  Cebuano  in  the  corner  and 
they’re  all  teaching  me  as  I try  out  the 
language  on  all  of  them,  plus  the  peo- 
ple who  are  coming  into  the  shop  from 
the  street.  In  the  first  year  most  of  the 
time  is  spent  in  listening.  In  our  area 
there’s  a mixture  of  the  language.  You 
have  what  you  call  Boholana  which  is 
a type  of  Cebuano,  which  comes  from 
another  island  as  many  of  the  people 
from  that  other  island,  were  living  in 
our  area. 

What  language  did  you  learn  at  lan- 
guage school? 

Cebuano  language  — we  call  it 
Cebuano  or  Visayan. 

Is  that  related  to  Tagalog? 

No,  Tagalog  is  the  language  in  the 
north,  Cebuano  is  the  language  in  the 
central  area,  and  in  the  south  you  have 
another  language,  llacono.  In  the 
south  you  have  a mixture  of  llacono, 
although  Cebuano  will  take  you  just 
about  anywhere  in  that  area.  Then  in 
the  southern  part,  you  have  all  kinds 
of  what  they  cal!  ‘cultural  communi- 
ties’ — minority  groups,  say,  tribes, 
but  I would  say  more  like  ‘communi- 
ties’ living  in  various  areas  and  they  all 
have  their  own  languages.  In  all, 
there’s  some  87  dialects  in  the  Philip- 
pines, but  about  four  or  five  major 
ones.  But  Cebuano  will  take  you  any- 
where and  now  of  course  Tagalog, 
more  and  more  will  take  you  just 
about  anywhere.  Tagalog,  first  of  all,  is 
declared  the  national  language.  It’s 
more  sophisticated  than  Cebuano.  It 
has  more  finesse. 

What  were  the  difficult  things  about 
learning  the  language? 

Well,  sounds.  When  you  first  go 
into  a new  language,  everything  is  just 
a blur.  You  know,  you  just  hear  a 
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whole  blur.  It  takes  you  several  weeks  i 
to  really  begin  to  break  up  those  | 
words  and  to  hear  the  distinct  sounds.  ! 
And  interestingly  enough,  Cebuano’s  i 
very  staccato.  First  of  all  you  have  to  | 
hear  the  distinctions,  but  then  to  ' 
make  them  — to  break  up  the  words  — ; 
because  we  tend  to  slur.  Another  thing  i 
is  just  to  get  over  the  fact  of  being  I 
embarrassed.  Unless  you  make  the  mis- ' 
takes,  unless  you  deliberately  let  your- ; 
self  stumble  around,  you’ll  never  learn 
the  language.  Another  thing,  you  don’t  ■ 
learn  language  in  language  school.  You 
learn  the  basic  sense  of  it,  but  you, 
have  to  practise  it  so  that  you  can  find  , 
out  what  you  really  know  — and  for: 
me,  that  was  doing  a lot  of  practising; 
with  young  people  — teenagers.  I: 
found  they  were  the  most  patient  and* 
the  most  helpful,  and  in  contrast  toi 
what  I was  often  told  — learning  from; 
the  children.  . .only  if  children  get  toi 
know  you  will  they  help  you  a bit,  but 
their  attention  span  is  not  all  thatj 
long.  Older  people  would  find  that 
they  wouldn’t  want  to  embarrass  you.j, 
But  the  teenagers  will  go  back  oven- 
and  over  something  with  you,  which  is!' 
what  you  need.  So,  for  me,  learning- 
language  was  just  outside  of  school  - ' 
going  -down  the  road,  meeting  families- 
the  kids,  and  the  teenagers  at  night; 
and  sit  around  and  listen  and  talk. 

How  long  was  it  before  you  began  j; 
to  feel  comfortable  with  the  language Ai 

I would  say  it  was  a year  and  a halF  : 
Once  you  have  enough  so  that  you  can  i 
get  up  and  answer  questions  or  expres!  i 
yourself  to  your  own  satisfaction  with' 
out  using  papers  and  without  having  U\  j 
rely  on  vocabulary  tliat  you’re  no!  i 
familiar  with,  then  you  begin  to  fee|  ■ 
comfortable. 

Speaking  of  vocabulary,  is  there  I 3 


y 


large  vocabulary  in  the  Cebuano  lan- 
guage? 

I’m  not  sure  about  this,  but  I think 
there’s  something  like  15,000  words. 
A working  vocabulary  would  be 
around  2,000. 

Are  there  any  levels?  For  instance, 
in  Japanese  there  are  levels  of  conver- 
sation, levels  which  change  according 
to  the  social  standing  of  the  person 
addressed. 

Yes.  Ordinary  common  people  nor- 
mally speak  very  simple,  straight, 
rather  blunt  Cebuano.  And  then  you 
have  people  who  would  have  a beauti- 
ful, poetic,  a more  sophisticated  form 
— a much  finer  way  of  saying  things. 

Class  structure  very  much  deter- 
mines the  type  of  language  spoken.  A 
person  who  is  of  lower  class  doesn’t 
easily  shift  into  talking  in  a real  con- 
versation with  a person  of  a higher 
class.  You  wouldn’t  get  a farmer  en- 
gaged heavily  in  a conversation  with  a 
doctor  unless  he  was  sick.  And  a far- 
mer wouldn’t  be  able  to  carry  on  a 
conversation  at  a higher  level.  First  of 
all,  he  wouldn’t  feel  comfortable. 
Second,  he  wouldn’t  ordinarily  be 
using  that  style  of  language.  But  he 
would  understand  it,  and  he  would 
love  to  listen  to  a smoother,  more  lilt- 
ing Cebuano.  Particularly  in  public, 
listening  to  an  address,  one  would  hear 
the  finest  style  of  the  language. 

But  there’s  no  cultural  value 
which  says  they  have  to  shift  gears,  as 
it  were,  from  ordinary  to  polite? 

Well,  you  would  have  to  shift  gears 
if  you  were  in  a situation  where  you 
want  to  carry  on  a conversation  with  a 
person  in  an  upper  level.  But  there  is 
nothing  like  the  way  levels  of  conver- 
sation are  used  among  the  Japanese. 

Thank  you,  Mike.* 


Fr.  Dave  Warren  accepts  his  diploma 
during  ceremony  of  graduation  from 
Language  School. 


Filipinos  celebrate  all  aspects  of  life  — 
and  colorful  garb  is  part  of  that 
celebration. 
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Mission 


Copy  of  brochure 
we  used  to  promote  the  diocesan 
mission  program  called  LAMP. 


Gerald  Curry,  SFM. 


.# 

It  was  a cold  rainy  Friday,  Octoberj 
20th,  that  Fr.  Tom  OTooie  met  me 
at  the  airport  in  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

I had  arrived  from  Toronto  to  join  him 
in  a month-long  mission  animation  and 
awareness  program  which  would  take 
us  from  one  end  of  ‘the  island’  to  the 
other,  speaking  in  most  Catholic  par- 
ishes. 

The  groundwork  for  our  trip  had 
actually  started  away  back  in  March  of 
last  year  when  Tom  and  I travelled  to 
Newfoundland  to  seek  and  receive  per- 
mission of  the  Bishops  of  the  Atlantic 
Provinces.  We  told  the  Bishops  that  we 
were  primarily  interested  in  talking  to 
their  people  about  ‘mission’  as  we 
understand  it.  We  saw  ‘mission’  as 
global  — as  taking  place  both  at  hom^ 
and  abroad.  We  understood  the 
Church  to  be  an  instrument  of  the  mis-^ 
sion  of  Christ  — to  be  charged  with  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  in  word 
and  deed.  Flelping  people  to  be  aware 
of  mission  — this  was  our  avowed  pun 
pose.  Secondarily,  we  would  support 
any  diocesan  mission  program  already 
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■in  existence.  We  would  sell  subscrip- 
tions to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS,  our 
monthly  vehicle  of  mission  education. 

I We  would  promote  ‘New  Times’,  a new 
I Catholic  newspaper  started  in  Toronto 
jin  January  of  1977  and  attempting  to 
i be  national  in  scope. 

Fr.  O’Toole  spent  the  first  three 
Sundays  of  October  in  the  city  of 
Moncton  speaking  to  the  English 
speaking  Catholics  of  that  city,  and 
after  ending  the  Moncton  awareness 
program  he  had  gone  directly  to  P.E.I. 

After  picking  me  up  at  the  airport 
in  Charlottetown,  we  headed  for  a 
meeting  with  members  of  the  Latin 
America  Mission  Program  (LAMP).  All 
of  our  speaking  engagements  on  the 
island  had  been  set  up  and  co-ordi- 
nated by  this  group,  appointed  by  Bis- 
hop Francis  Spence  to  look  after  us. 
The  four  diocesan  priests  and  two  Sis- 
ters of  LAMP  had  worked  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  St.  Vincent 
with  our  own  Scarboro  priests.  So 
they  were  no  strangers  to  overseas  mis- 
sion nor  to  Scarboro  and,  as  Tom  and  I 
soon  learned,  they  all  deeply  felt  the 
importance  of  their  role  in  telling  the 
P.E.I.  Church  about  their  experience  — 
what  they  had  learned  from  their  sister 
Churches  in  the  Caribbean.  It  is  thanks 
to  their  enthusiasm  and  dedication 
that  Tom  and  I realized  to  a greater 
degree  the  importance  of  helping  Scar- 
boro to  share  its  experience  with  the 
Canadian  Church. 

Our  first  weekend  was  spent  at  the 
two  largest  parishes  on  the  island  - 
the  Basilica  and  St.  Pius  Xth.  In  a way 
these  two  parishes  represented  the 
people  we  met  and  talked  to  — the 
Basilica  being  the  oldest  parish  where 
most  parishioners  were  older  and  so 
more  traditional,  and  St.  Pius  Xth  be- 


ing one  of  the  newer  parishes  where 
most  of  the  parishioners  were  young 
couples  and  more  open  to  a Vatican  II 
concept  of  Church.  One  thing  worth 
pointing  out,  however,  was  the  fact 
that  interest  in  our  view  of  mission 
came  from  all  ages  and  many  old  peo- 
ple were  more  open  to  our  message 
than  were  some  of  the  young. 

I’ll  always  remember  our  visit  to 
Little  Pond,  our  first  stop  at  one  of 
the  many  small  country  parishes.  Tom 
and  I worked  together  and  proved 
that  “the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and 
men’’  sometimes  end  up  in  chaos.  The 
slide  projector  would  not  work  proper- 
ly, the  tape  recorder  went  haywire  and 
after  causing  not  a few  laughs  among 
those  who  had  stayed  after  Mass  for 
our  presentation,  we  ended  up  just 
having  a discussion  about  some  of  the 
ideas  we  had  mentioned  in  our  ser- 
mon. 

We  had  taken  along  at  least  six 
audio  visuals.  One  dealt  with  Scarboro 
and  gave  an  overview  of  our  work  — 
others  dealt  with  the  Bishops’  Labour 
Day  messages  from  1974  to  1976  — 
another  was  on  the  effects  of  a multi- 
national corporation  on  a Third  World 
country  — another  was  on  the  apart- 
heid system  in  South  Africa  and  the 
part  played  by  banks,  including  Cana- 
dian banks,  in  keeping  that  system 
going. 

I think  it  accurate  to  say  that 
people  were  astonished  by  what  they 
saw  and  heard  when  we  screened  audio 
visuals  on  apartheid  — on  the  effect  of 
a multi-national  in  a third  world  coun- 
try or  on  the  exploitation  of  our 
Northern  resources,  as  well  as  the  facts 
surrounding  food  and  the  way  it  is 
managed  in  our  world*  Peoples’  aston- 
ishment was  coupled  with  anger  and 
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Fr.  Vince  Murnaghan  shown  here  with  some  Dominican  chiidren  is  now  a 
member  of  the  pastorai  team  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paui\  Summerside,  P.E.L 


frustration  and  I’ll  always  remember 
one  man  who  kept  repeating  “We  just 
don’t  know  what  is  going  on!’’ 

Their  question  of  ‘what  can  we  do’ 
was  always  hard  to  answer  as  there  is 
no  simple  answer  to  solving  injustice 
in  our  world.  We  all  agreed  that  getting 
involved  locally  was  a good  place  to 
start  and  that  a study  of  the  interna- 
tional problems  helped  us  to  under- 
stand what  was  happening  on  the  local 
level. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  mainly 
agricultural,  with  some  fishing.  As  in 
many  Third  World  countries  these 
primary  industries  are  falling  under  the 
control  of  powerful  outside  interests 
whose  prime  concern  is  profit  and  not 
jobs  and  a better  life  for  the  people  of 


P.E.I.  We  shared  our  experience  of 
Third  World  countries  where  the 
Church  is  much  involved  in  these 
questions  — hoping  that  the  Church  on- 
P.E.I.  would  also  involve  itself  in  these 
areas  which  directly  affect  the  daily; 
lives  of  all  Islanders. 

A highlight  of  our  journey  was  e 
‘Celebration  of  Solidarity’  for  the  peoffl 
pie  of  South  Africa.  The  celebratiorP 
was  held  at  the  Basilica  on  a Sunday^ 
afternoon  and  was  sponsored  by  aril! 
ecumenical  group  that  included  thfj 
diocesan  social  action  director,  MarwS 
Boyd.  About  75  people  attended  thil 
service  and  Scarboro’s  input  consisted  j 
of  showing  the  audio  visual  “Bankinj  i 
on  South  Africa.’’  ( I 

While  our  1968  and  1974  Chapter:-  | 
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Our  former  Superior  General,  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  spoke  in  two  predominently 
French  speaking  parishes  in  western  P.E.I.  Fr.  Andrew  MacDonald  (it.)  a 
member  of  LAMP,  worked  with  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  eight  years. 


emphasized  the  importance  of  speak- 
ing to  the  Canadian  Chruch  about  the 
impediments  to  the  Kingdom  that 
exist  throughout  our  world,  that  is, 
speaking  about  global  injustice,  our 
Chapter  also  directed  us  to  speak  to 
the  Canadian  Church  about  the  diver- 
sity that  exists  in  our  world.  Both 
Tom  and  1 were  missioned  to  Japan 
and  so  we  often  spoke  of  the  Church 
in  that  country  and  its  life  among  an 
overwhelmingly  non-Christian  people. 
We  spoke  of  God’s  action  among  the 
Japanese,  of  the  way  they  thought  of 
God,  of  life  and  after  life.  As  well  as 
sharing  our  experience  of  Japan  and 
sthe  Japanese  Church  we  spoke  of  sister 
Churches  in  Latin  and  South  America 
where  most  of  our  men  are  working. 


We  felt  that  by  speaking  to  Prince 
Edward  Islanders  about  basic  Christian 
communities  or  about  ways  people 
celebrate  life  and  its  meaningful 
events,  or  about  ways  Jesus  Himself  is 
celebrated  — we  felt  that  this  would 
help  the  Church  on  the  Island  to 
understand  their  way  of  doing  and 
seeing  things  as  being  just  one  way  and 
by  no  means  the  only  way,  and  that 
the  Island  Church  could  benefit  very 
much  from  contact  with  sister 
Churches  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It’s  hard  to  say  how  much  we 
accomplished.  We  spoke  to  a lot  of 
people  and  we  met  quite  a few  of 
them  on  a personal  level.  Everyone 
was  good  to  us  and  it  seems  that  we 
received  much  more  than  we  gave.* 


I 
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Development 
in  Brazil 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  Fr.OMAR  DIXON 

By  Sr.  Doris  McMuIlin 


' ''When  we  started  our  work  in  Brazil 
we  had  the  idea  that  each  community 
(or  village)  should  have  a catechist, 
and  a mothers’  dub  and  a commission 
of  men.  . .but  I think  we’ve  changed 
that  attitude  a lot  because  each  com- 
munity is  different.  ” 


Father  Omar  Dixon,  who  has  been 
working  in  Brazil  since  1968,  tells 
about  the  work  of  Scarboro  there.  A 
group  of  Scarboro  missionaries  have 
been  working  in  the  Amazonas  region 
of  Brazil  since  1962.  The  area  served  is 
a diocese  in  formation,  made  up  of 
five  municipalities,  Prelazia  de  Ita- 
coatiara.  The  population  of  the  area  is 
about  80  or  90  thousand,  spread  over 


an  area  of  some  100,000  square  miles. 
Travel  is  by  boat  along  the  Amazon 
River.  Roads  are  a rarity. 

Shortly  after  Father  Omar’s  arrival 
a new  training  centre,  initially  cate- 
chetical, was  opened  and  he  was  In- 
volved in  conducting  the  first  course 
there.  Previous  to  the  course  a survey 
was  conducted  to  ascertain  what  was 
being  done  in  catechetics  in  the  pre- 
lacy. A team  consisting  of  a Brazilian 
Sister  and  two  or  three  lay  people, 
along  with  Father  Omar,  visited  all  the 
small  places,  about  50  of  them,  where 
there  was  a chapel  of  some  kind.  The 
team  found  that  there  were  some  15 
people  who  had  made  a course  at  one 
time  or  another. 

When  the  first  3-week  course  was 
announced,  105  new  people  arrived  to 
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These  lay  people 
are  studying  to 
become  commu- 
nity leaders. 


register  for  it.  This  was  a heartening 
surprise  to  the  team  which  was  not 
exactly  equipped  for  such  a turnout. 
However,  somehow  they  managed  to 
accommodate  everyone. 

In  the  beginning  some  of  the  people 
coming  for  courses  could  not  read  or 
write  and  it  was  necessary  to  teach  all 
kinds  of  things.  A lot  of  young  girls 
also  registered  for  that  first  course.  As 
time  went  on  standards  were  raised  un- 
til age  20  was  set  as  a requirement, 
with  some  exceptions  allowable.  In 
1974,  100  new  catechists  registered 
for  the  course  and  about  80  of  them 
were  men. 

The  team  did  some  follow-up  work 
after  the  first  course  by  visiting  the 
communities  where  those  who  had 
taken  the  course  were  living,  to  ob- 
serve what  was  happening.  They 
noticed  that  there  were  other  minis- 
tries developing  at  the  same  time  as 
the  catechists  were  carrying  out  their 
activities.  Responding  to  this  develop- 
ment, courses  for  community  leaders 


were  planned.  These  evolved  into  what  ! 
is  now  called  commissions  of  men  and  i 
courses  for  women  who  serve  as  presi-  i 
dents  of  mothers’ clubs. 

In  the  beginning  the  team  was  also  ■ 
the  staff  at  the  training  centre.  Later,  ii 
priests  who  work  in  the  Prelacy  and  n 
also  lay  people  were  asked  to  help  out  ii 
with  the  courses.  ‘ 

An  important  lesson  learned  by  the  i- 
team  was  that  of  recognizing  that  each  ; 
community  has  a different  background  j 
and  has  to  develop  its  own  unique  ] 
style.  Father  Dixon  gave  the  example  i 
of  one  particular  family  which  he  be-  : 
gan  to  visit  regularly.  This  family  con- 1 
sisted  of  the  father,  mother  and  ten  or  | 
twelve  children.  There  was  something 
about  this  family  which  brought  himi 
back.  He  said,  “It’s  just  a tremendous i 
family.  . .a  good  Christian  family.’’; 
Gradually  other  families  began  to 
come  to  visit  this  family  at  the  time! 
that  Father  Dixon  was  around.  It  was| 
a natural  development.  A Christian' 
community  was  developing. 


I 
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In  1974  Father  Dixon  made  a deci- 
jsion  to  move  into  the  interior,  leaving 
the  centre  in  the  hands  of  another 
I priest,  a Brazilian  woman,  Leticia 
jMendes  de  Oliveria  and  a lay  worker. 

I Leticia  visited  Headquarters  last  Fall 
when  Father  Omar  was  in  Canada  on 
furlough. 

Before  moving  into  the  interior  the 
'people  there  were  consulted.  It  was 
I made  clear  to  them  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  to  interfere  with  their  com- 
!munity  leadership;  the  main  purpose 
I was  that  of  “presence"  and  to  identify 
more  closely  with  the  people.  All  the 
communities  responded  positively  to 
the  idea,  making  suggestions  regarding 
’possible  land  sites.  As  a follow-up  to 
!|the  consultative  letter.  Father  Dixon 
j visited  the  communities  personally  and 
[talked  the  thing  over  again  with  every- 
j body.  “There  were  different  ideas,  but 
(everything  was  positive." 

I Regarding  the  matter  of  identifying 
I more  closely  with  the  people,  one  man 


said,  “You  know,  the  priests  shouldn’t 
work  like  us."  It  had  been  the  inten- 
tion to  work  the  land  and  not  just  live 
there.  Further  discussion  on  the  mat- 
ter indicated  that  the  people  did  not 
want  the  work  of  farming  to  interfere 
with  the  team’s  pastoral  work  and 
visiting  of  communities. 

When  a particular  piece  of  land  had 
been  decided  upon,  the  building  of  a 
house  began  with  help  being  received 
from  various  communities.  It  was 
more  than  a house  — in  reality  it  was  a 
training  centre  big  enough  to  accom- 
modate thirty  people  with  two  ham- 
mock-dormitories on  either  end.  The 
building  has  been  completed  and  al- 
ready a number  of  courses  have  been 
given  there.  The  land  is  being  worked 
with  corn  and  beans  planted.  The 
name  of  the  place  is  Parana  de  Eva, 
some  50  miles  up  the  river  from 
Itacoatiara. 

When  questioned  further  about  the 
matter  of  identification  with  the  peo- 
ple, Father  Dixon  said  he  did  not  ex- 


Fr.  Dixon  helps 
to  build  the 
'Shalom ' 
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pect  to  live  exactly  like  they  do.  He 
said,  “I  think  they  might  feel  embar- 
rassed If  they  see  you  trying  to  live 
totally  like  them.  I don’t  think  they 
want  to  live  that  way.  If  they  could 
live  differently,  they  would,  I think.” 
Physically,  he  said  he  felt  he  would 
not  be  able  to,  because  he  himself  was 
not  brought  up  that  way. 

The  catechists  lead  the  community 
in  the  weekly  Sunday  worship,  which 
is  a celebration  almost  like  a Mass  but 
there  is  no  consecration.  This  celebra- 
tion is  called  culto.  Other  activities  of 
the  catechists  include  being  minister  of 
Baptism,  preparation  for  First  Com- 
munion, preparation  for  marriage. 
Becoming  the  minister  of  Baptism  was 
a big  step,  but  has  become  quite 
acceptable  to  the  people.  There  is  an 
official  investiture  ceremony.  “Now  if 
we  could  reach  the  stage  shortly  where 
they  can  do  this  In  the  Eucharist  it  will 
eliminate  being  dependent  on  someone 
coming  into  the  community  from  the 
outside.”  Father  Dixon  says,  “I  cer- 
tainly think  that  they  can  look  after 
their  own  community  — spiritually 
and  financially.”  They  are  financially 
independent  now.  In  addition,  the 
community  looks  after  the  financial 
responsibility  connected  with  sending 
catechists  in  for  training,  even  to  car- 
ing for  the  families  of  the  catechists  in 
their  absence. 

The  work  of  the  catechist  is  purely 
volunteer  work  and  is  over  and  above 
the  daily  work  of  making  a living  for 
himself  and  his  family.  The  interesting 
thing  is  that  being  a catechist  has 
changed  the  lives  of  many  people  and 
this  is  leading  other  people  to  want  to 
be  catechists.  Men  are  approaching  the 
team  asking  if  they  can  become  cate- 
chists. 


Comparing  his  experience  In  Brazil 
with  what  he  sees  in  Canada,  Father 
Dixon  says  there  seems  to  be  a 
“closed”  attitude  on  the  part  of  per- 
sons supposedly  dedicated  to  serving 
people  here  at  home.  He  says  he  thinks 
it  is  “lifestyle.”  The  main  thing  is  to 
be  “out  with  the  people.”  He  says,  “If 
I’m  out  there  with  the  people  I’m  sup- 
posed to  be  serving  — with  them  most 
of  the  time,  and  that’s  my  main  con- 
cern, then  I don’t  think  it  makes  any 
difference  where  I eat  or  where  I sleep. 
I think  basically  it  is  a matter  of  mak- 
ing a choice  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  material.  If  I decide  that  Christ  is 
the  goal  and  being  a Christian  witness 
with  the  people  with  whom  I work, 
then  I think  I go  to  all  ends  to  do  what 
I can.  And  then  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
my  concerns  are  material,  then  I don’t 
think  I’d  be  too  effective  as  a Christian 
witness.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  in 
Canada  have  had  a share  In  Father 
Omar’s  work.  Why?  Because  through  a 
grant  received  from  our  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for  Develop- 
ment and  Peace.  Father  Dixon  was 
able  to  have  a river  boat  built  to  make 
it  possible  for  him  and  his  “River 
Team”  to  operate.  The  boat  was  built 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,200.  It  Is  40 
feet  long,  with  a 40  h.p.  engine  and 
constructed  so  that  five  people  could 
live  on  It  If  necessary  at  times.  It  is 
named  “Shalom.” 

Six  other  Scarboro  priests  are  work- 
ing in  Brazil  at  the  present  time:  Louie 
Hewer,  who  Is  presently  located  in  San 
Paulo,  and  George  Marskell,  Douglas 
MacKinnon,  Justin  Mclnnis,  Terry 
O’Sullivan  and  Alan  King,  all  working 
in  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  along 
with  Omar.* 
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Rev.  Peter  Nash,  S.J. 
Campion  College,  Regina,  Sask. 


^^rriving  at  Santo  Domingo,  June  28, 
we  were  delighted  to  be  met  by 
Father  Gus  Roberts,  SFM,  the  Scar- 
boro  audio-visual  expert  on  the  Ocoa 
mission.  He  and  Dr.  Terry  Marner, 
film-production  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Regina  who  came  along  to 
do  a film-story,  immediately  struck  up 
a fruitful  rapport.  As  we  drove  along 
the  waterfront’s  fine  boulevard  we 
were  a little  dazed  both  by  the  seem- 
ing prosperity  of  the  capital  and  the 
preparations  for  the  Miss  Universe 
Contest. 


We  stayed  at  the  Scarboro  head- 
quarters at  Haina,a  suburb  in  sight  of 
rolling  waves  too  dangerous  for  swim- 
ming, and  next  door  to  a Jesuit  retreat 
house  famous  in  the  city  for  its  ice 
cream.  From  there,  thanks  to  the 
hospitable  generosity  of  the  Scarboro 
group  (sometimes  pronounced  teas- 
ingly  in  Spanish  as  Los  Padres  de  Scar- 
“burro”)  we  did  get  to  see  what  peas- 
ant life  is  like.  There  is  poverty  in  the 
capital,  but  it  can  easily  be  missed, 
though  one  awful  barrio  is  at  the  end 
of  the  street  on  which  the  President 
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The  “canaT'at  Rincon  del  Pino  near  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 


lives.  But  in  the  provincial  town  of 
Bani,  where  Father  Gary  McDonald’s 
parish  is  in  the  middle  of  a red-light 
district,  and  in  the  rural  village  of 
Yamasa  and  Ocoa,  there  is  much  mal- 
nutrition and  downright  hunger.  The 
Sisters  at  Ocoa  shared  their  supper  the 
night  we  were  there  with  a family  that 
had  literally  nothing  to  eat. 

Rock-bottom  wages 

Father  Lionel  Walsh,  the  superior, 
took  us  to  Yamasa,  a spot  often  visited 
by  Edmonton’s  Archbishop  MacNeil 


who  had  supported  two  nurses  work- 
ing there.  On  the  way  back  to  Haina 
we  went  through  a huge  state-owned 
sugar  plantation  and  saw  migrant 
workers  from  Flaiti,  who  like  all  mi- 
grants can  be  paid  rock-bottom  wages, 
loading  the  cane  for  $1.50  a ton  ontc 
railway  cars. 

This  use  of  the  best  land  for  export 
cash  crops  and  the  antique  land  tenure 
system  make  it  difficult  for  the  peas 
ants.  Father  Lou  Quinn  at  San  Jose  d( 
Ocoa,  through  parish  councils  anc,: 
peasant  cooperatives,  is  doing  a heroiT 
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^ork  to  help  the  peasants  become 
elf-sufficient. 

His  people  are  in  a drought  area, 
"hey  farm  absurd  little  plots,  often  on 
teep  hillsides.  There  is  good  land 
Lvailable,  but  the  large  landowners 
vould  rather  give  it  to  the  government 
or  an  airstrip  than  release  it  to  the 
)easants.  The  power  of  the  big  land- 
)wners  is  great.  Three  priests  in  the 
sastern  section  have  been  threatened 
md  two  peasant  leaders,  a man  and  a 
voman,  have  been  murdered.  That  has 
lever  deterred  Father  Lou.  While  we 
vere  there  he  finally  got  public  re- 
:ognition  in  the  papers  for  his  canal 
)roject,  and  last  year  the  government 
inally  came  through  with  some  finan- 
;ial  assistance. 

The  canal  has  to  be  seen  to  be  be- 


lieved. In  Father  Gary  McDonald’s 
ancient  VW  we  had  a hair-raising  ride 
following  the  dust  cloud  of  Father 
Lou’s  gravel  truck  along  a cliff-hanging 
road  that  would  make  goats  dizzy.  The 
canal,  a four-foot  wide  concrete  chan- 
nel, has  the  inside  track  right  next  to 
the  sheer  cliffs  and  is  in  constant  dan- 
ger of  landslides.  We  stopped  at  one 
point  to  see  some  of  the  peasant  vol- 
unteers, one  team  out  of  the  1,200 
who  each  week  donate  their  services, 
toiling  high  on  a cliff-top,  planting 
soil-retaining  fruit  trees.  The  small  but 
efficient  dam  is  already  making  its 
life-giving  effects  felt,  even  though  the 
canal  already  four  miles  long  and  cost- 
ing $175,000,  has  another  two  miles  to 
go,  or  half  a mile  if  it  can  go  down  one 
side  of  a canyon  and  up  the  other. 


A plastic  hose  carries  water  from  the  canal  to  the  fields  below. 
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The  important  feature  of  the  pro- 
ject is  participation  by  the  peasant 
communities.  Without  their  enthusi- 
astic cooperation,  any  help  from 
CARE,  Caritas,  Cl  DA,  the  Dominican 
government,  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Loyola  Polytechnical 
Institute  of  San  Cristobal  would  have 
been  of  no  avail.  As  a newspaper  arti- 
cle said:  “Rincon  del  Pino  gives  us  all  a 
lesson,  showing  us  what  can  be  done 
when  there  is  the  motivation,  interest, 
a spirit  of  sacrifice  and  community 
awareness.  The  construction  of  the 
canal  does  not  solve  all  their  pro- 
blems. . .but  from  this  experience  they 
have  found  the  way.” 

Going  backwards 

Flying  to  Port-au-Prince  we  went 
backward  in  development  and  time. 
Haiti  in  the  west  end  of  the  island  is 
one  hour  behind  the  eastern  end.  Even 
our  hotel,  the  Grand  Hotel  Oloffson, 
was  a Victorian  relic,  quite  charming, 
almost  deserted  in  this  off-season  but 
host  at  times  to  literati  like  Graham 
Greene  and  other  notables,  and  in- 
finitely preferable  to  the  glaringly  out- 
of-place  swank  and  sterile  tourist  hotel 
above  us.  At  one  time  the  Oloffson 
had  been  a marine  hospital:  our  rooms 
were  in  the  old  maternity  wing. 

The  next  morning  nine  of  us  went 
to  Petit-Goave  in  an  eight-passenger 
vehicle  along  an  excellent  road  with 
stone-lined  ditches.  All  along  the  road 
were  small  food  markets,  where  peas- 
ants bartered  bananas,  mangoes, 
pigs,  potatoes,  papayas.  None  of 
these  mini-markets,  however  squalid, 
matched  the  confusion  and  smells  and 
the  defeated  tired  faces  of  the  Duval ier 
market  which  we  had  earlier  visited  on 
the  outskirts  of  Port-au-Prince. 

Going  into  Petit-Goave  we  couldn’t 


help  noticing  the  difference  between’ 
this  town  and  Ocoa.  The  streets,  much; 
narrower,  rougher,  with  open  ditch= 
sewers;  the  houses,  of  uncut  lumber! 
(stakes  mostly)  and  roofed  with  bana-: 
na  leaves;  the  people,  far  more  poorly 
dressed.  We  arrived  at  what  had  been  a 
two-storey  coffee  warehouse,  now 
CIDA’s  operational  headquarters  and 
identified  by  a large  Canadian  flag.  It 
was  buzzing  with  activity.  Inside  we 
saw  a dozen  Haitians  completing  a sur- 
vey of  the  district’s  livestock. 

Canada  can  certainly  be  proud  of 
CIDA’s  effort  in  Haiti.  They  are  geared 
to  helping  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
400-square-mile  area  learn  and  contin- 
ue on  their  own  to  apply  inproved 
crop  techniques,  soil  erosion  control, 
tree  farming,  river  diking,  irrigation, 
and  to  obtain  pure  water  supplies. 
Though  the  soil  looks  as  barren  as 
powdered  cement  and  is  usually  as 
dry,  demonstration  plots  using  nothing 
but  locally  obtainable  manure  and  pro- 
per spacing  clearly  have  shown  the 
peasants  how  corn  and  banana  crops 
can  be  dramatically  Increased.  The 
teams  involved  In  such  experimental 
plots  always  Include  several  of  the 
local  farmers.  i 

We  visited  a PIC  (Projet  initiative: 
communautaire),  a spanking  new  clinic 
as  yet  uncompleted,  toward  which 
Cl  DA  contributes  90  per  cent  of  the| 
cost.  Judging  by  the  cramped  facilities 
at  the  little  hospital,  it  is  badly  needed. 

Then  we  bumped  over  a rocky  path 
to  a dike.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
the  previous  night’s  rain  had  sent  a 
two  and  a half-foot  wall  of  water 
down  the  already  dry  river  bed.  The 
wire-enmeshed  rocks  along  the  dike 
had  obviously  protected  the  dike  wall' 
adequately.  Next  we  went  up  a road 
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;hat  was  more  a creek,  with  women 
A/ashing  clothes  at  every  bend  and 
.ome  men  obtaining  clear  (I  don’t  say 
3ure)  water  by  letting  the  muddy 
Abater  filter  into  a small  hole  through  a 
'ew  inches  of  gravel.  We  sloshed  our 
A/ay  up  to  a tree  nursery  to  see  Jean 
Francois,  the  Haitian  expert  who  had 
ipent  four  years  in  Zaire  and  one  at 
Laval  and  whose  English  is  good.  The 
LIDA  project,  if  it  does  nothing  else, 
ihould  be  praised  for  attracting  Hai- 
nan experts  to  work  in  their  own 
:ountry.  jean  Francois  kindly  ex- 
plained the  different  seedlings:  fruit 
jtrees,  trees  for  lumber,  trees  for  fuel 
'[chopping  down  trees  for  charcoal 
jwithout  reforesting  was  the  main  rea- 


son for  the  appalling  soil  erosion  on 
the  mountains),  and  trees  and  plants 
for  terracing. 

Cl  DA  Impressions 

Several  things  impressed  us  about 
the  Cl  DA  project.  First,  the  demon- 
strably practical  -success  of  the  experi- 
mental plots.  Second,  the  use  of 
Haitian  experts  throughout.  Third,  the 
involvement  of  the  local  people  in  all 
the  projects.  Fourth,  the  encourage- 
ment of  local  Initiative.  Fifth,  the 
enthusiasm  of  all  on  the  project.  We 
felt  this  was  a project  of  which  Canada 
can  be  truly  proud  and  one  which  is  a 
sign  of  hope  where  even  such  severe 
deprivation  can  be  answered.* 


IS 
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Finance; 


Monies  Received 

Bequests 

Calendar 

Cards 

Chaplaincy  Donations 
Donations  — General 
Lay  Missionary  Union 
Mission  Information  Dept. 
Used  stamps  — old  gold 
Burse  Fund 
Fixed  revenue 
Diocesan  collections 
Fatima  Pilgrimage 
Other  sources 


$ 313,645; 
243,813; 
50,01 8 
51,946* 
249,83fi 
15,013 
83,906; 

5,408 
31,01  y 
75,633: 
94,24ll 

1 ,8061 
17,175 

$1,243,456 


Once  again  we  are  a little  late  in 
giving  you  our  financial  report  for 
1977  — but  it’s  better  late  than  never. 
I’ll  take  the  initiative  and  give  you 
the  bad  news  first  and  then  the  good 
news. 

The  bad  news  is  that  we  spent  more 
money  in  1977  than  we  ever  have.  The 
good  news  (and  once  again  it’s  thanks 
to  you)  is  that  we  received  more 
money  than  we  ever  have. 

In  our  world  today  there  is  no  dis- 
puting the  rising  costs  of  everything  — 


including  ‘mission’.  The  increase  be! 
gins  even  before  we  begin  to  sene 
money  overseas  because  our  Canadiar 
dollar  is  not  worth  as  much  as  it  used 
to  be  — it  buys  less  yen  and  less  peso' 
than  it  did  this  time  last  year. 

The  cost  of  mission  overseas  in' 
eludes  many  items  above  and  beyone 
the  actual  dollar  amounts  we  sent  ‘ou; 
there’.  We  pay  for  all  the  overseas  tra‘; 
vel  and  medical  expenses  of  all  of  ou 
men  and  for  those  who  have  retired.  ' 

Society  administration  serves  thos;> 
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1978 


lonies  Disbursed 

lission  allocation 
Communications  Office 
ormation  Education  Office 
'ubiic  Relations  Office 
lission  Information  Dept, 
iociety  — general 
lociety  Administration 
kadquarters 


1 mission  abroad  as  well  as  those  in 
nission  here  In  Canada.  Our  Central 
^eadquarters  here  in  Canada  is  a sup- 
>ort  base  for  mission  around  the 
^orld.  It  is  not  only  a home  for  us  but 
s the  base  from  which  we  promote 
>ur  Society  as  well  as  its  work  in  help- 
ng  Canadian  Catholics  to  be  aware  of 
heir  responsibility  to  participate  in 
nission  right  here  in  Canada. 

This  year  promises  another  increase 
n the  cost  of  ‘mission’.  Last  month 
he  cost  of  mailing  the  magazine  to 


$ 408,258 
4,635 
35,014 
194,816 
160,094 
147,759 
55,979 
178,230 


$1,184,785 

you  Increased  by  25  per  cent.  Ontario 
increased  its  health  insurance.  We  have 
a General  Chapter  which  will  mean  ex- 
tra travel  and  expense.  The  largest 
item  will  be  renovations  to  our  home 
here  in  Scarborough  because  we  have 
to  abide  by  Ontario  fire  regulations.  It 
promises  to  be  an  expensive  year.  We 
ask  your  help  again  and  because  It’s 
our  60th  anniversary  we  thank  you 
again  and  again  — in  fact  for  the  60th 
time.* 
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‘Towards  Jr 

AUDIO  VlSU/ 

IMMIGRATION  - FOR  BREAD  AND  HOPE  | 

Gives  a broader  understanding  of  why  people  leave  their  home-  i 
land  in  search  of  a better  life.  Examines  immigration  to  Canada  ; 
as  well  as  the  movement  of  Canadians  within  their  own  country,  i 
(25  min.  Rental  only)  ; 

MULTINATIONALS  - GUESS  WHO'S  ‘ 

COMING  TO  BREAKFAST 

The  activities  of  Gulf  and  Western,  especially  in  the  Dominican! 
Republic,  are  examined.  Raises  some  basic  questions  re  the] 
operations  of  a multinational  in  a developing  country.  (25  min.j 
Purchase  Price  $63.00*)  , 


BANKS  - BANKING  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA  | 

This  audio-visual  surveys  North  American  bank  loans  to  thisii 
mineral  rich  country,  where  apartheid  is  the  order  of  the  day.: 
The  effect  of  these  loans  on  the  majority  of  the  population  is: 
demonstrated.  (22  min.  Purchase  Price  $63.00*) 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  AND  NUCLEAR  POWER  - THE  LAST 
SLIDESHOW  ' 

Asks  some  basic  questions  about  the  arms  race  and  the  use  of  th(' 
atom  for  producing  electric  energy.  A powerful  message  calling 
for  a response  from  all  concerned  citizens.  (Purchase  Price  $63.00 
film  strip  $1 7.00) 

I 
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c©  For  All’ 

UCATION  AIDS 

OOD  - SHARING  DAILY  BREAD 

An  audio-visual  presentation  of  the  1974  Canadian  Bishops’ 

Message  about  the  responsible  management  of  food.  (16  min. 

Purchase  Price  $50.00*) 

FARING  GLOBAL  RESOURCES 

A provocative  look  at  how  the  earth’s  limited  resources  are  cur- 
rently managed  and  the  pressures  for  change  that  are  coming 
from  both  home  and  abroad. (46  min.  Rental  only) 

DEVELOPMENT  - DEPENDENCY  BY  DESIGN 

Centres  on  the  roots  of  underdevelopment  in  Latin  America  and  / 

brings  the  lesson  home  for  Canadians  as  it  also  looks  at  under- 
development of  our  Maritime  provinces.  Produced  by  the  Latin 
American  Working  Group.  (Purchase  Price  for  35  m.m.  slide  and 
tape  presentation  $100.  Rental  available) 

PARTICIPATION  - A SOCIETY  TO  BE  TRANSFORMED 

A 2-part  audio  visual  challenging  Canadians  to  reflect,  as  Cana- 
dians, on  the  issues  of  concern  in  Canada  today.  (35  mm  slide 
presentation,  2 carousels  — 80  slides  each.  Purchase  Price  $1  25.00) 

(Film  strip  presentation,  2 film  strips  — 80  frames  each. 

Purchase  Price  $60.00) 

Rental  fee  for  all  A. V.s  — 1 week  $5.00  2 weeks  $7.50 

*Availablc  in  film  strip  and  cassette  $1  7.00 

Send  inquiries  to: 

Multi-media  — Distribution, 

Mission  Information  Dept., 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M I M 1 M4 


4. 
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We  invite  you  to  share  in  our 
mission  as  a Priest  or  Lay  Person. 


ii 


The  life  of  a Scarboro  Missionary  is  based  of 
the  conviction  that  the  value  of  each  individuai 
person  surpasses  the  most  sophisticated  technical 
accomplishments.  We  are  convinced  that  only  ii 
Christ  does  the  mystery  of  man  take  on  light 

Please  send  me  more  information. 

Name V. 

r 

Address - 


GO 


Education 


Mail  to;  Formation-Education  Depiartment  i | 

Scarboro  Missions, 

^^^^^^68^Kingstoi^RcE^ca^oro^Dnt^^N^^ 


A MOTHERS’ DAY 

TO  REMEMBER 

Characteristic  of  the  Sunday  Mass  here  at  Christa  Luz  dei  Mundo  is  a diaiogue 
rmong  the  parishioners,  with  ieadership  coming  from  the  ceie brant.  Opinions  are 
expressed  regarding  events  that  have  occured  during  the  week  and  a rejection  is 
made  using  bibiicai  texts  to  try  and  understand  the  significance  of  our  faith  in 
the  events  of  our  daiiy  iives.  The  foi towing  occurred  in  the  parish  on  Mothers’ 
Day,  1977. 

The  celebration  of  Mothers’  Day  provided  an  opportunity  for  another  impres- 
■ sive  and  beautiful  liturgy.  Before  Mass,  Padre  Juan  placed  three  red  roses  on  a 
table  in  front  of  the  altar. One  rose  was  placed  in  a delicate  vase,  one  in  Peruvian 
pottery  and  the  third  in  a tin  can. 

It  was  interesting  to  hear  the  varied  comments  as  the  people  entered  the 
chapel,  discovered  the  roses,  and  then  sat  down  to  discuss  the  “possibilities” 
with  their  neighbours,  and  await  the  answer  in  the  dialogue  of  the  Mass. 

To  our  amazement  the  reflection  brought  many  new  insights,  things  we  had 
not  even  thought  about.  One  dear  old  lady  talked  about  the  rose  that  was  in 
bud.  To  her,  this  represented  a senorita’s  youth  and  purity.  The  second  rose 
reminded  her  of  the  fullness  of  womanhood  with  all  its  joys  and  sufferings.  The 
third  flower  In  full  bloom  was  compared  to  a mother  who  has  given  birth  to 
many  children  and  now  is  in  the  autumn  of  life. 

There  were  many  interventions,  but  possibly  the  most  profound  one  came 
from  a woman  whose  life  has  been  one  of  exploitation  and  misery.  The  tin  can 
represented  for  her  the  poverty  of  the  barriadas;  the  pottery  represented  the 
middle-class  urbanization;  and  the  delicate  vase  symbolized  the  rich  sector  of 
Miraflores  in  Lima.  The  Senora  explained  that  in  God’s  sight  all  men  are  equal. 
To  her  the  dignity  of  woman  was  something  so  precious  that  environment  could 
not  change  it,  just  as  the  tin  can  could  not  change  the  fundamental  beauty  of  the 
rose. 

Before  concluding  the  Mass,  Padre  Juan  invited  each  mother  to  come  forward 
and  receive  a rose,  a remembrance  of  this  special  Mothers’  Day.  Two  older 
gentlemen  of  the  congregation  presented  the  roses  as  Juan  blessed  each  woman 
individually,  and  gave  her  a warm  abrazo. 

As  I looked  up  I noticed  an  elderly  campesino  lady,  dressed  in  the  ancient 
costume  of  Peru,  winding  her  way  back  to  her  seat.  Her  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears,  and  she  smiled  at  the  beautiful  rose  held  in  her  gnarled  and  work-worn 
hands.  For  this  woman  and  for  many  of  the  mothers  of  our  barrio,  this  was  the 
first  time  that  tribute  had  been  paid  to  their  lives  of  sacrifice;  that  their  right  to 
dignity  and  love  had  been  recognized  publicly.* 
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CHEC 

YOURj 

EXPIIf 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  MIM  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


By  sending  us  a 


JUNE 


1978 


scarboro 

missions 


Baptism  administered  high  in 
the  mountains  of  Equador.’ 


LAWRENCE 
JOSEPH 
BEAL 
S.  F.  M . 
1900-1978 


"The  oldestmember  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  Father  Larry  Beal 
* passed  away  on  May  8th  atNorfork  General  Hospital.  Fr.  Beal  was  born  in  Li 
Salette,  Ontario,  on  December  27,  1900.  After  graduating  from  St.  Jerome’s  Col 
lege.  Kitchener,  in  1921,  Fr.  Beal  attended  the  China  Mission  Seminary  in  Al 
monte,  Ontario,  and  later,  St.  Augustine’s  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  in  1928  a 
St.  Michael’s  Cathedral  by  Most  Rev.  Neil  MacNeil,  Archbishop  of  Toronto. 

Fr.  Larry  was  a member  of  the  third  departure  group  for  China  in  October 
1928.  Following  a serious  operation  in  China  he  returned  to  Canada  In  1935  ant 
after  suitable  rest  returned  to  China  until  1941.  In  1941  he  took  part  in  our  firs 
General  Chapter  and  that  same  year  was  appointed  Regional  Superior  of  ou' 
Chinese  mission.  From  December  of  1941  until  his  return  to  Canada  in  Decembej 
of  1943,  he  was  interned  by  the  Japanese.  The  years  ’44  to  ’57  Fr.  Beal  spenl 
working  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  During  this  period  he  also  spent  a shor 
time  working  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  1957  he  went  to  our  mission  In  th 
Bahamas,  where  he  remained  at  St.  Thomas  More  parish,  Nassau,  until  this  year 
During  the  past  three  or  four  years,  Fr.  Larry’s  condition  progressively  wor 
sened.  He  would  remind  any  of  us  who  played  golf  with  him  that  he  just  was  no' 
as  good  as  he  used  to  be.  This  inability  to  continue  with  this  favourite  pastim' 
was  for  him  a sign  that  the  end  was  near. 

His  parents,  three  brothers  and  two  sisters  pre-deceased  him.  His  remains  restei^ 
here  at  Scarboro  on  May  9th  and  10th.  He  was  taken  to  LaSalette  on  May  lltl' 
and  buried  with  his  family  in  Our  Lady  of  LaSalette  Cemetery  on  May  12th. 


MAY  HE  REST  IN  PEACE 
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rrom  Ihc  Editor 

T his  month  we  have  expanded  Faces  in  Focus  in  order  to  include  all  of  our 
* delegates  to  the  present  General  Chapter.  When  you  look  at  the  inside 
back  cover  you  will  know  what  I mean. 

Indeed  we  even  make  the  theme  of  this  issue  one  of  expanse  or  expansion. 

It  fits  with  June  and  the  beginning  of  summer  as  niost  of  us  are  filled  with  p ' 

expectation  and  hope  as  mother  nature  adorns  herself  in  summer  garb.  i]^ 

Fr.  Galilea  speaks  of  the  expanse  of  the  frontier  apostolate  and  the 
demands  it  puts  upon  us  Christians  as  we  strive  to  overcome  our  tendency 
to  turn  in  on  ourselves.  In  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Ecuadorian  mountains 
we  follow  Bishop  Proano  as  he  lives  and  works  among  the  Indians  of  his  r|;| 

country. 

With  the  claim  and  conviction  that  the  expanse  of  Christ’s  teaching  Jj 

includes  all  aspects  of  men’s  lives,  representatives  of  our  Churches  recently  || 

met  with  representatives  of  our  Government  to  offer  a Christian  perspective  !|| 

on  the  way  our  country  should  be  managed.  ^ 

Fr.  Doug  MacKinnon  tells  us  of  his  work  in  Brazil  and  Fr.  Mike  Traher  j 

tells  us  of  Filipinos  and  their  roots  in  a pictorial  presentation  of  an  occult 
ritual  sacrifice.  Both  Doug  and  Mike  seemed  very  aware  of  their  responsibility  ,1 

to  help  form  Christians  as  apostles  willing  to  witness  God’s  word  in  the  j 

whole  expanse  of  life.*  ; | 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SEM/Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
5 FM //1 55/57(7/? 7 to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rqscov\I Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
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Frontier 

Apostolate 

Segundo  Galile; 
Medellin  — Colombi. 

concern  is  to  make  contact  with  thti 
non-Christian  world.  Obviously  sucl* 
characterization  is  simplistic,  and  es 
sentially  the  two  concerns  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  but  complemen 
tary.  Without  doubt,  beginning  witF 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  “intra-ec 
clesial”  churchmen  prevailed  ovei 
those  who  were  concerned  with  chris 
tianizing  the  frontier  areas.  Thi 
mentality,  which  lasted  well  Into  thJ 
twentieth  century,  alienated  thi- 
Church  from  scientists,  social  move 
ments,  non-western  cultures,  and  ii 
general  from  the  world  which  took  It 
rise  in  the  last  centuries. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  Vatican  II  ha 
“reconciled”  the  Church  with  th 
modern  world  and  entered  into  mi^ 
sionary  dialogue  In  all  its  dimension^ 
Despite  this  mission  is  in  crisis,  notfo' 
want  of  official  direction,  but  becaus 
initiatives  from  the  top  are  lost  at  th 
diocesan  and  parochial  levels  and  i| 
lay  movements  which  are  engrosse 
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Editor*s  Note: 

The  following,  taken  from  a much 
longer  article  by  third  world  theolo- 
gian Fr.  Galilea,  speaks  to  us  about  the 
crisis  in  mission  today. 

^^1  though  the  theology  of  mission 

has  undergone  considerable  change 
in  the  course  of  history,  its  pastoral 
content  remains  stable:  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  non-believers  and  of  those 
human  resources  which  have  become 
dechristlanized.  Mission  has  always 
Implied  a movement  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Church  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian influence.  The  Church  Is  in  ascent 
or  decline  according  to  the  measure  in 
which  her  Gospel  message  radiates 
beyond  her  own  borders. 

In  this  respect,  Christianity  has 
always  shown  two  types  of  Church 
mentality:  first,  one  which  dwells 
primarily  on  doctrinal  or  disciplinary 
matters  internal  to  the  Church’s  own 
life,  and  then,  one  whose  principal 


Large  cities 
ffer  their  own 
particuiar 
chaiienge  to 
the  frontier 
apostie. 


rimarily  with  the  “intra-ecclesial” 
astoral  and  have  very  little  concern 
Dr  the  frontier  aposolate. 

The  symptoms  of  the  crisis  are 
Dmetimes  obvious,  sometimes  subtle, 
he  most  obvious  symptom  is  the  very 
isistence  of  the  hierarchy  on  the 
rimacy  of  evangelization.  When 
ihurch  authority  insists  strongly  on 
Dmething,  it  is  because  that  some- 
ling  is  important  while  at  the  same 
ime  it  is  going  badly. 

To  be  fair,  creativity  is  taking  place 
ut  within  the  borders  of  the  Church, 
itra-ecclesial  reforms  while  truly  ef- 
.3ctive,  extend  principally  to  prac- 
iising  Catholics.  The  newly-founded 
ommunities  and  ministries,  as  well  as 
giith  and  prayer  groups,  must  take  up 
!: 


non-Christians  and  those  who  have 
deliberately  withdrawn  from  the  Chris- 
tian influence;  they  must  take  up  the 
question  on  how  to  become  mis- 
sionary movements. 

Such  missionary  movements  can  be 
found  in  the  Church  of  these  latter 
times.  One  must  admit  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  apostolate  of  the  worker 
and  the  diverse  styles  of  Catholic  Ac- 
tion in  the  universities,  for  example, 
are  geared  toward  their  immersion  into 
the  heart  of  the  alienated  sectors. 

However,  these  forms  of  the  fron- 
tier apostolate  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently accepted  within  the  curial  and 
parochial  structures.  The  prevailing 
pastoral  stance  is  not  designed  to  sup- 
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port  these  new  forms.  The  predomi- 
nant pastoral  form  does  not  easily  ab- 
sorb the  frontier  apostolate. 

However,  just  as  Jesus  “came  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost” 
so,  too,  the  identity  of  the  Church  is 
to  be  found  in  her  fidelity  to  this  in- 
tention of  the  Lord,  with  all  its  con- 
sequences. The  Church  must  leave  her 
Christian  environment  in  order  to 
bring  salvation  to  sinners,  the  aban- 
doned and  those  despised  by  society; 
to  atheists,  the  Godless  and  the  ene- 
mies of  the  faith;  to  the  environments 
of  the  unbelievers,  materialists,  secta- 
rians and  the  prejudiced. 

Today  this  frontier  world  consti- 
tutes an  overwhelming  majority.  This 
situation  constitutes  a salutary  crisis 
for  the  identity  of  the  Church. 
Throughout  her  history,  the  Church 
has  always  known  crisis,  and  every 
crisis  was  a call  from  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
recover  her  evangelical  identity.  The 
present  crisis  will  lead  the  Church  to 
become  radically  missionary,  and  so  to 
rediscover  her  historical  identity. 

In  Latin  America  for  example  the 
“frontier”  does  not  consist  of  territo- 
ries but  of  situations.  Its  constitutive 
elements  are  stratified  injustice,  ex- 
ploitation and  the  cry  of  the  poor,  for- 
gotten human  rights.  Ideologies  which 
offer  solutions  and  dream  worlds.  The 
frontier  is  the  complex  problem  of  lib- 
eration, and  the  missionary  aposto- 
late is  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  an 
option  for  justice,  which  is  an  option 
for  the  poor  man. 

The  survival  of  Latin  American 
Catholicism  Is  conditioned  upon  Its  so- 
lidarity with  the  abandoned  sectors  of 
its  society  and  its  willingness  to  ap- 
proach the  unbelievers  among  its  elite. 

The  idea  of  “going  out  to  the  fron- 


tier” makes  a radical  impact  upon  the' 
life  of  an  apostle,  perhaps  accustomed  ' 
to  a conventional  and  inter-ecclesial  i 
pastoral  style.  He  must  assume  a life-i 
style  that  is  absolutely  consonant  with! 
the  Gospel  he  takes  to  the  “strangers”, 
a lifestyle  that  is  also  a sign  of  credibil- 
ity. j 

The  frontier  apostle  must  be  a con- 
templative, capable  of  passing  along,, 
not  just  ideas,  but  rather  his  experi-' 
ence  of  Christ  and  of  the  treasures  of 
the  Kingdom.  The  frontier  apostle; 
must  be  a poor  man,  his  exodus  to  thei 
frontier  impoverishes  him.  There  can 
be  no  missionary  exodus  without 
abandoning  the  forms  of  an  “estab-i 
lished”  Church  or  of  a “conventional”: 
apostolate.  The  frontier  apostle  “emi-i 
grates”;  he  is  a sort  of  exile  from  his, 
culture  and  from  his  sociologically! 
Christian  environment.  This  is  why  the 
frontier  inspires  fear.  The  missionary 
must  accept  the  crisis  of  insecurity  anc, 
of  his  being  “born  again”  in  many 
ways,  without  losing  his  Christian 
identity.  The  frontier  apostolate  def 
mands  a high  degree  of  maturity.  Thi: 

Is  no  life  for  apostles  who  are  still  irl 
the  crisis  of  adolescence,  or  those  who 
view  it  as  an  escape  or  as  a means  o^ 
personal  publicity. 

The  frontier  apostle  must  have  ir 
tellectual  courage  in  order  to  spea; 
about  the  faith  in  other  terms  and  ci 
tegories,  and  to  face  the  challenges  an^ 
the  crisis  which  are  the  pressures  c 
the  frontier  work  upon  his  Christian 
convictions.  The  frontier  apostle  is  on- 
who  has  committed  himself  unhes 
tatingly  for  Christ  and  for  the  ChurcL 
This  commitment  finds  its  expressioi  i 
In  solidarity  with  a concrete  peopi"  ; 
and  with  the  poor,  the  abandoned  ani 
the  “lost”,  without  questioning  th 

i 
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These  poor  children 
as  well  as  many  millions 
more  chailenge  the 
Church  to  move  quickly 
to  a meaningful  frontier 
apostolate. 


onsequences.  Out  of  our  commitment 
0 them  we  make  our  commitment  to 
lod. 

The  frontier  apostle  is  a man  who 
as  faith  in  his  mission.  As  a man  of 
aith  in  the  Church  which  has  been 
ent,  the  frontier  apostle  believes  in 
he  efficacy  of  his  daily  cross  and  of 
is  presence  in  the  midst  of  unbelief. 
\e  believes  in  the  value  of  holiness  and 
urrender  for  their  own  sake. 

The  frontier  apostle  is  necessarily 
ndowed  with  a creative  spirituality. 
\e  knows  that  new  roads  must  be 
lound  for  the  Church,  that  she  must 
'6  assisted  with  a spirituality  and  a 
ifiethod  which  tear  her  away  from  her- 
lelf  in  order  to  project  her  with  all  her 
ght  among  that  which  seems  to  be 
ost.  In  this  area  almost  everything  re- 
gains to  be  done. 

5 In  some  way  the  frontier  apostolate 


— at  least  in  the  current  situation  — 
finds  itself  in  ecclesial  tension  with  the 
“established”  apostolate.  It  causes  re- 
servation, suspicion,  criticism  and  even 
scandal  in  the  conventional  ecclesias- 
tical world. 

It  Is  accused  of  being  rebellious  be- 
cause its  very  existence  is  a tacit  cri- 
ticism of  pastoral  conformism.  It  is 
suspected  of  “deviation”  because  its 
presence  among  the  Godless  and  cor- 
rupt and  its  search  for  “that  which  was 
lost”  is  seen  as  a pact  and  a complicity 
with  those  worlds.  The  frontier  apostle 
is  often  in  open  confrontation  with 
those  whose  attitude  differs  from 
Christ,  who  came  to  search  out  “the 
sick,”  “the  sinners”  and  “the  lost”  and 
who  defied  those  who  criticized  him 
for  associating  and  eating  with  them, 
and  for  being  in  their  midst  “as  He 
who  serves.”* 
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L e onidas 
Proano 


El  Obispo 
d© 

Los  Indoos'' 


rom  Riobamba,  a city  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Esmeraldes  in  the  center  of 
Ecuador,  they  told  us  to  go  to  the 
community  called  San  Jose  Chiquito. 
They  said  it  wasn’t  far,  that  we  would 
see  the  jeep  on  the  highway,  that  it 
was  only  “just  up  there.” 

“Just  up  there”  is  1000  meters  up 
there,  an  hour  walk  up  the  mountains. 
San  Jose  Chiquito  consists  of  two 
brick  cabins  and  some  other  small 
buildings  in  the  hills.  As  we  approach 
we  see  a group  of  70  or  80  men,  the 
most  conspicuous  being  a priest  in  his 
priestly  garb.  The  priest  is  Leonidas 
Proano,  Bishop  of  Riobamba. 

His  service  is  different  from  the 
usual  service.  He  speaks  of  Christ.  He 
speaks  of  the  water  and  shortly  the 
“blessed  water”  which  he  will  use  to 
baptize.  Through  the  soft  words  of  the 
bishop,  Christ  returns  to  be  the  earth 
and  the  water,  returns  to  be  the  mod- 
est water  of  the  rivers,  the  essential 


water  of  this  wild  and  hostile  peak  in 
which  these  men  fight  to  live  and  un- 
derstand. 

Leonidas  Proano  was  born  on  the 
29th  of  January,  1910,  in  San  Antonio 
de  Ibarra,  a small  village  in  the  north 
of  Ecuador.  The  central  figure  in  the 
childhood  of  the  bishop  was  his  father. 
“I  owe  him  a lot.  He  taught  me  how  to 
live  in  freedom,  to  live  and  act  with 
liberty.  My  father  taught  me  how  to 
respect  the  Indian,  to  treat  him  as  a 
human  being.  In  my  father’s  workshop 
he  always  met  with  Indians  of  dif- 
ferent communities  and  he  always 
treated  them  with  respect.  He  taught 
me  to  treat  them  as  brothers.” 

Leonidas  did  not  think  about  being 
a priest.  It  was  the  priest  of  the  parish 
in  the  village  who  convinced  the  father 
of  Leonidas  of  the  future  vocation  of 
the  boy.  Leonidas  agreed  to  try  and 
went  to  Ibarra  and  studied  in  the  high 
school  there.  Soon  he  went  to  the 
Major  Seminary  in  Quito  (capital  of 
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Ecuador).  He  went  hesitatingly  as  he 
had  not  yet  decided  to  enter  the 
priesthood.  “It  was  In  the  seminary 
that  I encountered  Christ.  It  was  some- 
thing mysterious  that  I think  is  the  en- 
counter with  Christ.  From  that  first 
moment  it  has  never  vacillated.  From 
then  I knew  that  I am  a priest  of 
Christ.” 

Soon  after  becoming  a priest,  he 
worked  with  the  Young  Catholic 
Worker  movement  and  in  the  company 
of  another  priest,  Carlos  Suarez 
Beinteimilla,  he  opened  a bookstore. 
Soon  the  bookstore  was  converted 
into  a printing  shop.  In  1940  the  two 
began  to  edit  a weekly  'La  Verdad! 
(The  Truth.)  Later,  this  weekly  was 
published  daily,  with  the  same  name. 
He  was  not  able  to  support  himself  in 
this  work  but  lived  off  of  his  salary  as 
professor  of  the  seminary. 

One  day  he  was  called  to  Quito  and 
the  Nuncio  gave  him  an  official  letter 
naming  him  Bishop  of  Riobamba.  “It 
was  a shock.  It  took  me  by  surprise.  I 
didn’t  know  If  I wanted  it  or  not.  I 
didn’t  think  so.  I wanted  to  be  a pastor 
of  a little  village.” 

“I  was  invested  in  Ibarra  in  the 
middle  of  May  of  1954.  On  the  29th 
of  May  I arrived  in  Riobamba.”  In 
1954  Riobamba  was  the  most  feudal 
province  of  Ecuador.  Large  haciendas 
dominated  the  province  and  the  misery 
of  the  Indians  was  unbelievable.  The 
bishop  also  mentioned  that  during  his 
consecration  in  Rome  His  Holiness  said 
to  him  that  he  had  heard  of  the  ‘high 
mountains  and  their  rugged  cliffs”  and 
that  he  hoped  that  he  would  go  over 
these  lands,  carrying  the  word  of  God. 

In  1956  the  bishop  began  to  put 
himself  in  contact  with  international 
organizations  like  the  International  Or- 


ganization of  Workers.  He  travelled  to 
Europe  and  in  Rome  he  visited  the  In- 
ternational Organization  of  Workers 
and  had  a press  conference  in  Vienna. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  1950’s  he 
began  a massive  literacy  campaign.  He 
decided  that  the  best  means  of  promo- 
tion was  the  utilization  of  the  broad- 
casting station.  But  the  bishop  had 
tremendous  problems  getting  the 
money.  He  received  a lot  of  criticism 
from  the  haciendas  in  Riobamba  anc 
almost  no  help.  Only  when  he  trav- 
elled to  Germany  was  he  able  to  re- 
ceive help. 

In  1 960  ‘Radio  School’  went  on  the 
air.  He  established  an  inn,  a medica 
dispensary.  He  established  public 
baths,  houses  and  other  social  services 

In  1962  a periodical  of  the  diocese 
was  started  to  complement  the  worl< 
of  the  radio  program.  It  was  callec 
Jatari  Campesino,  Rise  Up  Peasants,  ir 
Quecha,  the  language  of  the  Indians: 

The  hostilities  between  the  bisho|:! 
and  the  rich  of  Riobamba  broke  ou; 
totally  when  Jatari  Campesino  publish! 
ed  a decree  that  established  the  mini| 
mum  wage  at  1 5 sucres  per  day  (abouj 
60  cents).  The  Indians  had  been  earn! 
ing  between  3 and  5 sucres  per  day  (1 1 
— 15  cents.)  The  diocese  then  create^ 
the  Tepeyoc  Institute  for  the  formed 
tion  of  Indigenous  leaders.  In  196j 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  Agrarian 
Reform  the  bishop  immediately  gav« 
all  of  the  haciendas  to  the  people  whjl 
lived  and  worked  on  this  land. 

For  Bishop  Proano  the  ChristiaiJ 
faith  is  “a  gift  of  God,”  that  comes 
a consequence  of  risk,  because  th: 
teaching  of  Christ  is  for  the  salvatlojl 
of  man  in  all  his  environment  — ir;^ 
eluding  that  part  that  afflicts  hin^  i 
Faith  enters  into  a conflict  with  anij 
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'‘Carry  God's  Word  among  the  high  mountains  and  rugged  ciiffs.  ” 


Lge,  with  the  structures  that  enslave 
nan.” 

“There  is  not  a conversion  in  Christ 
f there  is  not  a challenge.  An  exploiter 
ioes  not  change  only  by  stopping  his 
exploitation.  He  must  struggle  against 
exploitation  if  he  really  wants  to  be 
eonsidered  a Christian.” 

“The  love  of  Christ  is  a militant 
ove.  It  is  a love  that  fights  for  the  king- 
iom  of  God.  It  is  a love  that  fights  for 
;he  brotherhood  of  man.  God  gave  the 
A^orld  to  all  men  equally.  He  gave  it  to 
them  to  serve  and  grow  with  Him.” 
“The  evangelizer  is  a revolutionary 
- he  changes  man  because  he  converts 
lim  in  the  struggle  for  change.” 

“There  is  only  one  force  that  can 
succeed  against  institutionalized 


violence.  For  the  Christian  this  force  is 
faith.  The  Christian  faith  is  the  force 
that  will  destroy  institutionalized  vio- 
lence.” 

“When  we  are  with  the  poor  we 
don’t  do  anything  different  than  God 
does.  Of  them  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  I do  not  see  that  it  is  useful  to 
kill,  to  lie,  to  slander.  Our  strength  is 
faith.  It  Is  this  faith  that  shall  bring 
down  the  existing  structure.” 

Today  in  Columbe,  as  in  San  Jose 
Chiquito,  in  Chunchi.  . .20  or  more 
years  after  he  began  his  travels  in  the 
‘high  mountains  and  rugged  cliffs’  of 
the  diocese,  this  same  fulfilment  of  the 
pontific  charge  makes  Bishop  Proano 
accused  as  “subversive,”  “guerilla,” 
“radical  instigator  of  the  Indians.”* 
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Editor’s  Note: 

The  following  is  a summary  of  a 
presentation  made  recently  to  seven 
members  of  the  Federal  Cabinet  by  re- 
presentatives of  Canadian  Churches.  It 
is  an  example  of  the  Churches  concern 
for  social  justice  and  a better  way  of 
life  for  all  Canadians. 

^Representatives  of  Canadian  Chris- 
tian churches  have  called  on  the 
federal  cabinet  to  play  its  role  in  pro- 
moting a new  approach  to  industrial 
development  in  Canada. 

“With  the  growth  of  ever  larger 
conglomerates  and  the  decline  of  smal- 
ler local  enterprises,  the  outlook  is  for 
decreased  local  autonomy,  and  in- 
creased powerlessness  and  impoverish- 
ment of  more  and  more  people,  unless 
corrective  actions  are  taken,”  an  inter- 
church brief  has  said. 

The  brief  was  discussed  by  10  re- 


presentatives of  the  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Canadian  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Bishops  with  seven 
federal  cabinet  members  on  March  17. 
The  inter-church  delegation  was  one  of 
12  Canadian  groups,  invited  that  day 
by  the  cabinet,  to  present  views  on  the 
country’s  economic  outlook.  Other 
groups  represented  business,  labor, 
universities,  pensioners,  women,  plan- 
ners and  anti-poverty  organizations. 

The  inter-church  brief  argued  that, 
shortcomings  of  today’s  economic 
model,  which  stresses  capital  growth 
ahead  of  full  human  development,  can 
be  found  in  current  plans  for  northern' 
development;  in  Canada’s  present  dis-i 
tribution  of  personal  income,  and  in 
investment  strategies  and  programs  forj 
regional  economic  development. 

“In  collaborating  as  Christians  toj 
raise  these  issues,  one  of  our  aims  is  toj 
promote  an  ethical  critique  of  econo- 
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Democracy  seems  to  be  turning  out  to  be  government  by  a few  people  and  for  a 
^ew  people. 


nic  activity,”  said  the  brief.  It  recalled 
:hat  similar  submissions  have  been 
nade  to  cabinet  since  1973. 

“Throughout,  we  have  stressed  that 
Dur  ethical  base  is  the  prophetic  tradi- 
tion of  God’s  call  for  justice  and  good 
stewardship,”  the  brief  added.  “Con- 
:erning  the  economic  outlook,  then, 
the  basic  ethical  questions  have  to  do 
with  who  will  control  the  earth’s  re- 
sources and  who  will  benefit  as  they 
are  developed  for  human  use.” 

Northern  Development 

The  March  17  brief  reiterated  an 
inter-church  call  last  June  for  a new 
energy  policy  around  plans  for  north- 
ern development.  It  also  asked:  “Why 
has  no  real  progress  been  made  on  na- 
tive land  claims  around  the  Alcan  pipe- 
line route?  Why  has  the  government 
failed  to  proceed  with  a second  review 
of  the  pipeline’s  environmental  and  so- 
cial impact  by  an  independent  body  as 


promised? 

“Given  no  discernable  progress  to 
date  on  any  new  Canadian  energy 
policy  or  industrial  strategy,  we  con- 
clude that  the  economic  outlook  fore- 
cast by  pipeline  plans  is  for  continua- 
tion of  the  industrial  tendencies  ques- 
tioned last  June. 

“This  means  continued  industrial 
concentration  in  only  a few  centres  of 
the  country;  continued  minimization 
of  job  opportunities;  continued  devel- 
opment of  Canadian  resources  for  the 
gain  of  a small  minority  rather  than 
for  the  basic  needs  of  many  people 
who  lack  jobs  and  opportunities  for 
full-self-realization;  and  a continued 
flow  of  Canadian  wealth  into  a few 
hands,  many  of  them  foreign,”  the 
brief  said. 

Income  Distribution 

Regarding  income  distribution,  the 
inter-church  brief  stressed  that  Canada 
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has  a “truly  rigid,  if  hidden,  class 
structure.”  The  “inflexibility  of  in- 
come disparity”  in  Canada  has  created 
a constant  pattern  wherein  the  poorest 
individuals  and  families  in  Canada  re- 
ceive only  “a  niggardly  share  of  this 
country’s  wealth.” 

For  example,  in  1975  the  bottom 
two-fifths  of  earners  received  14.6  per 
cent  of  all  income,  with  the  top  two- 
fifths  receiving  67.7  per  cent. 

“The  bleak  prospects  faced  by  a 
multitude  of  Canadians  in  this  present 
crisis  of  high  unemployment”  make 
the  need  for  “Ottawa  and  the  provin- 
ces to  create  an  acceptable  basic  in- 
come for  all  Canadians”  greater  than 
ever,  the  brief  said. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  urged  the  cab- 
inet “to  put  appropriate  amendments 
to  the  Income  Tax  Act  before  Parlia- 
ment this  year,”  and  to  take  the  initia- 
tive to  reopen  talks  with  the  provinces 
on  the  question  of  “just  incomes  for 
all.” 

Investment  Transfers 

Recent  massive  layoffs,  especially 
in  the  mining  industry,  have  led  to  in- 
creased unemployment  in  Canada. 
Yet,  as  Canadian  operations  have  been 
shut  down,  some  of  the  same  com- 
panies have  been  investing  their  capital 
in  other  countries,  “in  some  cases 
giving  support  there  to  regimes  that 
violate  human  rights,”  the  brief  added. 

“Entire  enterprises  are  moved  even 
though  this  may  be  clearly  against  the 
wishes  and  the  best  interests  of  local 
people,”  while  “the  political  will  of 
peoples  and  governments  count  for 
little  in  such  cases,  even  though  basic 
human  rights  are  at  stake.”  The  brief 
cited  the  arguments  of  an  open  letter 
by  Bishop  A.  Carter  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  when  INCO  layoffs  at  Sudbury 


were  announced  late  last  year. 

The  church  representatives  pointed  3 
out  that,  in  spite  of  such  experiences,  * 
present  tax  policy  favours  “a  few  large 
interlocking  enterprises  over  the  many  : 
smaller  ones.”  Illustrating  this  point 
by  an  analysis  of  corporation  tax 
returns  for  1974,  they  said  tax  policy  ! 
favours  a pattern  of  corporate  invest-  | 
ment  and  expansion  that  “does  not  i 
favour  wide  distribution  of  jobs  and 
other  opportunities  and  advantages.”  ,< 

Regional  Disparities 

The  phenomenon  of  regional  dis- 
parities in  Canada  has  its  roots  in 
direct  policies  which  have  over  the 
years  contributed  greatly  to  the  con- 
centration of  economic  growth  in  the 
Montreal-Hamilton  area,  the  brief  said.  ^ 
Flowever,  the  inter-church  group  ' 
warned  that  “current  policies  aimed  at  j 
correcting  regional  imbalances”  rather  j 
than  helping  “tend  to  replicate  the 
same  metropolitan-hinterland  model.”] 
The  emphasis  of  regional  economic 
expansion  plans  has  been  on  “large- 
scale  industrialization  of  designated 
urban  ‘growth  centres’,”  which  means 
that  “once  again,  people  and  resources 
outside  such  designated  urban  centres 
will  continue  to  suffer  comparative  un- 
derdevelopment.” 

The  victims  of  the  economic  system 
The  conclusion  of  the  inter-church 
brief  recalled  that  “during  the  past  few 
years,  the  churches  of  this  country 
frequently  have  called  on  our  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  all  citizens,  to  bring 
about  a greater  degree  of  justice  and 
equality  in  our  society,  as  well  as  a 
better  sharing  of  our  common  riches.” 

In  time  of  crisis,  the  brief  adds,  the 
present  economic  system  “engenders 
the  phenomenon  of  acute  social  de- 
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5endence  on  the  part  of  many  of  our 
'ellow  citizens,  who  for  survival  can 
:ount  only  on  state  handouts.  The 
onger  the  crisis  lasts,  the  more  it 
A'orks  at  a deep  level  on  people’s  out- 
looks, and  ends  up  by  alienating 
vvorkers,  the  jobless,  and  their  families, 
fhey  develop  a lack  of  self-confidence, 
apathy,  a weakened  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  family  difficulties. 

“Many  lose  all  confidence  in  public 
authorities  and  react  more  and  more 
against  the  economic  materialism 
which  holds  them  hostage;  others  fall 
into  chronic  idleness  and  become  para- 
sites of  whom  society  itself  dis- 
approves. 

“However,  many  of  these  people 
could  make  a creative  and  enriching 
contribution  to  their  milieu,  through 


neighborhood  and  cooperative  pro- 
jects, if  only  they  were  given  the 
means. 

“More  and  more  people  are  con- 
vinced that  the  present  economic 
system  cannot  bring  real  solutions  to 
these  problems.  It  seems  to  them 
urgent  to  find  another  way  to  live  to- 
gether, to  create  a setting  in  which 
human  values  take  first  place  over 
every  other  consideration. 

“It  is  imperative  and  urgent  that 
there  be  a far-reaching  change  in  this 
consumer  society  that  emphasizes 
having,''  to  one  “that  stresses  being 
someone,  and  which  bears  within  it  a 
global  vision  of  the  human  person  and 
of  humanity,’’  since  “development 
cannot  be  limited  to  mere  economic 
growth.’’* 


This  group  met  to  discuss  a way  for  Canada  and  Canadians  to  participate  in  a 
more  co-operative  way  of  life. 
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The  Baranguay  (village)  team 
which  was  responsible  for  the 
cultural  arts  presentation 
of  this  ceremony  by  the 
Malaya  tribe. 

Mike  Trahe 

Filipino 
and  tliei 

Roots 
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Promoting  your  own  cultural  history 
with  ‘live’  demonstrations  has  a ter- 
rific impact.  A team  of  Malaya  people 
from  the  Southern  Philippines  vividly 
illustrated  this  for  enthusiastic  stu- 
dents of  the  Jesuit,  Ateneo  College, 
Davao. 

While  normally  not  done  for  public 
consumption  ‘per  se’  the  ritual  was  or- 
ganized by  this  village  baranga  team  to 
help  Filipinos  appreciate  their  roots. 

Many  times  in  the  past  these  two 
women  featured  in  their  rich  tribal  at- 
tire have  been  engaged  in  their  role  as 
priestesses  “balayans”  to  appease  the 
spirits  of  an  area  on  the  occasion  of  an 
important  event,  such  as  death,  a sick- 


ness, a wedding.  Animism  was  the  pre- 
dominant religious  faith  of  pre-Chris- 
tian Filipinos  professing  an  active 
spirit-life  in  everything. 

For  the  ceremony,  various  prepara- 
tions are  used,  including  a chicken, 
some  palm  wine  and  a live  pig. 
Chanting  prayers  and  accompanied  by 
pulsating  drums,  the  trembling  figures 
of  the  soon-entranced  balayans  indi- 
cate that  the  spirits  envoked  have  now 
entered  their  bodies.  Blood  of  the 
chicken  is  sprinkled  around,  as  is  some 
of  the  wine.  The  sacrifice  of  the  pig’s 
life  climaxes  the  hour-long  ritual.  The 
spirits’  approval  has  been  gained. 

Still  emotionally  high,  the  priestes- 
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Dancers  seek  to  intercede  with  spirits  for  favors. 


I 


j 

1 


Look  of  fear  on  the  face  of  one 
dancer,  as  she  seeks  approvai  of  spirits. 


A dancer  iooks  to  the  sky  to  seek  the  j 
approvai  of  spirits.  ; 


i 
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ses  have  the  privilege  of  eating  some  of 
the  liver  or  heart  of  the  sacrifice,  but 
in  this  demonstration  they  were  re- 
strained. 

Perhaps  this  all  seems  rather  primi- 
tive. . .well,  it’s  certainly  ancient.  And 
yet  Christianity  has  never  completely 
replaced  animism  in  the  Philippines. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Church 
has  never  understood  the  deep  signifi- 
cance of  animism  to  Filipino  culture. 
It  seems  now  that  many  modern  Fili- 
pinos would  like  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand too.* 


The  killing  of  the  pig  — 


The  spirits  have  been  appeased. 


highlight  of  the  event. 
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f the  New  Internationalist 

..r,e  deeply  o"  , 

programme  ^Q^ne  c fi-Qrn 

a 3rd  world  mdustrializeo 


The  New  Internationalist  is  the  largest 
selling  popular  magazine  on  global 
development  It’s  a monthly  publica- 
tion published  by  a,  non-profit  coope- 
'rative  with  over  50,000  readers  around 
the  world.  The  New  Internationalist^ 
argues  for  justice  and  change.  It  is  a 
magazine  with  an  admitted  bias  — a 
bias  in  favour  of  the  poor,  the  hungry 
and  the  dispossessed.  Whether  they're 
in  Calgary,  Colombia  or  Caracas,  the 
New  Internationalist  makes  their  case 
- explaining,  debating,  campaigning — 
bringing  to  life  each  month  the  people, 
the  ideas  and  the  action  in  the  fights 
for  a better  world. 

Each  issue  focuses  om  one  theme 
vital  to  global  , development, ^Popula-  . 
tion,  food,^race,  Latin  America,  Jhe 

"f:  " 


Church  and  world  development  — you 
get  the  facts  so  they  make  sense 
without  jargon  or  rhetoric. 

With  the  aid  of  Canadian  develop- 
ment agencies,  the  major  Churches  and 
the  Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency,  the  New  Internationalist 
has  established  an  editorial  and  mar- 
keting -office  in  Toronto.  Canadian 
writers  and  journalists  will  regularly 
join  other  contributors  from  around 
the  world  to  make  up  each  issue. 

We  need  to  reach  as  many  people  as 
possible  if  the  New  Internationalist  is 
to  continue  to  offer  Canadians  a 
unique  window ^on  the  crucial  issues 
shaping  thel  future  of  the  planet.  A 
year's  subscription ^'cc>sts  just  $10.00.« 


II 

si 


NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER 

YES,  I would  like  to  subscribe  to  the  New  Internationalist  for  one  year  at  the 
introductory  price  of  $10.00. 


Name 

Address 


(please  print) 


City Prov. 

Postal  Code  □ □ □ □ □ □ 


Please  return  this  form  to:  Wayne  Ellwood, 

New  Internationalist, 

1 75  Carlton  Street, 
Toronto,  Ont.  M5A  2K3 
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Fr.  MacKinnon  interviews  the  Principal  of  a Girls'  School  in  Itacoatiara. 


Gerald  Curry,  SFM. 


Editors  Note:  \ 

Here  we  present  an  interview  with  j 
Fr.  Doug  MacKinnon  of  Giace  Bay,  : 
Nova  Scotia.  Doug  went  to  Brazil  in  ; 
1961  when  Scar  boro  began  its  work  in  . 
the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Amazonas.  < 

Doug,  would  you  tell  us  something 
about  the  early  days  of  Scarboro’s  ^ 
involvement. 

Well,  in  late  1961  five  of  us  left  for  > 
this  new  mission  territory  — Frs.  Paul  ^ 
McHugh,  Vince  Daniel,  Michael  | 
O’Kane,  George  Marskell  and  myself.  > 
After  completion  of  language  study  we  : 
took  over  the  parish  in  Itacoatiara! 
which  was  the  largest  centre  in  the  I 
area  assigned  to  us.  Two  Brazilian  (.i 
priests  had  worked  the  area  of  92,000  i i 

j 

II 
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An  Interview 
with 


Father 

Doug 

MacKinnon 


square  kilometers.  About  80,000 
people  lived  along  the  Amazon  River 
and  its  tributaries.  They  had  been 
cared  for  by  these  two  hard-working 
and  devoted  priests  for  almost  22 
years. 

In  the  beginning,  what  did  you  do? 

Weil,  we  continued  the  programs 
that  the  Brazilian  priests  had  lined  up 
in  various  communities  that  they 
visited.  They  had  a lot  of  lay  organiza- 
tions that  were  involved  in  the  parish 
at  that  time.  These  Fathers  based  a lot 
of  their  programs  carried  out  in  the 
interior  on  the  preparation  for  first 
communion.  We  continued  this  pro- 
gram. We  intensified  the  formation  of 
catechists  who  would  work  with  chil- 


dren. Around  1967-68  we  started  the 
program  of  forming  presidents  of  com- 
munities, people  who  would  be  able  to 
take  over  the  leadership  of  the  many 
communities  along  the  river.  In 
1972-73,  came  the  beginnings  of  the 
lay  ministers  program.  We  felt  that  if 
trained,  these  chosen  ministers  could 
pretty  well  run  the  liturgical  functions. 
In  this  way  we  felt  that  the  whole 
community  became  involved,  that  all 
the  happenings  in  the  community  be- 
came part  of  the  community  and  its 
religious  life.  This  program  of  leader- 
ship training  has  been  going  on  for 
four  years  now. 

When  you  say  ‘leadership’  what  do 
you  mean? 
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Believe  it  or  not  this  shot  was  taken  from 


The  president  or  leader  is  trained  to 
be  a coordinator  and  organizer.  He 
chooses  those  who  have  leadership 
qualities  for  teaching  catechism  and 
for  other  functions.  After  picking 
them  out  of  his  village  he  could  send 
them  into  Itacoatiara  for  basic  prepa- 
ration courses.  He  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  programs  are  then  put 
into  action  on  the  local  level.  Presently 
these  leaders  are  getting  involved  in 
the  school  situation,  as  they  have 
teachers  who  aren’t  qualified  and  do 
not  have  proper  classroom  space.  Then 
the  local  mayors  are  not  paying  the 
teachers  a just  wage.  So  they’re  getting 
involved  in  better  school  facilities, 
better  education. 


How  have  they  been  involved 
before? 

Before,  these  leaders  from  the  com- 
munities didn’t  think  they  could  have 
a say  in  any  part  of  their  community 
life.  They  always  depended,  say,  on  a 
priest  or  a sister  or  someone  in 
authority  to  speak  for  them.  Now  they 


speak  out  themselves.  Some,  too,  an 
now  working  on  land  reform.  Th 
large  owners  of  land  are  trying  to  pusi 
them  out  of  their  small  holdings.  Nov 
the  people  are  getting  involved  witi 
the  lawyers,  and  they’re  trying  to  ge 
titles  to  the  land.  In  the  past  they  ha 
no  titles  at  all,  just  squatters’  right 
Now  they  go  and  present  their  case 
and  take  advice  from  the  lawyers  as  t 
what  they  should  do.  If  it  is  necessar 
to  give  up  their  lands  they  try  to  get 
just  reimbursement  for  them. 

What  is  most  of  the  land  used  for 

The  majority  of  the  land  is  used  fc 
farming.  A lot  of  it  is  owned  by  lar^ 
landowners,  who  are  Brazilians.  The 
either  rent  out,  or  have  tenants  o 
their  property.  Then  there  are  a k 
who  just  squat  on  it.  Whoever  comi 
along  first.  There  is  usually  no  doc 
mentation,  and  because  of  distance] 
travel  and  transportation,  they  nev 
get  the  opportunity  to  come  into 
city  and  get  their  lands  documente 
Some  people  are  20-25  years  workii 
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^ ^ jg» 


f the  Amazon  River.  The  town  is  Itacoatiara. 


Lhese  lands  and  along  comes  someone 
and  says  ‘this  is  my  land.’  The  ones 
vvho  have  been  developing  it  for  years, 
lot  having  documentation,  sometimes 
ose  their  right. 

Do  you  see,  Doug,  a big  change  in 
the  prelacy?  Are  the  people’s  lives 
easier,  better,  or  are  they  more  dif- 
ficult or  much  the  same? 

You  don’t  see  that  much  difference 
in  the  1 7 years  we’ve  been  there. 
Change  is  taking  place,  but  it’s  a slow 
process.  You  see  a difference  in  men- 
tality. The  people  are  more  interested 
in  themselves.  And  today  they  can  see 
that  they  can  do  something  with  their 
own  lives,  can  better  their  own  lives, 
and  that  they  can  have  a voice  in 
municipal  affairs  and  the  state  of 
things,  which  is  the  beginning  of  build- 
ing up  the  community  and  the  church. 
They’ve  come  to  the  realization  that 
they  have  something  to  offer,  not  only 
to  their  own  communities,  but  to 
other  communities.  It’s  no  longer  just 
our  small  community.  Also,  in  the 


past,  reading  material  was  practically 
useless  — everything  was  communi- 
cated by  voice.  Today,  however,  with 
many  more  people  able  to  read,  there’s 
more  basic  material  that  we  can  get 
across  to  them. 

How  does  the  average  farmer  make 
a living? 

Well,  his  main  product  is  jute.  He 
produces  from  2-5  tons  of  this  and 
sells  it  to  small  companies  in  the  area. 
Often  the  money  is  spent  before  the 
jute  is  even  off  the  ground.  The  farmer 
often  has  to  buy  on  credit,  and  buying 
on  credit  usually  has  a 50  per  cent  tax 
or  interest  put  on  it. 

What  do  you  see  as  the  work  of  our 
men  down  there? 

Well,  we  should  have  a trade  or 
some  skill.  Some  might  have  a theolo- 
gical background  in  lay  leadership. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  fulfil  the  needs 
of  the  present  moment,  which  is  the 
formation  and  preparation  of  some 
kind  of  ministry.  Thus  I see  Scarboro’s 
involvement  becoming  less  in  the  sense 
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we  no  longer  need  to  send  men  down 
to  run  the  parishes.  Rather,  we  have  to 
form  lay  leaders,  who  are  going  to  be 
able  to  take  'over  parish  functions 
within  the  parish  structure. 

Do  you  see  missionaries  as  neces- 
sary in  the  Amazon  River  region? 

Missionaries  will  always  be  neces- 
sary to  actually  build  up  the  Church. 
Also  each  culture,  including  the  Cana- 
dian one,  has  something  to  offer.  Mis- 
sionaries will  be  necessary  to  live  in 
with  the  people,  to  share  in  their  lives. 

Is  there  a trend  for  the  people  in 
the  Amazon  basin  to  move  down  to 
the  greater  cities  in  Brazil? 

The  trend  is  to  move  to  Manaus.  It 
is  almost  like  a Klondike  thing.  There 
is  a flow  from  the  interior  into  this 
city  of  one-half  million.  With  many 
moving  into  the  big  city,  unemploy- 
ment is  high.  Manaus  is  actually  out- 
side of  the  Prelacy,  whereas  within  the 
Prelacy,  Itacoatiara  is  the  largest  city 
— about  30,000  people.  In  Itacoatiara 
there  are  five  sawmills  operating.  There 
are  jute  presses  and  Brazil  nuts  and  the 
rest  is  practically  all  farming,  fishing 
and  municipal  projects. 

Doug,  we  hear  a lot  about  the 
problems  of  the  Brazilian  native 
people,  just  what  is  the  problem  down 
there? 

Well,  the  Indians  are  very  far  away 
and  we  don’t  get  that  much  involved 
in  Indian  problems.  Fr.  Justin  Macln- 
nis  is  involved  with  the  Indians  who 
came  in  to  Manaus  for  medical  treat- 
ment and  who  are  abandoned  by  the 
government  when  they  are  there.  He 
has  been  trying  to  get  these  people  to- 
gether to  form  a community,  and  he 
eventually  expects  to  get  up  into  one 
of  these  areas  — reserve  areas  — where 


the  Indians  actually  live.  The  problems 
that  are  happening  to  Indians  in  other 
areas  are  because  of  the  highways  that 
the  present  government  is  construct- 
ing. Many  times  they  are  going 
through  the  Indian  territory  lands  — 
going  through  their  reserves.  Usually 
they’re  the  better  lands,  as  wherever 
an  Indian  has  settled  he’s  already 
picked  out  the  best  land  for  fishing, 
and  everything  is  close  to  nature  for 
him.  Often  the  government  will  sell  off 
these  lands  to  firms  or  to  various  colo- 
nial groups,  not  knowing  that  there  are 
Indians  there,  as  there  are  a lot  of 
tribes  that  people  never  realized  i 
existed.  The  Indians  received  these 
lands  in  the  past  through  territorial 
grants  and  now  they  have  to  fight  the 
government  to  get  these  grants  recog-  - 
nized.  They  want  to  remain  on  this 
land,  want  to  keep  this  land.  And  one 
of  the  problems  arising  is  that  the  so- 
called  civilized  man  wants  to  kick  him 
off  the  land.  So  they  end  up  in  dis-  j 
putes  — mostly  over  land. 

What  is  this  land  used  for? 

For  cattle-raising.  After  they  put  ' 
the  highway  through,  huge  cattle  | 
ranches  are  formed  on  either  side  of, 
the  road. 

How  many  Indians  are  there  ap- 
proximately  in  these  areas?  j 

I am  not  sure  of  the  exact  figure  j 
but  most  of  the  communities  are  very. ' 
small.  I think  the  largest  Is  from  three  S 
to  four  thousand.  The  rest  are  50  to  ' 
about  250  — really  small.  There  are  a i 
number  of  people  who  have  been  ' 
working  for  years  In  Indian  reserves. 
For  example,  two  brothers  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  Indians  and  In  the 
rights  of  Indians. 

Doug,  we  often  hear  the  phrase 
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The  future  of  the  Church  depends  upon  lay  leaders  like  these. 


‘River  Apostolate’.  Just  what  does  it 
mean? 

Well,  in  the  beginning  it  consisted 
of  visiting  all  of  the  communities  along 
the  river  at  least  once  a year,  and  nor- 
mally at  fiesta  time.  The  sacraments  — 
baptism,  confession,  marriage,  first 
Communion,  would  be  administered. 
Mass  would  be  offered.  There  was  real- 
ly a tremendous  amount  of  work 
done,  and  the  priest  would  leave  and 
not  be  back  for  a full  year.  Today, 
however,  there  are  four  teams  working 
the  River.  Their  main  work  is  to  con- 
tinue the  formation  of  the  leaders  in 
each  local  community.  There  the  team 
mostly  deals  with  the  leaders  them- 
selves or  with  the  training  of  new 
leaders.  Before  the  team  arrives  these 
local  leaders  have  prepared  the  people 
by  giving  catechetical  instructions.  The 


priest  or  the  team  simply  has  to  offer 
Mass  and  hear  confessions  and  perform 
the  marriage  ceremonies.  The  main 
task  is  to  see  that  there  has  been 
proper  preparation  and  to  assist  in  the 
further  training  of  leaders.  A nurse 
member  of  the  team  administers  to  the 
health  needs.  Other  members  concern 
themselves  with  aspects  of  community 
development.  For  example,  education, 
land  reform  and  other  areas  of  com- 
munity living. 

Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to 
say  about  Brazil? 

Well,  in  Brazil  today  there’s  a great 
stress  on  liberation  theology.  As  mis- 
sionaries we  cooperate  in  and  witness 
the  progress  and  process  of  a people 
towards  a more  fully  human  life. 

Thank  you  Doug,  and  good  luck! 
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‘Towards  Jr 

AUDIO  VlSU; 


IMMIGRATION  - FOR  BREAD  AND  HOPE 

Gives  a broader  understanding  of  why  people  leave  their  home- 
land in  search  of  a better  life.  Examines  immigration  to  Canada 
as  well  as  the  movement  of  Canadians  within  their  own  country. 
(25  min.  Rental  only) 


MULTINATIONALS  - GUESS  WHO'S 
COMING  TO  BREAKFAST 

The  activities  of  Gulf  and  Western,  especially  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  are  examined.  Raises  some  basic  questions  re  the 
operations  of  a multinational  in  a developing  country.  (25  min. 
Purchase  Price  $63.00*) 


BANKS  - BANKING  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA 

This  audio-visual  surveys  North  American  bank  loans  to  this 
mineral  rich  country,  where  apartheid  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  effect  of  these  loans  on  the  majority  of  the  population  is 
demonstrated.  (22  min.  Purchase  Price  $63.00*)  ! 

( 

:i 

NUCLEAR  ARMS  AND  NUCLEAR  POWER  - THE  LAST  : 
SLIDESHOW 

Asks  some  basic  questions  about  the  arms  race  and  the  use  of  the 
atom  for  producing  electric  energy.  A powerful  message  calling  ‘ 
for  a response  from  all  concerned  citizens.  (Purchase  Price  $63.00,; 
film  strip  $1 7.00) 
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For  All’ 


iUCATION  AIDS 

■GOD  - SHARING  DAILY  BREAD 


An  audio-visual  presentation  of  the  1974  Canadian  Bishops’ 
Message  about  the  responsible  management  of  food.  (16  min. 
Purchase  Price  $50.00*) 

SHARING  GLOBAL  RESOURCES 

A provocative  look  at  how  the  earth’s  limited  resources  are  cur- 
rently managed  and  the  pressures  for  change  that  are  coming 
from  both  home  and  abroad. (46  min.  Rental  only) 

DEVELOPMENT  - DEPENDENCY  BY  DESIGN 

Centres  on  the  roots  of  underdevelopment  In  Latin  America  and 
brings  the  lesson  home  for  Canadians  as  it  also  looks  at  under- 
development of  our  Maritime  provinces.  Produced  by  the  Latin 
American  Working  Group.  (Purchase  Price  for  35  m.m.  slide  and 
tape  presentation  $100.  Rental  available) 


PARTICIPATION  - A SOCIETY  TO  BE  TRANSFORMED 


A 2-part  audio  visual  challenging  Canadians  to  reflect,  as  Cana- 
dians, on  the  issues  of  concern  in  Canada  today.  (35  mm  slide 
presentation,  2 carousels  — 80  slides  each.  Purchase  Price  $1  25.00) 
(Film  strip  presentation,  2 film  strips  — 80  frames  each. 

Purchase  Price  $60.00) 

Rental  fee  for  all  A. V.s  - 1 week  $5.00  2 weeks  $7.50 

*Available  in  film  strip  and  cassette  $1  7.00 

Send  inquiries  to: 

Multi-media  — Distribution, 

Mission  Information  Dept., 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  Ml  M 1 M4 
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Mr.  Walsh 


Some  of  the  delegates  to  our  VI  General  Chapter. 


With  two  year’s  experience  in  our  Peruvian  mission,  Mr. 
Tom  Walsh  is  representing  our  lay  members  at  the  present 
General  Chapter.  Tom’s  special  contribution  to  the  General 
Chapter  will  help  decide  the  future  of  the  laity’s  involve- 
ment in  our  Society,  which  has  been  up  until  recently  made 
up  only  of  priests. 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan  of  our  Philippine  mission  is  here  in 
Canada  as  delegate  to  our  VI  General  Chapter  which  began 
last  month  at  our  Kingston  Road  Headquarters.  A native  of 
Halifax,  it’s  Roger’s  first  Chapter  experience  and  we  wish 
him  luck. 


No  stranger  to  our  General  Chapters  is  Fr.  Jack  McGoey 
and  this  time  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  six  Canadian  dele- 
gates. jack  is  the  well  known  author  of  ‘Dare  I Love’,  the 
latest  of  his  writings. 


Chosen  as  delegates  to  our  Sixth  General  Chapter  are 
Fathers  Gerry  Kelly  and  Bill  Schultz.  For  Gerry  it’s  his 
third  time  to  come  back  as  delegate  — while  it  will  be  a new 
experience  for  Bill.  Both  are  veterans  of  our  japan  mission 
and  will  add  strength  and  riches  to  the  Chapter  deliberations 
as  they  come  with  an  oriental  experience.  Also  they  will 
bring  their  experience  from  a so-called  first  world  country 
In  contrast  to  the  majority  who  will  be  coming  from  the 
third  world. 


Fr.  Brenna] 
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r.  Fullerton 


Fr.  Kirby  Fr.  MacKinnon 


Fr.  Ambrose  MacKinnon  is  representing  Scarboro’s  mis- 
sion in  the  Bahamas.  Amby  is  Regional  Superior  of  that 
mission  and  is  pastor  of  St.  Thomas  More  Parish  in  Nassau. 

For  Fr.  John  Fullerton  this  General  Chapter  is  his 
second  one.  John  is  now  working  with  Spanish  speaking 
Latin  Americans  in  Toronto,  his  native  city. 


Fr.  Bas  Kirby  was  Secretary  at  the  1974  Chapter  and 
brings  to  this  Chapter  wide  experience  in  mission  with 
Latin  Americans  both  here  and  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Bas  also  served  for  several  years  on  our  Education  Forma- 
tion Dept. 


Fr.  Tom  OToole,  our  Director  of  Promotion,  will  bring 
over  20  years  of  experience  in  japan  to  our  present  Chap- 
ter. Tom  first  went  to  japan  in  1955  and  returned  home  in 
1977  to  co-ordinate  our  promotion  efforts. 


Fr.  Tim  Ryan  attends  his  second  Chapter  representing 
our  Canadian  group.  Tim  Is  a professor  at  the  Toronto 
School  of  Theology  and  Is  Involved  in  mission  to  our  Ca- 
nadian people. 


Fr.  Gerry  Curry  returned  from  the  japan  region  in  1974 
to  take  up  the  task  of  editing  SCARBORO  MISSIONS,  and 
co-ordinating  our  Mission  Information  Dept.  This  is  his  first 
time  to  attend  a General  Chapter.* 
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CHEC 

YOURi 

EXPIfi 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD„  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


JULY-AUGUST 


! scarboro 
missions 
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l^eturning  from  Japan  to  spend  a few  months  with  his 
mother  and  family  in  Cambridge  is  Fr.  Ed  Geier.  Ed  lives 
and  works  in  Nagoya  diocese  in  Central  japan  and  first  went 
to  Japan  29  years  ago. 

Another  veteran  missionary  working  in  Nagoya  diocese  is 
Fr.  Cleary  Villeneuve  of  Alexandria,  Ontario.  Cleary  spends 
a lot  of  his  vacation  relaxing  with  his  brother,  Fr.  Rudy 
Villeneuve,  of  Cornwall,  Ontario. 


Fr.  Jack  Lynch  is  visiting  from  Peru  for  a few  months  this 
summer.  Jack  went  to  Peru  in  1975  and  returns  to  Canada 
for  a well-deserved  rest. 

Fr.  Ben  Schultz  of  Preston,  Ontario,  is  visiting  home  this 
summer  from  Japan  where  he  is  Pastor  of  our  Fukuoka 
parish  in  Southern  Japan. 

Fr.  Don  MacDonald  who  is  working  in  Kobe,  Japan  as 
Director  of  Religious  Education  at  the  Kobe  International 
School,  Is  back  In  Canada  fulfilling  his  duties  as  Secretary 
to  the  VI  General  Chapter. 


Fr.  Jack  Lynch  Fr.  Ben  Schultz 
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rrom  the  Editor 

It’s  summertime  once  again  and  after  the  winter  we  have  had,  at  least  here  in 
Ontario,  the  summer  is  really  being  appreciated. 

Appreciation  and  respect  is  what  we  feel  for  a man  like  Bernardino  Ortiz,  for 
n organization  like  L’Arche,  for  the  school  children  and  staff  of  St.  John’s 
.chool,  for  an  eminent  old  lady  we  met  in  the  Bahamas  earlier  this  year. 

About  two  years  ago  I was  asked  to  celebrate  Mass  with  a L’Arche  Commu- 
lity  called  Daybreak,  which  is  situated  in  Richmond  Hill,  just  north  of  Toronto. 

A Japanese  priest  and  friend  of  mine,  Fr.  Dominic  Kariura,  came  along  and 
do  not  exaggerate  when  I say  that  we  were  enriched  by  the  experience  of  being 
^ith  the  L’Arche  people,  the  handicapped  and  those  who  live  with  them  as 
lelpers. 

We  appreciated  the  love  and  affection  shown  by  everyone  to  the  handicapped, 
lometimes  this  love  and  affection  was  manifested  in  the  not-so-pleasant  way 
»f  a stern  order  to  settle  down,  or  to  go  off  to  bed,  but  we  could  see  and  feel 
hat  love  and  affection  coming  through  even  in  a command.  This  was  so  espe- 
ially  for  the  handicapped  themselves,  who  seemed  to  really  grow  and  respond 
n that  community  situation.  They  knew  that  they  could  be  themselves  — that 
his  was  their  place  — their  family.  They  sensed  not  rejection,  but  acceptance 
.nd  love. 

Father  Dominic  and  I marvelled  at  the  staff;  most  were  young  people  and 
everal  had  dedicated  a good  part  of  their  adult  life  to  the  trying  task  of  being 
vlth  and  caring  for  the  handicapped.  They  certainly  enriched  us  by  the  example 
ind  believe  it  or  not,  told  us  of  how  much  they  had  received  — how  much  they 
lad  grown  because  of  their  experience  with  the  handicapped.  There  is  no  doubt 
ibout  it  — “It  is  in  giving  that  we  receive.’’* 


zditor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM I Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescov\l Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Vilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l.  ISSN  0700-6802 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions:  $3.00 
a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and  $50.00  for 
life.  — Second  class  mail  registration  No. 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P.,  280 
Progress  Ave.,  Scarborough,  Ont.  MIP  2Z4. 
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Gerald  Curry,  SFM  Qcarboro's  Mission  Center  is  a very  in- 
^ teresting  piece  to  be.  Weekend  after 
weekend  and  sometimes  even  during 
the  week  aii  kinds  of  groups  come  tc, 
the  Center.  They  come  to  pian,  iike  the 
Deveiopment  and  Peace  group  — they 
come  to  pray  iike  the  student  group 
from  Notre  Dame  High  Schooi  — they 
come  to  hear  reports,  iike  some  of  the 
inter-church  groups  — they  come  tc 
study,  iike  the  Unitarian  group.  Oui 
Center  ready  is  a meeting  piace  — e 
piace  where  the  action  is  — at  ieast  if 
the  pianning  and  refiective  stage  o. 
action. 

Eariy  this  year  an  interesting  groupi 
consisting  of  the  directors  of  aii  M 
L' Arche  Communities  on  our  conti) 


during  their  stay  the  Community  often  gathered  for  prayer  and  rejection.  Here 
Mass  is  offered  in  an  informai  setting. 


nent,  came  to  ‘Mission  Center’.  L ’Arche 
was  started  in  7964,  in  France,  by  a weii 
known  Canadian,  Jean  Vanier.  Jean 
had  gone  to  France  to  study  at  the 
Cathoiic  institute  in  Paris.  He  was  very 
interested  in  smaii  communities  and  iiv- 
ing  within  the  smaii  community  as 
Qn  experience  of  Christianity.  Jean 
founded  a smaii  community,  which  he 
caiied  L’Arche,  in  a iittie  town  outside 
of  Paris  caiied  Trosiy,  where  he  iived 
with  two  handicapped  peopie.  Quite 
by  accident  a French  merchant  who 
had  a handicapped  son,  had  started  a 
house  for  the  handicapped  in  this  same 
town.  This  merchant  asked  Jean  to 
take  over  the  directorship  of  this  much 
larger  house.  La  Vai  Fieuri,  and  a large 


group  of  handicapped  people.  From 
this  small  town  of  Trosiy  the  move- 
ment spread  across  the  world. 

I first  interviewed  Steve  Newroth, 
North  American  Co-ordinator  for  the 
International  Federation  of  L’Arche 
Communities,  in  the  early  sixties  Steve 
left  the  world  of  commerce  and  busi- 
ness to  study  theology,  it  was  during 
this  time  that  he  met  Jean  Vanier,  who 
invited  him  to  come  to  France.  After 
two  years  in  France,  Steve  gave  up  his 
ideas  about  the  ministry  and  decided 
to  come  back  to  Canada  to  begin  a 
L’Arche  community  here.  The  result 
was  the  founding  of  Daybreak  — Ca- 
nada’s first  L’Arche  Community  in 
Richmond  Hill,  Just  north  of  Toronto. 
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Stephen  Newroth  /s  the  present  North 
American  co-ordinator  for  the  Inter- 
nationai  Federation  of  L Arche 
Communities. 

Steve,  had  you  done  any  work  with 
the  handicapped  before  you  went  to 
L’Arche? 

No,  L’Arche  was  my  first  experience 
with  handicapped  people.  For  me  it 
was  sort  of  a continuation  of  my  inter- 
est in  ecumenism  — an  interest  that  had 
started  during  my  study  of  theology. 
L’Arche  helps  to  bring  together  divided 
mankind  — the  wounded,  the  marginal- 
ized person  whom  we  shove  off  into 
Institutions.  L’Arche  was  beginning  to 
recognize  the  beauty  of  those  so-called 
handicapped  just  as  various  denomina- 
tions were  beginning  to  recognize  the 
beauty  in  each  other. 

So  ecumenism  took  on  a different 
aspect  for  me.  It  meant  the  unity  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  L’Arche  is 
ecumenical  too  in  the  sense  that  most 
of  our  handicapped  people  are  not 
Catholics  and  they  are  from  all  denomi- 
nations. While  it  is  gradually  changing, 
most  of  our  directors  are  Catholic  In 
the  approximately  55  centers  of  North 
America. 


What  is  the  purpose  of  L’Arche? 

Well  from  an  appearance  point  of  ' 
view,  it  looks  like  we  are  providing  ; 
homes  for  handicapped  people.  But  on 
a deeper  level  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
Is  help  people  who  have  been  deeply 
wounded  by  abandonment  — rejection 
— by  the  sense  of  not  being  wanted,  to 
begin  to  develop  some  sense  of  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  to  realize  that  they 
are  important  and  are  children  of  God. 
We  have  to  try  to  meet  all  their  needs 
at  every  level.  By  actually  living  with: 
people  in  community,  by  being  to- 
gether and  sharing  of  ourselves,  our 
weaknesses  and  strengths,  we  are  say- 
ing something  much  more  powerful 
than  we  say  when  we  simply  give  them  / 
some  sort  of  drug  therapy  or  psycho-  ! 
logical  analysis.  We  are  saying  to  them  - 
that  you  are  important  — you  are  of : 
value  — and  you  have  something  to  give,  \ 
to  me.  You  can  help  me  to  see  that! I 
man  is  not  only  a creature  of  intelli- 3 
gence  and  efficiency  but  a creature  of ; 
heart,  with  aspirations  and  the  need  to  : 
have  relationships  and  to  give  himself 
in  love.  This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  cre-i . 
ate  through  the  L’Arche  communities.  ) 

My  next  question  went  to  Sue  Hall,  \ 
who  is  director  of  the  L Arche  in  Vic-  i 
toria,  B.C. 

Sue,  when  and  why  did  you  join 
L’Arche?  [ 

Well,  I joined  about  a year  ago  andj 
out  of  my  own  needs.  I was  looking 
for  a community  and  had  read  aboutt 
L’Arche  and  jean  Vanler.  I was  reallyi. 
attracted  by  their  spirituality. 

Is  L’Arche  a prayer  community? 

Sue:  Well,  no,  not  really.  We  da 
pray  however  and  I am  trying  to  have! 
more  formal  prayer  in  the  house.  The, 
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landicapped  members  of  the  Commu- 
hity  often  call  us  to  prayer  — more  so 
|;han  we,  the  assistants. 

' The  next  questions  went  to  Susan 
Zimmerman,  director  of  L 'Arche  in  Ed- 
monton where  there  are  45  living  in 
the  Community,  16  of  them  as  assis- 
gnts  or  staff. 

Susan,  when  and  why  did  you  join 
L’Arche? 

Well,  in  a formal  way,  three  years 
ago.  I joined  because  I really  believed 
God  led  me  to  L’Arche.  I grew  up  my- 
self very  much  physically  handicapped, 
had  made  identification  through  college 
with  handicapped  people  and  was  in  a 
physically  disabled  student  program  at 
one  school.  I had  a lot  of  strong  feel- 
ings against  normal  people  and  their 
pretensions  in  termsof  feeling  that  they 
had  kind  of  a right  to  control  the  lives 
of  handicapped  people.  I had  lots  of 
real  pain  and  anger.  I wanted  to  enter  a 
religious  community  and  was  always 


told  that  my  health  was  too  poor.  In 
one  of  my  journeys  I just  dropped  in  to 
the  L’Arche  Community,  in  Victoria 
and  I liked  it. 

Both  of  you.  Sue  and  Susan,  are  giv- 
ing a lot  of  yourself  to  L’Arche.  What 
has  it  given  you? 

Susan:  A place  where  I can  give  up 
being  handicapped,  also  a place  of  heal- 
ing in  terms  of  relationship  with  peo- 
ple who  don’t  see  themselves  as  handi- 
capped. 

Sue:  In  my  personal  life  I have  re- 
ceived much  warmth  from  the  Victoria 
Community.  I have  been  able  to  grow 
and  have  been  able  to  use  my  gifts  in 
a real  way  within  the  Community. 
Through  the  Community  I am  able  to 
help  change  the  situation  In  the  world. 
I believe  small  communities  can  do 
this  and  proof  of  it  for  me  is  in  the 
large  number  of  visitors  who  come  to 
our  Community  just  to  see  what  is  hap- 
pening and  they  are  influenced  by  what 
they  see. 


Susan  Zimmerman  (it)  Director  of  L' Arche  Community  in  Edmonton  and  Sue 
Hall,  Director  of  the  Victoria,  B.C.  Community. 
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Susan:  I’d  like  to  say  that  I believe 
people  are  not  born  into  the  world 
handicapped  — God  does  not  create 
handicapped  people,  He  simply  gives 
life  and  it’s  embodied  in  people.  I am 
certain  that  the  people  in  the  world  to- 
day are  the  people  God  needs  to  give 
life  to  everyone.  When  you  begin  to 
look  at  who  ends  up  handicapped  in 
the  world,  that’s  something  that  the 
world  is  imposing  on  a primary  struc- 
ture, the  primary  plan  of  God.  So  that 
the  person  who  Is  handicapped  today 
In  a rather  industrial  society  may  be, 
on  a functional  level,  a person  who 
would  not  be  handicapped  in  another 
culture.  Handicapping  has  to  do  with 
the  expectations  of  a culture  towards 
the  functional  capacities  of  Its  people. 
Some  are  and  others  are  not  handi- 
capped according  to  these  expectations. 
But  if  you  are  going  to  get  back  to  the 
plan  of  God  and  allow  it  to  come  into 
being  and  if  you’re  going  to  bring  jus- 
tice to  that  entire  structure  you  have 
to  see  every  person  as  entirely  human 
— entirely  loved  by  God  and  needed. 
I think  that  Is  something  that  L’Arche 
kind  of  does  — or  that’s  a hope  within 
L’Arche  — that  Is,  that  justice  will  come 
to  those  people  who  feel  they  are  not 
handicapped  in  and  through  their  ac- 
ceptance and  respect  of  those  who  are. 
God  is  speaking  to  us  through  the  hand- 
icapped and  they  are  not  a fixed  group 
aside  from  cultural  definition.  God  is 
speaking  to  us  through  one  another  in- 
cluding the  weakest  voice  and  if  we 
deny  ourselves  access  to  the  weakest 
voice  we  deny  ourselves  access  to  the 
whole  message  of  God. 

/ then  spoke  with  Brian  Haiferty, 
who  is  director  of  the  L 'Arche  Commu- 
nity in  Hariow,  70  miies  north  of  King- 


Brian  Haiferty y Director  of  L 'Arche 
in  HarioWy  Ontario. 


stony  Ontario.  Brian  went  to  Trosly  in 
France  after  graduation  from  univer- 
sity and  stayed  one  year.  Then  in  19711 
he  and  his  wife  went  to  Daybreak  in\ 
Richmond  Hill  for  three  yearSy  where 
they  prepared  themselves  for  their  pres- 
ent community  which  started  in  1974. 

Brian,  who  makes  up  your  Harlow 
Community? 

Well,  we  have  10  people  and  all  of 
them  are  mentally  handicapped.  Three 
of  them  are  moderately  retarded,  twoj 
are  seriously  handicapped  and  havej 
speech  difficulties.  i 

Is  the  L’Arche  method  recognized! 
among  professionals? 

Well,  there  is  really  no  L’Arche; 
method  although  the  houses  may  be” 
similar  In  many  ways.  What  we  try  to 
do  is  to  be  recognized  by  many  profes-! 
sional  people.  Wolf  Wolfensberger,  a; 
recognized  expert  in  the  field  of  retar-j 
dation  and  the  greatest  proponent  of 
the  normalization  theory,  sees  a great 
deal  of  value  in  L’Arche. 
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Brian,  how  are  the  L’Arche  Commu- 
lities  financed? 

Each  community  is  independent  and 
las  its  own  Board  of  Directors  and 
jxists  according  to  the  regulations  in 
ts  area.  It  may  get  government  funding 
3r  find  other  means.  We  have  a fund  on 
:he  International  level  which  is  used 
:o  provide  projects  in  third  world  coun- 
;ries,  like  India,  Africa,  Haiti. 

The  L’Arche  International  Federa- 
tion started  some  years  ago  with  five 
X six  communities.  Today  we  have 
ibout  50  different  communities  com- 
prising maybe  120-1 30  different  houses. 
International  Co-ordination  is  carried 
pn  through  what  we  call  the  Interna- 
tional Council.  It  consists  of  co-ordina- 
tors  of  our  different  regions  — about 


12or  13. 

Anything  else  you  would  mention? 

We  feel  L’Arche  has  something  to 
offer  — although  it’s  not  the  only  way. 
We  try  to  be  as  well  a sign  of  peace  — 
to  be  a sign  of  healing.  This  is  some- 
thing that  happens  beyond  our  every 
day  work  and  the  intention  of  our  every 
day  working  and  living  with  the  hand- 
icapped in  community.  Our  community 
is  Christian,  based  on  spiritual  values 
and  these  have  been  articulated  as 
Christian  values,  at  least  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. Today,  however,  we  do  have  some 
non-Christians  joining  us  despite  this 
Christian  articulation.  One  thing  Is  cer- 
tain, prayer  is  a part  of  our  community 
life  and  we  do  rely  on  the  Spirit  for 
help  and  guidance.* 


We  Keep  In  Touch  With  Latin  America  | 
Keep  In  Touch  With  Us  t 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW!  | 
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Published  by  the  Latin  American  Working  Group 

A bi-monthly  newsletter  with  critical  up-to-date  reporting  on: 
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social,  cultural  and  development  issues 
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Harvey  (Pablo)  Steele,  SFM. 


Kjobody  expects  to  find  much  genius 

* ^or  talent  in  a 20-year-old  man  who 
barely  reads  and  writes  and  spends 
eight  or  more  hours  a day  swinging  a 
machete  on  his  father’s  farm.  That  de- 
scribes Bernardino  Ortiz,  exactly  20 
years  ago.  Bernardino  was  born  on  a 
small  farm  ten  miles  from  Santo  Do- 
mingo City,'  capital  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I think  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a person  anywhere  who  has  packed 
so  many  things  in  his  life  in  only  20 
years.  The  many  accomplishments  in 
his  own  development  are  unique,  but 

• more  important  is  what  he  has  done 
and  still  does  to  make  life  worth  liv- 
ing for  thousands  of  other  people. 

Bernardino  is  the  fourth  oldest  in 
a family  of  1 2 boys  and  2 girls.  Young- 


er members  of  the  family  still  work  on) 
the  family  farm  with  their  father  and! 
mother.  Bernardino  was  swinging  a, 
machete  at  seven  years  of  age  and  also 
learned  to  swing  a golf  club  at  the  same; 
time. The  Santo  Domingo  Country  Club: 
was  near  his  home  and  he  earned  his 
first  25  cents  there  as  a caddy.  No  won! 
der  that  little  white  ball  travels  over 
300  yards  when  6’2”  Bernardino  putSj 
his  200  pounds  behind  his  swing.  An 
athletic  future  seemed  to  be  in  the 
making  when  he  hit  a baseball  or  a gollj 
ball.  Many  of  his  boyhood  playmate: 
(Felipe  and  Mateo  Rojas  Alou,  anc 
others)  rate  among  the  best  basebal 
players  in  the  world.  Things  were  to  b<i 
different  for  Bernardino. 

It  took  a lot  of  machete  swinging  t( 
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Bernardino 


keep  rice  and  beans  on  the  Ortiz  family 
table.  Survival  comes  before  education. 
The  nearest  school,  a four-grader,  was 
four  miles  away,  a long  walk  in  the 
rainy  seasons,  but  between  working 
the  farm  and  an  odd  day  at  school  Ber- 
nardino finally  finished  grade  four  at 
the  age  of  14.  Like  thousands  of  other 
rural  youths  he  was  walking  the  streets 
of  Santo  Domingo  at  fifteen  looking 
for  a job,  any  kind  of  job.  A bit  of  luck 
landed  him  work  as  a clerk  in  a candy 
store  and  going  to  night  school  he  did 
grades  five  and  six  that  year,  before 
the  little  store  folded  and  Bernardino 
.was  forced  to  go  back  to  help  on  the 
family  farm._ 

Another  bit  of  luck  the  next  year: 
Bernardino  had  been  an  altar  boy  and 


taught  catechism  with  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  for  several  years  In  the  villages 
near  his  home,  and  one  of  the  Padres 
offered  him  a job  at  their  central  house 
in  Haina.  Free  board  and  $15.  a month 
wasn’t  much  but  it  was  a job.  Fie  ac- 
cepted it.  His  work  was:  swinging  a ma- 
chete all  day,  washing  cars  and  shining 
shoes  in  the  evenings. 

An  old  worn  out  organ  in  one  of 
the  sheds  at  Haina  triggered  something 
In  the  soul  of  the  16-year-old  boy.  He, 
withoutanybody’s  help,  learned  to  play 
some  tunes  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
one  of  the  Padres  he  was  soon  singing 
and  playing  the  Mass  of  the  Angels  (in 
Latin)  and  travelling  with  the  priests 
to  sing  and  play  their  Masses  in  the 
rural  chapels.  The  old  organ  inspired 
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the  young  man  to  study  music.  In  the 
following  years  he  took  two  6-year 
courses:  one  in  musical  composition 
and  the  other  in  piano  and  graduated 
with  two  diplomas  from  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Today,  Bernar- 
dino is  a member  of  the  National  Choir, 
and  has  sung  and  played  in  more  than 
half  a dozen  operas. 

During  the  four  years  working  with 
the  Scarboro  Padres,  Bernardino  com- 
pleted a four-year  correspondence 
course  in  mechanics  and  a two-year 
course  in  English.  When  I asked  him 
why  the  course  in  English,  his  reply 
was,  “It  always  bothered  me  when  the 
Padres  were  talking  English  and  I 
couldn’t  understand  what  they  were 
saying,  and  at  times  I even  got  mad  be- 
cause I felt  they  were  talking  about 
me  . 

“After  four  years  with  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  I was  20  years  old,  earning  only 
$1 5.  a month  and  figured  there  was  not 
much  future  in  this  job,  so  I asked  for 
a raise  but  the  Padre  in  charge  refused 
me,  so  I quit  and  again  went  back  to 
work  on  the  farm.  I got  an  old  bicycle 
and  pedalled  five  nights  a week  (18 
miles)  to  the  City  to  continue  my  music 
studies.” 

At  22  years  of  age  Bernardino  spoke 
Spanish,  English  and  some  French,  had 
completed  a four-year  course  In  mech- 
anics, had  graduated  from  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music,  but  was  still 
swinging  a machete  on  his  dad’s  farm, 
with  no  plans  nor  hopes  of  earning 
money  to  get  married  and  support  a 
family  of  his  own. 

Again  a Scarboro  Padre  entered  his 
life,  getting  him  a job  at  the  new  Col- 
gate-Palmolive soap  factory  in  the  city. 
The  job  paid  $2.  a day  to  keep  the 
warehouse  clean.  Two  years  later  Ber- 


nardino was  foreman  of  production  of  i 
soap  with  65  men  under  his  charge 
and  also  president  of  the  factory’s  labor ' 
union.  Finally  he  had  a good  salary,  in- ; 
surance  and  a future  pension,  so  it  was  j 
time  to  think  about  marriage.  On  Aug- ; 
ust  25, 1962  Marie  Altagracia  Martinez  j 
became  his  wife.  One  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  blessed  the  marriage.  | 

At  last  it  looked  like  a happy  life! 
had  begun  for  Bernardino,  but  a new: 
crisis  and  challenge  appeared  when  the  - 
honeymoon  had  hardly  ended.  He  wasi 
offered  a scholarship  to  take  an  eight- i 
month  course  In  Co-operatives  in  Anti- 1 
gonish,  Canada.  Pressures  from  both! 
families  and  friends  were  against  ac-? 
cepting  the  offer.  When  the  boss  of  theS 
soap  factory  said  he  would  continue  to: 
pay  his  full  salary  during  his  absence,! 
Bernardino  agreed  to  go  to  Canada. 

Working  with  campesinos  with  the 
Scarboro  Fathers,  hearing  the  problems 
of  the  poor  farmers  had  left  their  marks 
on  Bernardino  and  here  was  a chance 
to  prepare  himself  to  help  them.  Be-' 
sides  learning  about  Co-ops,  living  in  a 
country  where  people  were  free  to  ex-' 
press  themselves  was  a new  experience., 
Dominicans  under  the  long  years  of 
dictator  Trujillo  lived  In  fear;  even 
thinking  could  endanger  one’s  life.  The 
Antigonish  course  Inspired  Bernardino 
all  the  more  to  do  everything  he  could: 
to  help  the  poor  people  of  his  country. : 

Returning  from  Canada,  Bernardino 
went  back  to  his  job  making  soap,  and 
in  his  free  time,  nights  and  weekends 
he  travelled  all  over  the  country,  at  his|i 
own  expense,  organizing  Credit  Unions  i 
a total  of  60  of  them  In  six  years. 

These  were  most  difficult  years  foi } 
the  Dominican  people.  After  31  yean 'i' 
of  repression  under  the  dictator,  th(j!: 
pendulum  swung  to  the  other  extreme  |i 
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The  Ortiz  Family 


Chaos  prevailed  on  all  levels,  especially 
in  politics.  New  governments  and  jun- 
tas came  and  went  every  few  months, 
then  a revolution  and  finally  the  inva- 
sion of  22,000  American  marines.  The 
life  of  organizations  and  institutions 
of  most  kinds  died  or  came  to  a stand- 
still, including  many  Co-operatives. 
The  problem  was  where  to  find  a Do- 
minican capable  and  willing  to  give 
himself  to  the  cause  of  rebuilding  the 
Co-op  Movement?  The  challenge  was 
given  to  Bernardino  and  as  in  the  past 
|he  accepted  it,  despite  opposition  of 
[family  and  friends.  He  quit  his  nine- 
|year-old  job  at  the  soap  company,  giv- 
ing up  a salary  of  $6,000.00,  insurance 


and  pension,  to  take  a most  uncertain 
job  without  pay.  For  the  first  six 
months  the  Ortiz  family  lived  on  a 
Credit  Union  loan  and  help  from  their 
two  families. 

During  the  past  nine  years,  as  Man- 
ager of  the  Dominican  Federation  of 
Credit  Unions,  Bernardino  receives 
about  half  the  salary  he  would  be  re- 
ceiving had  he  remained  with  the  soap 
factory  and  of  course  lost  the  other 
securities  he  enjoyed  with  the  American 
company.  But  more  important  to  Ber- 
nardino Is  what  he  did  for  people  in 
these  nine  years.  To  my  mind  he  has 
built  the  finest  Credit  Union  in  all  Latin 
America:  50,000  families  with  over  8 
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Author  of  this  article,  Scar  boro's  Father  Harvey  Steele,  receives  the  Order  of 
Christopher  Columbus  in  1968  from  Dr.  Leonardo  Matos  Berido,  President  of 
the  institute  of  Development  and  Co-operative  Credit,  in  recognition  of  his 
many  years  of  service  to  Co-ops  and  Credit  Unions  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


million  dollars  in  savings  and  an  exten- 
sion movement  for  farmers  producing 
more  than  7 million  dollars  worth  of 
crops  each  year. 

Behind  every  successful  man  there  is 
. . .Marie  Altagracia,  nickname  “China”, 
whose  father  was  the  first  President  of 
the  firstCredit  Union  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  is  that  woman.  Now  40  years 
of  age,  she  has  four  boys  (14,  12,  10 
and  8)  and  a 4-year  old  daughter.  Most 
girls  in  the  tropics  marry  young,  in 
their  early  teens,  China  did  not.  She 
waited  1 7 long  years  to  get  her  man. 

When  I asked  her  when  did  she  fall 
in  love  with  Bernardino,  her  answer 
was,  “When  I was  8 years  old.”  When 
they  were  married  in  1962,  both  25 
years  of  age,  China  already  had  gradu- 
ated from  High  School,  but  Bernardino 


only  had  his  grade  six.  After  a lot  o1 
prodding  from  his  wife,  Bernardinc 
went  back  to  school.  It  was  not  eas\| 
for  a 30-year-old  6’2”  married  man  tel 
sit  at  night  school  with  10-year-old  kidsi 
But  he  did.  Working  all  day  at  Co-op  | 
and  all  night  at  his  school  work,  he  viri 
tually  galloped  through  grades  sevem 
eight  and  four  years  of  high  school,  doS 
ing  three  grades  in  one  year.  Two  yeart 
ago  Bernardino  got  his  university  degre| 
in  business  administration  and  nowlecj 
tures  at  his  alma  mater  (Universidai 
Naclonal  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena)  threj: 
nights  a week.  ) 

Besides  being  Manager  of  the  Dorn  i 
nican  Credit  Union  Movement,  Bernan 
dino  has  to  spend  considerable  tim: 
outside  of  his  country  at  Internationi! 
meetings.  He  has  been  President  thes 
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past  four  years  (first  person  to  have 
two  terms)  of  COLAC  (Confederation 
of  Latin  American  Credit  Unions). 
COLAC  is  based  in  Panama  and  serves 
the  Credit  Union  needs  of  2 million 
members  in  18  countries.  The  total 
savings  of  COLAC’s  members  is  about 
one-quarter  of  a billion  dollars. 

Last  year  Bernardino  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  World  Council  of  Credit  Unions 
serving  60  million  members  in  50  coun- 
tries around  the  world  and  with  fifty 
billion  dollars  in  savings. 

Despite  his  prestige  as  a Credit  Union 
leader  around  the  world,  Bernardino 
still  oozes  the  simplicity  of  the  Domini- 
can campesino.  The  seven  Ortizes  fill  a 
bench  In  their  parish  church  every  Sun- 
day. “Religion  and  the  Church  have  al- 


ways been  important  in  my  life  and  still 
are.”  says  Bernardino. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  all 
the  hard  work,  self-development  and 
serving  others  that  Bernardino  stands 
for,  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a man  without 
a price.  He  has  had  several  offers  with 
salaries  four  times  what  he  now  earns, 
from  international  organizations,  to 
work  outside  his  own  country  (the 
brain  drain),  but  he  has  refused  them. 
So  often  talented  Latin  Americans  sell 
themselves  to  foreigners  when  their 
own  country  needs  them  so  badly. 

I write  this  story  about  this  young 
man  in  the  hope  the  example  of  Ber- 
nardino Ortiz  will  inspire  other  Domini- 
cans and  other  Latin  Americans  to 
love  and  serve  their  own  country  and 
their  own  people.* 


Introducing  a 25  minute  slide-tape  montage  with  127  colourful  and  illustrative 
slides 

Dependency  by  Design 

Colonial  Roots  of  Underdevelopment  in  Latin  America 

Western  Europe  did  not  go  into  the  world  and  find  underdeveloped  countnes- 
it  created  them.  Colonialism  as  a political  and  economic  system  destroyed  the 
institutions  of  the  native  people  and  geared  local  economies  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  conquering  empire.  The  Inca  and  Aztec  empires  were  subdued  by  military 

force,  not  innate  superiority. 

% 

Dependency  by  Design  uses  the  specific  examples  of  silver  extraction  m Potosi 
Bolivia  and  sugar  cultivation  in  the  Northeast  of  Brazil  to  show  how  boom  and 
bust  economies  leave  the  area  to  stagnate  when  the  resources  are  exhausted.  It 
draws  parallels  to  a similar  phenomena  in  Canada.  The  dynamic  19th  century 
economy  of  the  Maritime  provinces  was  based  on  ship- building,  fishmg,  lum- 
bering and  trade  by  water.  Wealth  was  accumulated  which  was  later  drained  by 
the  financial  centres  of  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

This  is  the  historical  process  which  puts  development  second  to  economic 
growth  and  profit  before  people. 

Special  offer  for  Church  study  groups  $75.00 
(add  7%  Ontario  Sales  Tax  and  $2.00  for  postage) 

Send  orders  to; 

Latin  American  Working  Group 
P.O.  Box  2207,  Station  P.,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  2T2 
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Ken  Fletcher  |^st  March,  on  my  way  back  from  a 
meeting  in  Ottawa,  I dropped  in  to 
St.  John’s  School  in  Perth  to  pick  up 
some  stamps  that  the  students  had  col- 
lected. Little  did  I realize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stamp  collecting  scheme 
that  I was  to  become  a very  small  part 
of.  On  arriving  at  the  school  I soon  un- 
derstood that  this  was  to  be  far  more 
than  the  ordinary  “stamp  pick-up’’. 

There  was  to  be  an  official  “thank 
you’’  and  a brief  talk  on  missions  in 
general  but,  again  I had  no  concept  of 
the  wide  spectrum  that  all  at  St.  John’s 
School,  staff,  parish  priest  and  students, 
had  been  immersed  in  for  many  months 
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Ken  Fletcher  with  the  individual  winners. 


previous. 

To  begin  with,  I noticed  strips  of 
green  paper,  maybe  half  an  inch  wide, 
creeping  across  the  ceilings  and  walls 
of  the  corridors.  They  vanished  up  the 
stairs  and  around  corners  like  a re-enact- 
ment of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  On 
tracing  them  back  to  the  central  point 
where  they  converged  I found  a large 
picture  of  Christ  with  “I  am  the  vine 
and  you  are  the  branches.”  This  was 
the  starting  point  of  the  “vines”  which 
had  grown  daily  in  three  groups:  Indi- 
vidual, Family  and  Group  divisions. 
Those  collecting  stamps  would  bring  in 
their  supply  to  have  them  counted  and 


authenticated  by  senior  students  and 
would  be  given  a strip  of  green  paper 
vine  with  the  length  related  to  an  agreed 
upon  scale.  So  many  Inches  for  so  many 
'hundred  stamps.  Imagine  the  delight 
to  the  youngsters  to  get  a ladder  and 
pin  up  their  latest  growth.  There  was 
also  a “5,000  Club”  and  a “lOOOClub” 
which  would  get  you  onto  the  scroll 
of  honour  on  either  side  of  the  picture, 
but  here  again  was  another  unique  twist 
to  the  scheme.  All  group  units  had 
plant  and  flower  names.  So  you  had  the 
“Blushing  Roses,”  “Lonely  Petunias,” 
“Pretty  Pansies,”  “Clinging  Clematis,” 
etc.  The  reaching  out  and  growth  was 
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A young  lady  prepares  to  add  another  piece  of  ribbon  to  the  vines  which  will 

stretch  all  the  way  to  her  classroom. 


With  the  stamps  piled  high  in  the 
background)  Ken  makes  the  official 
presentation  to  our  Superior  General, 
Fr.  Michael  O'Kane. 


carried  one  step  further  and  was  ob-; 
viously  deeply  engrained  in  the  entire 
school.  After  just  an  hour  or  so  of  visit 
and  briefing,  it  became  clear  that  the' 
lunchtime  presentations  were  long  in 
anticipation  and  detailed  in  organiza- 
tion. 

The  entire  school  marched  into  the 
gym  like  national  teams  at  the  Olympic 
games.  The  entire  teaching  staff  and 
the  parish  priest  were  in  place  as  the 
principal  started  the  proceedings.  First 
was  the  ceremonial  marching  in  of  the 
boxes.  All  hand-painted  and  pom- 
pommed  and  carried  with  the  care  and 
pride  that  the  event  demanded.  The 
little  ones,  maybe  kindergarten  anc 
grade  one,  then  started  on  cue  fron- 
Sister  with  a symphonic  rendering  of  a 
specially  composed  tribute.  All  preseni 
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>ang  with  fervour  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  triangle  ‘ding-dings’,  drum 
‘boom-booms’,  etc.  Awards  were  pre- 
sented to  the  high  ‘collectors’  in  each 
section.  Speeches  made  were  brief  but 
enhanced  the  entire  event  and  then  it 
was  my  turn  to  say  thanks  on  behalf 
of  Scarboro.  I was  really  lost  for  words 
that  could  do  justice  to  the  weeks  and 
months  of  hard  work  that  had  obvious- 
ly gone  into  the  scheme.  The  support 
of  some  other  organizations,  schools, 
offices,  etc.  in  the  area  was  also 
recognized. 

“Scarboro”  had  been  born  at  Al- 
monte, just  up  the  road,  some  sixty 
years  ago.  Being  surrounded  by  Smiths 
Falls,  Tweed,  Kingston,  Brockville,  etc. 

- the  home  base  for  many  of  our 
SFMers,  I surely  felt  that  I was  deep  In 
“Scarboro  Country”. 

Here  In  Scarborough,  we  have  a 
group  of  devoted  ladles  at  Providence 
Villa,  who  spend  many  afternoons  each 
week  trimming  excess  paper  from  the 
stamps.  Without  them  we  could  not 
operate  and  would  you  believe  that  one 
lady  of  92  years  of  age  snips  away  for 
hours  and  considers  herself  part  of  the 
“Missions”  — and  she  certainly  is! 

I brought  this  into  my  remarks  of 
gratitude  to  the  students  assembled 
and  encouraged  their  own  individual 
“mission”  right  there  in  Perth.  Working 
with  senior  citizens,  visiting  hospitals 

— the  scope  was  endless.  In  this  era  of 
‘mission  at  home’  these  are  the  young- 
sters who  will  be  taking  up  the  struggle 
in  years  to  come.  These  formative  years 
spent  at  St.  John’s  in  Perth  will  have 
deep  rooted  effects. 

I left  a number  of  our  slide  audio- 
visuals to  be  viewed  by  the  higher 
grades;  they  already  had  a study  group 
examining  global  food  resources.  I 


STAMP  CHAMP 


PERTH 

Martha  Ryan  for  the  second  year  In  a 
row  topped  the  stamp  collectors  at  St. 
John’s  School  in  Perth  with  a mark  of 
40,000,  the  highest  ever.  Here  she  re- 
ceives trophy  from  Ken  Fletcher  of 
Scarboro  Mission,  Toronto.  Each  year 
the  school  has  a used  stamp  collection 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  going  to 
charity.  The  collection  this  year  set  an 
11 -year  record  with  347,862  stamps 
collected  and  pushed  the  11 -year  total 
to  well  over  1 million. 

Reprinted  from  Ottawa  journal 


wanted  to  assist  them  to  move.  “FROM 
WORDS  TO  ACTION”  into  “A 
SOCIETY  TO  BE  TRANSFORMED”. 
- to  question  “GUESS  WHO’S  COM- 
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Most  stamps  need  to  be  trimmed  and  these  ladies  of  Providence  Villa  nursing 
home  help  us  to  do  this  tedious  work. 


ING  TO  BREAKFAST”  and  to  ex- 
perience “A  CERTAIN  FEELING”, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  keeping  an 
eye  on  “BANKING  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA”.  The  future  is  theirs  so 
examining  “THE  LAST  SLIDE  SHOW”, 
the  nuclear  years  to  come,  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  them. 

Believe  me,  the  car  was  heavily 
loaded  on  my  departure  but  I had  ex- 
perienced a happening  that  will  stay 
with  me  always.  It  gave  a sense  of  pur- 
pose to  my  work  and  spending  those 
hours  with  school  children  brought 
back  thoughts  of  my  own  childhood. 
The  fact  that  they  grouped  together 


and  worked  under  a plant  or  flower 
name  — the  lasting  impression  it  has 
left  with  me  prompts  me  to  quote 
Wordsworth.  . . 

/ gazed  and  gazed  but  little  thought 
what  wealth  the  show  to  me  had 
brought 

For  oft  when  on  my  couch  / He 
in  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood 
The  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills 
and  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

Now,  I visualize  and  with  gratitude 
the  Dancing  Daffodils  of  St.  John’s 
School  in  Perth.* 


\ 
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Christian 

Charity 

Recited  by: 

Charlotte  Anita  Bowe. 


Editor’s  Note: 

On  a recent  visit  to  the  Bahamas  I 
was  privileged  to  meet  one  of  that  na- 
tion’s oldest  citizens  in  the  person  of 
Charlotte  Anita  Bowe.  Grannie,  as  she 
is  affectionately  called,  told  us  that 
she  counted  her  grandchildren  and 
^reat  grandchildren  by  the  dozens.  She 
3ven  has  a few  great  great  grandchildren 
and  told  us  of  her  realization  that  she 
is  indeed  blessed  by  God. 

Grannie’s  great  Grandfather  was  an 
American,  Andrew  Deveaux,  who 
cleared  the  Spaniards  from  the  Island 
of  New  Providence  in  1783  and  gave 
what  is  today  the  new  nation  of  the 
Bahamas  to  Queen  Victoria,  who  in  re- 
turn gave  him  a large  tract  of  land  on 
Cat  Island,  one  of  the  family  Islands. 

At  92,  Grannie  recited  the  following 
poem.  She  learned  it  when  she  was 
seven  years  old.  She  recited  It  without 
hesitation  and  with  a great  deal  of 
feeling.* 


Charlotte  Anita  Bowe 
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Dona  Inez  was  a lady 
very  rich  and  fair  to  see 
And  her  heart  was  like  a lily 
in  its  holy  purity. 


Through  the  wildest  streets  in  Cades 
Dona  Inez  drove  one  day 
Clad  in  costly  silk  and  laces 
mid  a group  of  friends  as  gay. 

Near  the  portals  of  a Convent 
from  the  Moors  just  lately  won 

Sat  a crowd  of  dark-skinned  beggars 
basking  in  the  pleasant  sun. 

One,  an  old  man,  he  a Christian 
blind  to  all  outward  light 
Tolled  his  black  beads,  praying  softly 
for  all  poor  souls  still  in  night. 

/ am  but  a Moorish  beggar 
said  a woman  with  a child 

I am  but  a Moorish  beggar 

and  the  Moors  are  fierce  and  wild 

You  may  speak  of  Christian  goodness, 
Christian  grace  and  charity 
I will  never  be  a Christian 

'Till  some  proof  of  these  / see. 

Christians  are  as  proud  and  haughty 
as  the  proudest  of  the  Moors 
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And  they  hate  the  men  that  hate  them 
with  a hate  like  bitter  gall. 

'You  judge  rashly  oh  my  sister 
in  the  words  you  speak  today. ' 

7 would  be  a Christian,  blind  man 
show  me  Christian  charity. 

Lo,  here  comes  proud  Dona  Inez 
very  rich  and  fair  to  see 
/ am  but  a Moorish  beggar 
wiil  the  lady  speak  to  me? 

No,  she  will  not,  for  she  hateth 
all  the  children  of  the  Moors 

If  she  speak,  I tell  you  blind  man 
/ will  knee!  and  Christ  adore.  * 

Passing  was  the  Lady  Inez 

when  the  dark  crowd  met  her  eye 
And  she  leaned  from  out  her  Utter 
and  she  tenderly  on  them  smiled. 

They  are  poor  — they  are  God's  children 
said  a voice  within  her  soui 

And  she  stepped  from  out  her  Utter 
and  she  gave  the  beggars  doie. 

Mid  the  scorn  and  smiles  and  laughter 
of  the  other  friends  so  gay 
The  Lady  Inez  knew  not 
that  she  saved  a soul  that  day. 
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A painting,  by  a ieprosy  victim,  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  caring  for  a victim  of 
Hansen ’s  disease. 


Father  Joseph  Beckman,  diocesan 
priest-writer  from  Cincinnati,  has  vis- 
ited more  than  40  of  the  worid's  poor- 
est countries  in  the  iast  four  years.  He 
writes  frequentiy  of  hunger,  poor  hous- 
ing and  unempioyment.  Here  he  teiis 
us  of  one  of  the  worid’s  worst  diseases. 

Thomas  Merton,  shortly  before  his 
* tragic  death  on  November  9,  1968, 
wrote  from  New  Delhi,  India: 

“My  first  contact  with  India  was  at 
Calcutta  which,  no  matter  how  pre- 
pared you  may  be,  is  always  a shock. 
Poverty  and  misery  are  overwhelming 
there  — even  more  so  in  rural  India. 
Some  towns  are  indescribable.  This 
morning  I put  a small  coin  into  the 
hands  of  a beggar  and  saw  he  was  a 


leper  whose  fingers  had  been  eaterj 
away.  . .It’s  like  that.  People  sleep  ir 
the  streets  — some  never  had  a house 
to  live  in.  People  die  in  the  streets.  . 

Many  heroic  figures  from  the  timr 
of  Jesus  on  have  shown  special  concerr 
for  victims  of  the  age-old  scourge! 
leprosy.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  kissed  th| 
wounds  of  a leprosy  victim  In  the  mid 
die  ages.  Mahatma  Gandhi  is  revered  b| 
leprosy  patients  in  India  today  becausj 
of  the  great  compassion  he  had  fdj 
their  plight.  lij 

Graham  Greene  wrote, one  of  hjl 
many  novels,  A Burnt-Out  Case,  aboifi 
a leprosy  colony  in  Africa.  Fath(ji 
Damien  gave  his  life  for  his  fellow  lei!» 
rosy  patients  In  Hawaii.  And  just  a fejj 
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Hansen's 

Disease 


Rev.  Joseph  Beckman 


/ears  ago  Cardinal  Paul  Emile  Leger  of 
Montreal,  gave  up  his  royal  robes  to 
work  as  a missionary  among  the  leprosy 
patients  in  Africa. 

^ I saw  my  first  leprosy  victim  three 
years  ago  at  Belem,  Brazil,  on  the 
mouth  of  the  mighty  Amazon.  An  old 
ilady  with  gnarled  hands,  walking 
Ihrough  a park,  asked  for  money.  In 
Belem  I first  realized  that  leprosy  is  still 
a serious  problem  in  our  modern  world, 
and  Is  found  in  almost  every  country 
of  the  world,  but  especially  in  moist 
|troplcal  areas. 

Last  year  In  Sierra  Leone  I met  an 
Italian  priest  in  charge  of  a leprosy  pro- 
gram for  the  English  speaking  countries 
bf  West  Africa. 


When  I visited  India  in  1975,  I won- 
dered if  I would  see  a victim  of  leprosy. 
In  six  and  a half  weeks  I saw  many.  Of 
the  world’s  15  million  sufferers  from 
leprosy,  I found  out  that  four  million 
are  in  India. 

At  a beautiful  spot  In  Nepal,  an  ob- 
servation post  for  viewing  the  fabulous, 
snow-capped  Himalayan  mountains,  a 
man  with  a distorted  face, and  stubs  for 
fingers  came  to  beg. 

In  the  town  of  Agra,  almost  in  sight 
of  the  exquisite  Taj  Mahal,  I visited  a 
leprosy  center.  The  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Agra,  the  Most  Reverend 
Dominic  Athaide,  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  organizing  the  Rotary  Club  and 
other  groups  to  get  80  leprosy  victims 
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This  leprosy  victim  with  gnarled  hands 
tion  in  the  city  of  Bombay,  India. 


lives  and  works  in  a large  leprosy  institu- 


off  the  streets  and  housed  in  one  sec- 
tion of  town.  Donations  are  taken  up 
for  them,  light  work  is  provided,  and 
they  seem  quite  happy  that  someone  is 
interested  in  them. 

A major  part  of  the  work  of  Mother 
Teresa’s  Missionaries  of  Charity  is  di- 
rected toward  leprosy  victims  as  the 
Sisters  care  for  45,000  throughout 
India.  Most  of  the  nuns  are  especially 
trained  to  treat  these  poorest  of  the 
poor,  whose  lot  is  most  pitiable. 

Mother  Teresa  says  that  many  who 
suffer  from  leprosy  “have  been  thrown 
out  of  society,  out  of  their  homes,  by 
their  relations,  and  very  often  even 
their  own  children  do  not  want  to  se^ 
them  any  more.  They  are  now  living  in 
the  slums,  unknown,  unloved,  and  un- 
cared for.  Thank  God  our  Sisters  are 


there  to  love  them  and  to  be  their 
friends.” 

Leprosy  can  now  be  controlled  by 
means  of  new  drugs.  Mother  Teresa 
says,  “If  they  come  at  once,  as  soon  as 
they  realize  that  they  have  got  a patch 
of  leprosy  on  their  body,  they  have 
every  opportunity  in  two  years’  time 
to  be  completely  cured.” 

Some  of  Mother  Teresa’s  Sisters 
spend  all  their  working  hours  travelling 
from  clinic  to  clinic  caring  for  those  ill 
with  Hansen’s  disease,  another  name 
for  leprosy.  Victims  of  leprosy  do  noi 
like  to  be  called  ‘lepers’.  The  disease  car 
be  called  leprosy,  they  say,  but  cancel 
patients  aren’t  called  ‘cancers’. 

For  many  years  I had  been  sendinB 
a small  donation  at  Christmastime  to  S 
priest  In  Bombay.  I stopped  to  visit  himW 
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and  was  taken  to  a large  leprosy  hospi- 
tal. Donations  from  abroad  had  been 
used  to  provide  a television  set  for  the 
patients  in  an  outdoor  recreation  cen- 
ter; clothing  lockers  in  the  living  quar- 
ters of  young  victims;  medicine,  and 
other  necessities. 

This  institution  was  quite  large,  with 
many  occupants.  I was  fully  amazed  at 
the  positive  attitude  and  spirit  among 
the  patients.  One  man  who  served  more 
or  less  as  a guide  showed  us  various 
work  projects,  including  a large  loom 
where  cloth  was  woven. 

It  was  Duvali  time,  a Hindu  feast 
somewhat  similar  to  our  Christmas.  In 
another  section  of  the  large  Institution 
a room  was  set  aside  for  various  works 
of  art:  paintings,  a series  of  beautiful 
designs  made  on  the  floor  out  of  fine 


colored  sand,  embroidery  work,  and 
the  artistic  model  of  a large  and  elegant 
house  copied  from  a postcard. 

Millions  of  leprosy  victims  through- 
out the  world  are  not  as  fortunate  as 
those  in  Agra,  those  cared  for  by  the 
Missionaries  of  Charity,  or  those  in  the 
Bombay  hospital.  Many  are  even  afraid 
to  report  their  disease.  Many  others  live 
a life  even  worse  than  animals  as  re- 
jected, dejected  outcasts.  Progress  is 
being  made  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy 
and  in  eliminating  many  false  ideas 
about  it.  Yet,  much  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished before  the  age-old  scourge 
of  leprosy  is  erased  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Would  that  a few  of  the  billions 
spent  to  produce  arms  for  war  were 
spent  to  he^p  these  poor,  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Christ.* 


Three  victims  of  Hansen's  disease  (leprosy)  in  a home  for  leprosy  patients  in 
Bombay^  India. 
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We  invite  you  to  share  in  our 
mission  as  a Priest  or  Lay  Person. 


The  life  of  a Scarboro  Missionary  is  based  on; 
the  conviction  that  the  value  of  each  individual; 
person  surpasses  the  most  sophisticated  technical 
accomplishments.  We  are  convinced  that  only  in 
Christ  does  the  mystery  of  man  take  on  light. 


Please  send  me  more  information. 
Name 


Address. 
Age 


Education 


Mail  to:  Formation-Education  Department  f 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Out.  MIM  Ijj^ 


*Fr.  Robert  Smith  first  went  to  the 
Dominican  Repubiic  in  1959.  He  returned  to 
Canada  in  1973  to  direct  our  Promotion 
Office  and  from  1974  until  recently  was  a 
member  of  our  General  Council.  Here 
Fr.  Smith  recalls  an  experience  depicting  the 
reality  of  life  for  many  Dominican  people. 


* 


It  was  August  of  1976,  in  Yamasa,  a town  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  After 
Sunday  Mass  a lady  came  in  to  see  me  because  she  was  worried  about  her 
thirteen-year-old  boy  who  was  starting  to  run  around.  She  wondered  if  I would 
have  a talk  with  him. 

Next  evening  she  came  in  after  Mass  with  the  lad.  (It  was  already  very  dark. 
Night  comes  quickly  in  the  tropics  and  that  summer  there  were  constant  black- 
outs.) 

We  talked  a bit  and  came  to  understand  that  there  was  nothing  very  unusual 
in  the  boy’s  behaviour.  When  it  came  time  to  leave  I discovered  that  the  lady  did 
not  live  in  town  but  about  twelve  kilometers  out  in  the  country.  I offered  to 
drive  them  to  the  end  of  the  road. 

As  they  were  getting  out  of  the  car  to  go  on  across  the  fields,  I asked  the 
mother  if  they  had  had  their  supper  or  were  they  going  to  eat  when  they  got 
home.  “We  didn’t  eat  today’’,  was  her  reply.  “But  how  could  that  be,  you  must 
have  had  something,  even  coffee?’’  “Padre,  we  didn’t  eat  today.’’  “How  many 
children  do  you  have?’’  “Nine,’’  she  replied. 

Not  many  miles  beyond,  in  the  direction  they  began  to  walk,  was  the  Rosario 
Gold  Mine  of  New  York  which  that  year  was  expected  to  earn  an  estimated  18 
million  dollars  profit. 

Back  another  fifteen  miles  along  the  highway  was  the  Falconbridge  Nickel 
Mine  which  in  1975  sold  nickel  worth  104  million  dollars  v/hile  leaving  in  the 
country  under  23  million  dollars  to  cover  wages,  taxes  and  dividends. 

To  the  east.  Gulf  and  Western  Corporation  holds  267,000  acres  of  prime 
land  for  growing  sugar  and  raising  beef  cattle.  The  Food  Products  Division  of 
Gulf  and  Western  with  80  per  cent  of  its  operations  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
made  a profit  of  1 03  million  dollars  in  1 975. 

Many  times  in  the  last  two  years  I have  wondered  about  the  connection 
between  the  hunger  of  that  Dominican  family  and  the  huge  profits  taken  out  of 
their  country  by  American  and  Canadian  cprporations.*  c • u 


Robert  Smith,  SFM. 


.1 
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CHEd 
YOUF] 
EXPIIl 
DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  Us| 

By  remembering  us  in  your  Will.' 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe; 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye^ 
glasses  — old  gold.  ' 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is; 

SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY! 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-713l| 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 
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GERALD 

EUGENE 

DOYLE 

S.RM. 

1903-1978 


Father  Gerry  Doyle,  the  oldest  of  our  priests,  died  suddenly  on  Wed.,  June  21  sf 
Born  in  Toronto,  Father  Doyle  received  his  early  education  at  Our  Lady  c| 
Lourdes  primary  school  and  St.  Michael’s  high  school.  He  entered  St.  Francs 
Xavier  Seminary  and  completed  studies  for  the  priesthood  at  the  Canadian  Co! 
lege  in  Rome.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Denis  O’Connor  of  Peterborough 
Ontario,  on  Sept.  6th,  1 931 . - 

In  1934  Fr.  Doyle  sailed  from  Vancouver  to  his  first  mission  posting  | 
Chuchow,  China.  In  1937  he  opened  a new  church  in  Dolu  and  soon  after  wi 
appointed  to  Lishui  and  then  Shanghai  as  procurator  for  our  group  in  China,  r 
1941  he  was  interned  by  the  Japanese  and  in  1943  as  a result  of  a prisons 
exchange  he  was  able  to  return  to  Canada.  j 

From  1946  until  1953  he  worked  in  our  Dominican  Republic  mission  arj 
from  1958  to  1964  served  in  our  St.  Vincent  mission.  In  Sept.  1966  he  returnej 
from  the  Bahamas  to  Canada  on  sick  leave  and  officially  retired  in  1969.  j 


Father  Doyle  was  the  youngest  in  a family  of  six  children.  Two  brother^ 
Bernard  and  Basil,  and  both  parents,  predeceased  him.  Another  brother,  Mau; 
ice,  lives  in  Mississauga.  Two  sisters.  Mother  St.  Michael  of  the  Loretta  Sistej 
and  Sheila  live  in  Toronto.  | 

Fr.  Gerry  was  thoroughly  enjoying  his  retirement.  His  interests  in  sportj: 
especially  baseball  and  in  the  theatre,  were  well  known  to  all  of  us.  An  earj; 
riser,  he  usually  greeted  us  as  we  entered  the  dining  hall  for  breakfast.  Mo' 
often  than  not  he  would  challenge  us  with  some  question  springing  from  h! 
wide  field  of  interests.  While  death  must  be  accepted  at  any  time,  we  are  saf 
dened  by  his  passing.  I 

On  Saturday,  June  24,  and  Sunday  June  25,  the  remains  rested  in  the  chapj 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary.  On  Monday,  June  26,  a Requiem  Mass  wj 
celebrated  and  Fr.  Doyle  was  interred  in  the  burial  ground  for  priests  at 
Augustine’s  Seminary  here  in  Toronto.  | 

MAY  HE  REST  IN  PEACE.  i 
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September,  1 978 


f'rcHii  the  Editor 


This  year  we  celebrate  our  60th  Anniversary  and  this  issue  is  the  first  of  three, 
* including  October  and  November,  in  which  we  are  going  to  commemorate 
yet  another  milestone  in  our  history. 

In  order  to  give  even  a sketchy  summary  of  all  the  important  events  of  May 
and  June,  we  have  lengthened  this  issue  by  eight  full  pages.  We  hope  it  will  give 
you  an  insight  into  some  of  our  concerns  and  into  some  of  the  events  that  took 
place  here  earlier  in  the  summer. 

October  will  feature  interviews  with  almost  all  of  the  delegates  who  came 
from  our  overseas  missions  to  help  establish  our  Society  direction  and  policy  for 
the  next  four  years.  The  issue  will  give  an  overview  of  the  concerns  of  Scarboro 
men  overseas  and  give  you  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  cultures  and  peoples  among 
whom  they  live  and  work. 

November,!  91 8 is  the  official  date  of  our  founding  and  so  the  November  issue 
will  contain  articles  on  our  founder.  Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser,  and  on  China, 
the  vast  land  which  he  first  entered  in  1 902.  The  China  of  76  years  ago  was  vastly 
different  from  today.  The  population  has  more  than  doubled  and  as  a people 
the  Chinese  have  finally  been  united  and  have  a better  standard  of  living  than 
ever  before.  As  Christians  we  know  that  China  has  shut  its  doors  to  our  mission- 
aries. However,  ‘China  watchers’,  Christians  who  study  about  China,  tell  us  that 
we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  China  of  today  and  that  we  must  believe  that 
God  is  working  among  the  Chinese  in  ways  we  have  yet  to  discover. 

With  this  trio  of  issues,  we  feel  we  will  have  commemorated  our  60th  in  fine 
style.  Let  us  know  what  you  think  about  them  and  above  all  — enioy  them.* 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SEMjFar  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SVM! Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  RescoAf Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
jmissionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
/Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
[Guyana,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Panama,  Peru, 
|Philippines  and  St.  Vincent.  ISSN  0700-6802 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5 .00  for  two  years  and  $50.00 
for  life.  — Second  class  mail  registration  No. 
1 179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P.,  280 
Progress  Ave.,  Scarborough,  Ont.  Ml  P 2Z4. 
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A 

Time 
for 
8 owing 


For  those  of  us  living  at  our  Society 
headquarters  most  days  are  busy  but 
the  days  of  May  and  June  were  excep- 
tional and  here’s  why. 


Gerald  Curry,  SFM. 


I 


Retreat  ; 

May  began  with  our  Society  retreat.] 
This  year  it  was  a personally  directedi 
retreat  which  is  quite  different  fromj 
the  older  and  more  well  known  retreat! 
where  a retreat  master  gives  talks  three] 
or  four  times  a day.  Instead  of  this! 
more  traditional  type  we  had  five  di-’j 
rectors  or  retreat  masters  and  thosej 
making  the  retreat  chose  one  of  these] 
people  from  whom  he  received  person-i 
al  direction  at  least  once  a day.  Three] 
Jesuit  priests,  a layman  and  a sister] 
made  up  the  retreat  team.  j 

This  type  of  retreat  is  very  benefi-] 
cial  but  an  essential  Ingredient  isj( 
silence.  . .It  was  here  that  we  failed  be-j! 
cause  many  of  our  friends  were  com-j : 
ing  back  from  our  overseas  mission'], 
and  of  course  we  had  lots  of  things  td  ; 
talk  about  and  as  a result  often  broke] . 
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A 2-day  Assembly  was  held  between  retreat  and  the  start  of  Chapter. 


silence  and  thus  the  retreat  suffered. 
However  despite  this  and  the  added 
sadness  of  the  death  of  one  of  our 
brothers,  Fr.  Larry  Beal,  we  did  man- 
age to  step  aside  from  the  usual  rou- 
tine and  rest  awhile.  As  well,  we  all 
managed  to  contemplate  on  our  lives 
and  their  relationship  to  the  Gospel 
and'to  the  Lord. 

Assembly 

’ Retreat  had  no  sooner  ended  than 
we  were  into  what  is  called  an  assem- 
bly or  gathering.  An  invitation  had 
been  sent  to  all  Scarboro  members  to 
participate  in  this  pre-Chapter  event. 
The  purpose  of  this  gathering  was  to 
lallow  all  Scarboro  men  to  speak  out 
[on  any  Society  concern  they  wished  to 
ispeak  about. 


It  was  a time  when  those  who  were 
not  delegates  to  the  Chapter  could 
hold  the  floor  and  express  what  they 
felt  about  our  Scarboro  Society  of  to- 
day — its  problems,  its  direction,  its 
goals.  It  was  a time  also  for  socializing, 
just  getting  re-acquainted  with  each 
other  once  again.  In  our  Scarboro  fa- 
mily this  is  absolutely  necessary  since 
we  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  may  see  each  other  only  once  or 
twice  in  a ten  or  twenty-year  span. 
One  priest  had  not  met  another  since 
seminary  days  — 31  years  ago!! 

Accomplishing  its  purpose  the 
Assembly  did  allow  us  to  hear  the 
honest  concerns  of  many  who  had  not 
been  able  to  express  themselves  to  the 
Scarboro  family  for  quite  some  time. 
The  older  members  reminded  us  of  our 
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roots,  of  our  China  days  and  of  the 
spread  of  the  Society  to  South  Ameri- 
ca as  well  as  Japan  and  the  Philippines. 

‘China  Missions’  as  we  were  first 
called  was  indeed  formed  by  a great 
missionary,  the  late  Monsignor  John 
Mary  Fraser,  whose  zeal  for  souls  had 
seen  him  arrive  in  China  in  1901!  Did 
we  believe  as  he  did?  Were  we  as  con- 
cerned for  the  salvation  of  the  non- 
believer as  he?  Indeed  it  was  a time  for 
us  younger  members  to  do  some  soul 
searching.  We  made  it  clear  that  we 
too  believed,  were  concerned  about 
the  spread  of  His  Kingdom.  One  way 
we  express  this  concern  today  is  in  the 
area  of  social  justice. 

The  Assembly  itself  was  a first  for 
Scarboro  but  is  common  practice  with 
many  groups  of  priests  and  sisters  and 


lay  people.  It’s  an  example  of  a post- 
Vatican  II  approach  where,  believing 
that  the  Spirit  is  speaking  through  all 
of  us,  we  willingly  listen  to  Him  as  He 
speaks  through  our  brothers. 

The  Chapter 

The  Assembly  ended  and  our  VI 
General  Chapter  began  with  a concele- 
brated  Mass,  the  main  celebrant  being 
our  former  Superior  General,  Fr. 
Michael  O’Kane.  During  the  Mass  we 
once  again  called  upon  the  Spirit  to  be 
with  us  as  we  considered  the  past  and 
planned  for  the  future. 

A special  and  honored  guest  of  that 
opening  celebration  was  His  Excellen- 
cy Archbishop  Philip  Pocock,  the  for- 
mer leader  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Toronto.  Archbishop  Pocock,  a life- 

(continued  on  page  JO) 


Some  of  the  class  of  '60.  From  It.  to  rt.-Ron  Pete,  John  Gomes,  Gerry  Curry, 
Hugh  MacDougall,  Phi!  Kennedy,  Joe  Young,  Stan  DesRoches. 
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Scarboro 

Foreign  Missionarg 
named  Bishop 


Father  George  Edward  Marskell,  SFM,  for  the  past  three  years  Apostolic 
Administrator  of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiarajn  Amazonas,  Brazil,  has 
been  named  Bishop  of  the  Prelacy. 

Fr.  Marskell  was  born  in  Hamilton,  Ontario  in  1935.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  St.  Brigid’s  School  and  Cathedral  High  School  in  that 
same  city.  After  attending  St.  Patrick’s  College  in  Ottawa  for  one  year  he 
joined  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Missionary  Society  and  attended  St.  Augus- 
tine’s Seminary  in  Toronto. 

On  August  21,  1960,  Fr.  Marskell  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by 
the  late  Bishop  Francis  Marrocco,  former  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  On- 
tario. 

Fr.  Marskell  was  a member  of  Scarboro’s  first  group  that  went  to  Brazil 
in  1961,  to  work  in  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  a territory  assigned  to 
Scarboro  by  Rome  that  same  year. 

After  language  study,  Fr.  Marskell  served  in  the  Prelacy  until  1968 
when  he  returned  to  Canada  to  serve  on  the  General  Council  of  the  So- 
ciety and  held  this  duty  until  his  return  to  Brazil  four  years  ago. 

At  present,  Fr.  Marskell  is  the  Representative  of  the  Brazilian  Confer- 
ence of  Bishops  in  the  Amazonian  area  in  the  crucial  matter  of  land 
pastoral.  He  has  worked  closely  with  his  people  in  the  settlement  of  land 
claims  for  small  farmers. 

Since  1974  the  Prelacy  has  continually  requested  and  sought  a Brazilian 
bishop.  However,  the  Brazilian  bishops  themselves  named  Fr.  Marskell  be- 
cause of  his  closeness  to  his  people  and  the  support  of  the  priests,  sisters 
and  lay  groups  within  the  Prelacy. 

Fr.  Marskell’s  mother,  Mrs.  Catherine  Marskell,  lives  in  Hamilton  along 
with  a brother,  Mr.  James  Marskell.  The  Episcopal  Ordination  will  take 
place  in  Itacoatiara,  Amazonas,  in  Northern  Brazil  on  July  30th. • 
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Delegates  at  work.  Lt.  to  rt.-Joe  Young,  Bob  Hymus,  John  George,  Gerry  Donovan. 


(continued  from  page  7) 
long  friend  of  Scarboro,  had  often 
come  to  be  with  us  and  this  was  his 
last  time  in  any  official  capacity.  A 
few  weeks  later  some  of  us  attended  a 
banquet  in  honor  of  his  retirement 
and  in  honor  of  the  new  head  of  the 
archdiocese,  Archbishop  Gerald  Em- 
mett Carter. 

On  Monday  morning,  May  15th,  we 
began  our  Chapter  in  earnest.  Two 
delegates  each  from  Japan  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  one  each  from 
the  rest  of  our  missions  plus  six  dele- 
gates from  Canada  made  up  the  elect- 
ed representatives.  General  Council 
members,  Frs.  O’Kane,  Yaeck  and 
Smith  and  former  Superior  General, 
Fr.  Paul  Ouellette  were  present  by  rea- 
son of  their  office.  A chairman  and 
secretary  and  their  assistants  and  two 


canon  lawyers  were  assigned  the  task 
of  assisting  the  delegates  in  their 
deliberations. 

To  facilitate  progress  a Business  or 
Steering  Committee  was  chosen.  They 
would  be  the  Chapter  organizers,  mak- 
ing sure  all  went  according  to  plan. 
They  would  be  coordinators  and  ani- 
mators, introducing  various  items  of 
business  and  in  general  acting  as  guides 
to  insure  the  peaceful  flow  of  business. 

Along  with  the  Business  Committee 
the  Chapter  delegates  elected  three 
other  committees,  one  on  Evangeliza- 
tion, one  on  the  Nature  and  Purpose 
of  the  Society  and  one  on  Govern- 
ment. The  three-member  Committee 
on  Evangelization  was  charged  with 
bringing  the  issues  connected  with 
evangelization  to  all  of  the  Chapter 
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Pope  Paul 


During  the  Chapter  the  delegates  sent  out  the 
following  telegram  to  the  Holy  Father: 

“We,  the  members  of  the  VI  General  Chap- 
ter of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
gathered  together  to  renew  ourselves  to  the 
message  of  the  gospel,  wish  to  express  our 
loyalty  to  you  and  ask  your  Apostolic 
Blessing.” 


delegates.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  the  main  issue  was 
evangelization  and  the  Society  itself. 
What  does  this  word  ‘evangelization’ 
mean  for  us  as  members  of  S.F.M.  ? 
Were  we  fulfilling  our  goals  — doing 
our  job?  How  best  to  do  it  — where 
and  by  what  means?  Evangelizing, 
while  basically  the  same,  was  different 
in  means  and  method  for  the  Japanese 
delegates  who  lived  in  a non-Christian 
milieu  when  compared  to  the  experi- 
ence of  delegates  from  some  of  our 
Southern  countries.  Altogether,  74 
topics  relating  to  this  theme  of  evange- 
lization were  listed  on  the  board. 

The  Nature  and  Purpose  Committee 
was  charged  with  making  sure  the  dele- 
gates reviewed  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  our  Society.  Are  we  to  keep  as  a 


primary  purpose  the  mission  to  the 
non-evangelized?  In  other  words,  are 
places  like  China  and  Indonesia  and 
japan  more  central  to  our  Society  pur- 
pose than  Brazil  or  the  Dominican 
Republic  where  at  least  one  finds  a 
Christian  culture  and  most  of  the 
populace  have  received  baptism?  What 
is  our  relationship  to  the  local 
Churches  among  whom  we  go  to 
work?  What  is  our  relationship  to  the 
Canadian  Church  — the  Church  which 
is  ours  by  birth  and  not  by  adoption? 
The  Nature  and  Purpose  Committee 
was  given  62  issues  relating  to  the 
theme  which  we  felt  we  should  touch 
upon. 

The  final  Committee  was  Govern- 
ment. These  three  men  were  given  57 
issues  which  somehow  had  to  be  at 

(continued  on  page  14) 
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13th  Anniversary, 

Father  Art  MacKinnon,  R.I.P. 
Sept.  30,  1932  - June  22,  1965. 


On  the  anniversary  of  Father  MacKinnon’s  death,  the 
Chapter  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  parents: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  MacKinnon, 

1 30  Reeves  Street,  Apt.  42, 

Sydney,  N.S.  B1P6N2 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacKinnon: 

On  behalf  of  the  VI  General  Chapter  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  now  in  session,  it 
is  my  happy  duty  to  inform  you  that  we  have 
remembered  Art’s  death  on  this  anniversary  and 
that  the  example  of  his  life  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  us  in  this  Chapter. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Chapter  today: 

That  on  the  anniversary  of  Art  MacKinnon's 
death,  this  Chapter  recognized  the  commitment 
to  justice  and  human  rights  among  the  Domini- 
can people  that  are  symbolized  by  his  life  and 
death  as  a missionary. 

Please  accept  my  warmest  personal  regards  and 
best  wishes. 

Sincerely  in  Christ, 

Donald  Macdonald,  S.F.M. 
Secretary  of  the  Chapter. 
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Gala  occasions  were  the  barbecues  given  for  us  aii  by  Carol  and  Frank  Chara- 
monte  and  Faustina  MacKenzie. 


least  referred  to  if  not  dealt  with  in 
detail.  A basic  issue  this  time  was  the 
personal  authority  of  our  Superior 
General.  Since  1968  our  Society  has 
been  experimenting  with  a more 
democratic  form  of  government  re- 
ferred to  as  collegial.  This  experiment 
was  a result  of  Vatican  II  and  was  an 
attempt  to  have  more  than  one  person 
making  the  final  decision.  While  admit- 
ting this  to  be  more  cumbersome,  we 
felt  it  a better  way  to  govern  than  leav- 
ing the  decision  up  to  one  person.  In 
1976  the  Sacred  Congregation  for  the 
Evangelization  of  Peoples  directed  us 
to  insure  the  personal  authority  of  the 
Superior  while  at  the  same  time  in- 
structing us  that  major  decisions  were 
to  be  made  after  taking  a majority 
vote  of  the  three  members  of  our 


General  Council.  In  other  words, 
Rome  asked  us  to  accept  both,  a mix- 
ture, and  the  delegates  opted  to  follow 
their  advice. 

The  Government  Committee  also 
dealt  with  the  structure  of  our  Central 
Society  Government.  The  delegates 
chose  to  continue  having  a three-man 
Council  to  lead  our  Society.  This 
Council  is  to  be  assisted  by  a Cabinet, 
who  also  help  in  the  administration  of 
Society  affairs  including  the  depart- 
ments of  Finance,  Mission  Information 
and  Formation  and  Education.  The 
length  of  time  in  office,  representation 
at  Chapter  and  many  other  matters 
were  among  the  concerns  brought  by 
this  Committee  to  the  Chapter  dele- 
gates. 

After  the  election  of  Committees, 
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Former  Superior  General,  Paul  Ouellette  and  secretary  to  the  General  Council, 
Mrs.  Phi!  Scott. 


the  delegates  then  heard  reports  from 
all  of  our  overseas  missions.  Starting 
alphabetically  with  Brazil  and  continu- 
ing through  to  Peru  the  reports  gave  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  state  of 
affairs  of  all  of  our  regions;  what  each 
region  and  each  man  was  doing  to  help 
evangelize  — to  aid  the  local  Church. 
The  problems  faced  by  each  region 
were  revealed  and  each  committee 
asked  the  delegate  making  the  report 
questions  about  his  particular  area  of 
responsibility. 

Through  their  delegates  the  regions 
also  reported  on  the  areas  of  the  Soci- 
ety which  concerned  them  most.  Time 
and  time  again  the  dialogue  centered 
on  the  area  of  authority  and  the  way  it 
was  exercised  in  our  Society.  Mission 
in  Canada  — social  justice  — new  mis- 


sion — the  scarcity  of  vocations  — the 
lay  missionary  program  — all  of  these 
areas  and  many  more  were  more  than 
once  areas  of  concern  for  the  delegates. 

In  listening  to  the  reports,  the  di- 
versity of  the  experience  of  our  men 
became  more  and  more  evident.  The 
men  from  the  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth of  Guyana  live  and  work  in  a 
new  Socialist  country  and  face  the 
problems  of  a Church  trying  to  re-de- 
fine  its  role  under  that  type  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  Philippines  our  men 
struggle  with  people  living  under  mar- 
tial law.  They  struggle  with  their  role 
in  helping  their  people  to  get  a fair 
deal  in  a country  where  poverty  is  a 
way  of  life  for  well  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  population. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  working 

(continued  on  page  18) 
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Historical  | 
Sketch 

1901  Fr.  John  M.  Fraser  ordained  in  Genoa,  Italy. 

1902  Fr.  John  Fraser  begins  missionary  work  in  Ningpo,  China. 

1918  China  Mission  College  established  in  Almonte,  Ontario. 

1919  First  edition  of  China  Magazine  published  200  copies. 

1920  First  priest  from  China  Mission  College  goes  to  China  — Fr.  Sammon. 
1920  First  student  of  China  Mission  College  ordained  — Fr.  D.  Carey. 

1924  St.  Francis  Xavier  China  Mission  Seminary  opens  in  Scarboro,  Ont. 

1925  First  Solemn  Departure  Ceremony  for  China  from  St.  Michael’s  Cathi 
dral,  Toronto,  Ont. 

1926  Fr.  John  M.  Fraser  celebrates  his  Silver  jubilee.  Magazine  at  15,00 
circulation. 

1929  Grey  Sisters  from  Pembroke  join  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  China. 

1931  Mission  District  of  Chuchow  erected  into  Prefecture  Apostolic. 

1932  Fr.  John  M.  Fraser  honoured  with  dignity  of  Protonotary  Apostolic,  j 

1932  Fr.  Wm.  C.  McGrath  appointed  as  Prefect  Apostolic  of  Chuchow. 

1933  Vancouver  Chinese  Mission  established. 

1933  Addition  added  to  Seminary  building  in  Scarboro. 

1935  Fr.  James  McGillvary  dies  at  Lishui,  China  — 1st  Scarboro  priest  to  di 
1938  Victoria  Chinese  Mission  established. 

1940  Toronto  Chinese  Mission  established. 

1940  Floly  See  approved  constitutions  and  name  is  changed  to  Scarboro  Fo 
eign  Mission  Society. 

1941  First  General  Chapter  — Rev.  J.  E.  McRae  appointed  as  first  Superii 
General. 

1942  Floly  See  honours  Fr.  McGrath  for  excellent  work  in  China  and  nam 
him  Protonotary  Apostolic. 

1942  Msgr.  John  M.  Fraser  interned  by  the  Japanese  in  Manila. 

1943  Scarboro  Fathers  forced  to  leave  Prefecture  in  China  because  of  Jap 
nese  invasion. 

1943  SFM  establishes  the  Dominican  Republic  Mission. 
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M3  SFM  establishes  the  Novitiate  at  St.  Mary’s,  Ontario. 

M8  SFM  establishes  in  Japan. 

M8  Fr.  K.  Turner  consecrated  as  Bishop  of  Lishui,  China. 

M9  Floly  See  honours  Msgr.  McRae  with  Protonotary  Apostolic. 

M9  Communists  over-run  China;  several  priest  are  interned. 

M9  Second  General  Chapter  — Rev.  T.  McQuaid  is  elected  as  Superior 
General. 

M9  Msgr.  John  M.  Fraser  returns  to  japan  and  rebuilds  Nakamachi  Church 
in  Nagasaki. 

M3  SFM  establishes  the  Guyana  Mission. 

)55  SFM  establishes  the  Philippine  Mission. 

956  Construction  of  the  Mary  Monaghan  addition  to  the  Seminary. 

957  SFM  establishes  the  St.  Vincent  Mission. 

M8  SFM  establishes  the  Bahamas  Mission. 

959  Third  General  Chapter  — Rev.  F.  Diemert  is  elected  as  Superior  Gen- 
eral. 

959  Construction  of  Main  Chapel  and  Fleadquarters  building. 

961  SFM  establishes  the  Brazil  Mission. 

962  Msgr.  John  M.  Fraser  completes  his  final  church  in  Osaka. 

962  Msgr.  John  M.  Fraser  dies  in  Osaka. 

965  Fr.  Paul  McHugh  is  installed  as  Bishop  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 

965  Fr.  Art  MacKinnon,  SFM,  shot  to  death  in  the  Dominican  Republic  — a 
martyr  for  social  justice. 

966  Nazareth  House  is  closed  as  Novitiate  and  becomes  the  Latin-American 
Institute. 

968  Fourth  General  Chapter  — Fr.  Paul  Ouellette  is  elected  as  Superior 
General. 

968  Scarboro  House  in  Antigonish,  N.S.,  officially  opened  as  a students’ 
residence. 

971  Scarboro  begins  an  Overseas  Training  Programme. 

973  Scarboro  converts  Seminary  building  for  use  as  Mission  Centre. 

974  Fifth  General  Chapter  — Fr.  M.  O’Kane  is  elected  as  Superior  General. 

974  First  small  community  is  started  in  downtown  Toronto,  with  both  cleri- 
cal and  lay  candidates. 

976  First  lay  candidate  begins  mission  overseas  in  Peru. 

ip78  Fr.  George  Marskell  is  installed  as  Bishop  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 

!j978  Sixth  General  Chapter  took  place  from  May  14th,  1978. 

||978  Fr.  Kenneth  MacAulay  is  elected  as  6th  Superior  General. 
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(continued  from  page  75) 

along  Brazil’s  Amazon  River  and  in  the 
outskirts  of  Lima,  Peru,  face  the  basic- 
ally similar  problem  of  an  oppressed 
people  living  under  a ruling  military 
who  are  interested  only  in  protecting 
the  property  and  rights  of  a small  frac- 
tion of  the  population  and  do  not 
count  the  cost  to  the  vast  majority 
who  live  literally  under  their  guns. 

Delegates  from  Japan  told  of  the 
difficulties  in  making  meaningful  con- 
tact with  the  non-Christians  who  sur- 
round them.  Unlike  almost  all  of  our 
missions  these  missionaries  try  to  pro- 
claim the  Gospel  in  an  affluent  society 
where  the  culture  and  traditions  are 
non-Christian  and  vastly  different 
from  ours  in  Canada. 

Delegates  from  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Bahamas  face  the  problems  of  a local 


Fr.  Robert  Guay,  W.  F.,  spoke  on  Evan- 
gelization. 


I 

Church  struggling  in  the  midst  of  an 
economy  based  on  tourism.  They  also 
presented  the  experience  of  a minority  | 
Catholic  Church  living  among  many 
non-Catholic  denominations. 

Even  while  we  were  in  session  dele- 
gates from  the  Dominican  Republic  lis- 
tened to  radio  and  watched  T.V.  re- 
ports of  the  struggle  going  on  in  their 
country  on  the  occasion  of  electing  a 
new  president. 

After  the  regional  reports  the  scene 
shifted  to  Canada  and  we  heard  re- 
ports from  the  three  departments  of 
our  central  Society  administration. 
First  came  the  report  of  the  Educa- 
tion-Formation department  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  training  of  our 
students  and  the  on-going,  or  continu- 
ous, education  of  our  older  members. 
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Elects  New  Council 


Scarboro  Missions 
ends  VI 
General  Chapter 

The  VI  General  Chapter  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  has  just 
■ ended  after  seven  weeks  of  meetings  held  in  Toronto  from  May  15  to 
June  30.  Twenty  elected  representatives  from  Canada  and  the  Society’s 
overseas  missions  confirmed  the  direction  of  the  Society  taken  by  their 
1 968  and  1 974  Chapters  of  renewal. 

Pledging  themselves  to  continue  to  serve  the  local  churches  in  Peru, 
Brazil,  japan  and  seven  other  countries  throughout  the  world,  the  Chapter 
delegates  studied  and  discussed  the  complexities  of  ‘mission’  today. 

Following  the  spirit  of  their  founder,  the  late  Monsignor  John  Mary 
Fraser,  the  Society  re-stated  as  one  of  its  main  purposes  the  evangelization 
of  the  non-Christian.  Delegates  stressed  the  necessity  of  continuing  dia- 
logue with  other  faiths  and  ideologies  and  the  crucial  importance  of  coop- 
eration with  other  Christian  churches. 

Based  on  their  experience  in  third  world  countries  the  delegates  reaf- 
firmed the  Society’s  involvement  in  the  field  of  Social  J ustice  seeing  it  as  an 
integral  part  of  witnessing  the  gospel. 

The  task  of  defining  the  future  involvement  of  the  laity  in  what  has 
been  for  the  past  60  years  a clerical  Society  will  be  made  by  a subsequent 
General  Chapter  based  upon  the  experience  gained  during  this  period 
of  experimentation. 

Father  Kenneth  MacAulay  of  Souris,  P.E.I.,  was  elected  Superior  Gen- 
eral. Father  MacAulay  served  in  the  Society’s  Guyana  mission  and  from 
1 968  to  1 974  was  a member  of  the  General  Council  and  Treasurer  General 
of  the  Society. 

Fathers  Gerald  Curry  and  Fred  Wakeham  were  elected  to  assist  Fr. 
MacAulay  as  members  of  the  General  Council.  Fr.  Curry,  a native  of 
Sydney,  N.S.,  went  to  Japan  in  1961  and  in  1974  returned  to  Canada  to 
become  Editor  of  ‘Scarboro  Missions’  magazine.  Fr.  Curry  will  also  serve  as 
Vicar  General  of  the  Society. 

Fr.  Wakeham,  a native  of  Placentia  Bay,  Nfid.,  has  been  working  in  the 
Philippines  since  1 960. 

The  Society  will  hold  its  next  General  Chapter  in  1 982.* 
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Former 


GENERAL 


1974  — 1978 


Fr.  Robert  Smith 


Fr.  Ciair  Yaeck 
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COUNCIL 


Present 


Fr.  Kenneth  MacAulay 


1978  — 1982 


Fr.  Gerald  Curry  Fr.  Fred  Wakeham 
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Roger  Brennan  — Philippines  and  on  the  rt.  Terry  O ’Sullivan  — Brazil. 


(continued  from  page  18) 

The  main  issue  was  settled  as  the  dele- 
gates united  to  continue  the  experi- 
mental period  during  which  we  have 
been  allowing  lay  people  to  share  in 
our  Society.  From  the  beginning  Scar- 
boro  has  been  a society  of  priests. 
Would  we  change  our  nature?  To  do  so 
is  not  easy  and  permission  must  be 
granted  by  Rome  on  any  such  funda- 
mental change.  We  presently  accept 
single  males  and  offer  them  full  (if  on- 
ly temporary)  membership  in  our  Soci- 
ety. 'We  decided  to  continue  this  and 
as  well  accept  males  and  females,  mar- 
ried or  single,  as  associate  members 
who  would  work  with  us  in  mission.  In 
1982  a judgement  will  be  made  based 
on  this  experimentation  and  we  will 
then  determine  perhaps  for  the  rest  of 
this  century  the  type  of  Society  we  are 


going  to  have.  I 

This  same  department  is  also  facing  | 
the  problem  of  a lack  of  candidates  !■ 
both  clerical  and  lay.  Many,  many  f 
opinions  were  expressed  on  the  best  | 
way  to  get  people  interested  in  serving  fi 
the  Gospel  today  in  a mission  society  j^ 
like  Scarboro.  Finally  the  Chapter  I) 
backed  suggestions  which  will  lead  to  I 
the  establishment  of  several  other  r; 
houses  like  the  one  we  have  in  Edmon-  1] 
ton.  The  need  to  bring  men  home  |ji 
from  the  overseas  missions  was  also 
emphasized  and  the  Chapter  delegates  | 
directed  the  Council  to  recall  people  ji' 
for  this  task.  I 

The  Mission  Information  depart-  I 
ment,  to  which  this  magazine  belongs,  ! : 
then  had  the  floor.  We  explained  our-  ! 
selves  to  the  delegates  and  fielded  j ; 
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Chapter  at 


questions  about  the  40-page  written 
report  we  had  submitted.  How  to  get 
more  feedback  from  the  overseas  mis- 
sions was  a topic  of  major  concern.  It 
seemed  that  the  best  way  to  get  it  is 
for  someone  in  the  department  to  go 
overseas.  Most  of  our  men  are  just  too 
busy  or  just  do  not  have  the  inclina- 
tion to  write  of  their  daily  activities. 

This  department  also  reported  on 
the  activities  of  the  Mission  Centre  — 
on  our  involvement  in  radio  and  T.V. 
— and  of  the  variety  of  audio  visuals 
we  use  in  our  work.  The  delegates  dis- 
cussed the  meaning  of  mutuality  in 
mission  and  the  concept  of  reverse 
mission,  both  phrases  recently  intro- 
duced to  Scarboro’s  mission  vocabu- 
lary. 

The  Treasurer  gave  the  final  depart- 


mental report  and  delegates  ques- 
tioned him  on  the  income  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  Society  for  the  past  four 
years.  A basic  question  was  that  of  the 
responsible  use  of  our  money.  Are  we 
using  it  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  given?  Are  we  following  the  prin- 
ciples of  Social  Justice  which  we  pro- 
claim to  our  Canadian  people?  An 
especially  thorny  issue  was  our  use  of 
Novena  cards.  Some  felt  we  were  very 
close  to  exchanging  or  selling  prayers 
for  money.  Others  felt  that  this  was 
not  so  and  that  our  Catholic  people 
were  aware  that  they  were  not  buying 
prayers,  or  that  prayers  could  not  be 
bought  and  sold.  One  delegate  asked 
the  very  basic  question  of  why  the 
Mass,  the  sacraments,  or  prayers,  had 
to  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
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money,  especially  in  the  Canada  of  our 
day  when  the  Church  and  the  clergy 
are  for  the  most  part  looked  after  by 
the  contributions  of  the  laity. 

Over  the  past  four  years  our  Soci- 
ety has  been  very  well  supported  and 
our  work  in  Canada  and  the  overseas 
regions  has  not  suffered  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  We  were  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  debt  we  owe  to  our 
benefactors  and  of  our  responsibility 
to  remember  them  in  our  prayers  and 
good  works. 

It  was  not  until  June  1st,  during  the 
28th  session  of  the  Chapter,  that  the 
delegates  heard  the  report  of  the  Gene- 
ral Council  — the  three-man  body  that 
was  given  ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  direction  of  the  Society  during  the 


1974-1978  period.  Fathers  Michael 
O’Kane,  Robert  Smith  and  Clair  Yaeck 
had  submitted  a 40-page  report  on  the 
overall  state  of  the  Society  for  the  past 
four  years.  Their  task  had  been  to  car- 
ry out  the  directions  given  to  them  by 
the  V General  Chapter  of  1974.  Where 
and  why  had  they  been  successful  or 
had  failed.  Father  O’Kane,  as  Superior 
General,  had  been  in  charge  of  mission 
and  had  visited  all  of  our  missions  at 
least  twice  during  the  past  four  years. 
Each  visit  saw  him  informing  the  men 
in  our  overseas  regions  about  the  Soci- 
ety and  its  work  in  Canada  and  listen- 
ing intently  to  their  concerns  and  the 
concerns  of  the  mission  area. 

Fr.  Robert  Smith  was  charged  with 
the  Society’s  outreach  to  the  Canadian 
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Chapter  delegates  sign  the  minutes  of  the  Chapter  during  the  Mass  of  thanks- 
giving offered  at  the  end  of  Chapter. 


Church  and  to  the  Canadian  people. 
Fr.  Smith  took  part  in  most  of  the 
meetings  of  our  Mission  Information 
department  and  helped  to  make  ‘Scar- 
boro Missions’  magazine  into  a better 
vehicle  of  mission  education.  He  was 
also  active  with  groups  in  the  city 
working  for  justice  both  for  Canadians 
and  third  world  peoples. 

Fr.  Clair  Yaeck  was  in  charge  of 
personnel  and  for  the  past  two  years 
also  directed  our  Mission  Centre.  He 
served  on  the  Canada-China  program 
and  was  active  in  ecumenical  circles. 

A major  problem  expressed  by  all 
of  the  Council  members  was  their  over 


accessibility  to  our  men  in  Canada. 
The  Council  is  appointed  to  care  for 
all  of  the  Society  and  its  work  must 
not  be  interfered  with  by  too  much 
contact  with  the  men  in  Canada.  Liv- 
ing in  our  Society  Headquarters  with 
our  sick  and  retired,  with  others  in  the 
central  administration  and  with  those 
who  are  home  on  vacation  and  just 
passing  through,  the  Council  felt  it  had 
too  much  contact  with  our  men  in 
Canada.  Delegates  expressed  views  in 
favor  of  setting  up  a Canadian  region, 
or  at  least  a service  group,  which 
would  serve  those  in  Canada  and 
enable  the  Council  to  keep  away  from 


Fr.  Roland  Roberts.  — St.  Vincent. 


Canadian  problems. 


Special  Speakers 

On  five  occasions  during  the  Chap- 
ter special  guest  speakers  presented 
their  views  on  several  interesting 
topics.  Fr.  Sergio  Torres  spoke  of  his 
personal  experience  as  a missionary  in 
Chile,  an  experience  which  led  him  to 
be  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of 
liberation  theology  today.  Sister  Mar- 
garet Brennan,  former  Superior  Gene- 
ral of  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary,  spoke  of  the  prophetic 
charism  of  religious  life  in  the  mission 
of  the  Church.  This  charism  especially 
applies  to  missionary  groups  like  our- 
selves. Rev.  Ray  Whitehead  of  the 
Canada-China  Program,  spoke  of  China 
and  the  challenges  it  offers  to  Chris- 


Fr. Ambrose  MacKinnon  — Bahamas. 


tianity  today.  Fr.  George  Freemesser, 
a priest-psychiatrist  of  the  Basilian 
Order,  spoke  on  community  and  the 
problems  facing  the  priesthood  in 
today’s  world.  The  final  speaker  was 
Fr.  Robert  Guay,  Provincial  of  the 
White  Fathers,  who  spoke  to  the  dele- 
gates about  evangelization. 


Special  Session 

On  Sunday,  June  4th,  we  held  a 
special  session  of  Chapter  to  confer 
with  many  of  our  former  Scarboro 
family  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  left  the  priesthood.  As  family 
men,  and  men  who  now  are  out  in  the 
world  of  business  and  commerce,  we 
felt  they  could  tell  us  something  of  the 
direction  we  should  be  taking  to  better 
influence  our  fellow  Canadian  Chris- 
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Former  Genera!  Council  member  Fr.  Ciair  Yaeck  is  congratulated  by  Fr.  Paul 
Ouellette,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  co-ordinating  the  Chapter. 


tians.  We  ended  the  day  with  a barbe- 
que  attended  by  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  those  who  came  to  be  with  us 
'that  day. 

One  of  the  major  tasks  of  a Chapter 
is  to  elect  a new  group  of  men  to  lead 
the  Society  for  the  next  four  years. 
This  election  of  the  Superior  General 
and  his  Council  is  a high  point  of  the 
Chapter  and  as  usual  the  initial  ballot 
was  what  we  call  a suitability  ballot. 
On  this  ballot  the  delegates  could 
write  as  many  names  as  they  wished, 
iln  one  sense  it  is  meaningless  yet  in 
another  sense  it  is  very  meaningful  as 
:the  Superior  General  is  usually  chosen 
from  the  names  mentioned  most 
times.  Father  Ken  MacAulay  of  Souris, 
P.E.I.,  was  the  name  that  appeared  on 
19  of  the  20  ballots  cast  and  when  vot- 


ing began  in  earnest  he  was  eventually 
chosen  to  lead  the  Society  until  1982. 
Father  Gerald  Curry  of  Sydney,  N.S., 
was  chosen  as  1st  Councillor  and 
Father  Fred  Wakeham  of  Placentia 
Bay,  Nfld.,  was  chosen  as  2nd  Counci- 
llor. Both  of  these  men  are  to  help  the 
Superior  General  guide  the  Society 
through  the  next  four  years. 

The  last  week  of  Chapter  was  spent 
in  making  and  amending  motions 
which  were  to  be  passed  into  law  to 
become  part  of  the  Chapter  Acts  — the 
guidelines  used  to  govern  the  Society 
until  a new  book  of  Society  rules  or 
Constitutions  are  finally  written  in 
1982. 

During  the  Chapter  we  received 
notice  of  the  election  to  the  episco- 
pacy of  one  of  our  brothers,  Father 
(continued  on  page  32) 
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A 


Massacre 


in 


Guatemal 


Danzos,  Guatemala  — On  a hillside  near  this  quiet  town  of  thatched  rooj 
" and  lush  vegetation  is  a scar  of  bare  red  earth.  It  is  a mass  grave. 

Beneath  a single  rough  cross  — two  sticks  joined  with  twine  — lie  t\ 
bodies  of  30  or  more  Kekchi  Indian  peasants. 

They  were  among  a much  larger  number  of  people  who  walked  to  Panzc 
from  outlying  hamlets  on  May  29  for  a brief,  bloody  meeting  with  the  Gu] 
temalan  Army. 

Exactly  what  happened,  and  why,  are  matters  of  great  controversy 
Guatemala.  The  tragedy  of  Panzos  has  focused  new  attention  on  the  plight 
landless  and  land-poor  Indians  in  this  most  populous  of  the  Central  Americij 
republics. 

Panzos  lies  at  the  edge  of  steep  green  mountains  in  a beautiful,  narrcj 
river  valley.  The  great  bulk  of  the  district’s  people  are  Indians,  with  their  o\ 
language,  culture  and  traditional  women’s  dress. 

Conditions  vary,  but  it  is  Indians  who  plant  corn  by  hand  on  alm( 
unbelievable  slopes  while  cattle  graze  on  bottomland  in  fincas  (estates)  ownj 
by  people  of  European  or  mixed  descent. 
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Panzos  itself  is  a town  of  3,000  about  150  miles  northeast  of  Guatemala 
:ity  by  highway  and  dirt  road.  Bullet  holes  remain  in  the  walls  of  the  town  : > 

all  and  boyish-looking  soldiers  lounge  on  benches  in  the  tiny  central  park  1 

'ith  Israeli-made  sub-machine  guns  on  their  laps.  | ^ 

A detailed  analysis  of  the  tragedy  has  been  published  by  a group  of  Roman 
:atholic  priests  and  sisters  of  the  local  diocese.  Here  is  how  they  describe  the  i v| 

rigins  of  what  they  call  a massacre:  ;■ 

For  some  years,  groups  of  peasant  families  had  been  farming  vacant  land  in 
^e  Panzos  district  and  had  applied  for  legal  title.  Some  had  received  promises 
r provisional  approvals  but  none  gained  outright  ownership.  ^ 

Estate  owners  tried  to  dislodge  them,  “resorting  to  pseudo-legal  ma- 
oeuvres  and  all  types  of  pressure,  not  excluding  violence.”  | ; 

The  Catholic  group  says  events  came  to  a head  with  a series  of  confronta- 
ons  and  bloody  incidents  and  with  the  arrival  of  the  army.  The  precise  i, 

masons  people  marched  into  Panzos  varied  from  village  to  village.  i | 

More  than  100  died,  the  Catholic  group  claims.  It  also  charges  that  the  I h 

rmy  shot  to  kill  and  that  “private  persons”  in  the  town  fired  on  the  fleeing  rl 

idians  from  houses.  |i 

One  young  woman  firmly  denies  her  people  attacked  the  soldiers  and  says 
ley  need  more  farmland.  - i 

A straw-hatted  Indian  points  to  bullet  holes  in  a wall  and  says  only:  “We 
i^ant  a small  place.”  | 

At  the  Government  clinic  Dr.  Roberto  Pazos  says,  bitterly,  that  he  was  no  | 

letter  able  to  deal  with  the  wounded  than  with  such  everyday  local  problems 
s tuberculosis,  malaria  and  malnutrition.  “More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  ,i  I 

ifant  population  is  undernourished,”  he  says.  ’ i ^ 

' He  says  he  had  insufficient  equipment,  dressings  and  drugs  and  no  penicil-  ’ 

n at  all.  “We  have  no  resources,  we  have  nothing.”  '' ; 

Certainly  the  army  gets  pretty  much  what  it  wants  in  this  nation  of  six 
lillion.  IT: 

i, 

A military  insurrection  in  1954  brought  down  an  elected  government  that  F 

ad  set  out  to  divide  large  estates  among  the  landless.  The  army  has  allowed 
i actions  since  1 966  but  retains  considerable  indirect  control.  j, 

^ But  a ruthless  struggle  between  left  and  right  continues.  ^ 

As  a result  of  the  above,  the  Chapter  resolved  — | 

a)  That  the  Chapter  in  session  send  a cable  of  support,  prayer  and  ! ' 

' solidarity  in  its  defense  of  human  rights  and  justice  to  the  Religious  1 

Conference  in  Guatemala.  I 

b)  That  the  Chapter  in  session  cable  the  Guatemalan  government  pro- 
testing the  murder  of  voiceless  Indians  and  its  attempted  cover-up  of  j 

the  Panzos  massacre.*  ' 

^ 1 
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(continued  from  page  27) 

having  something  to  worry  about. 

A highlight  of  the  banquet  was  the 
presentation  of  a medal  and  Papal 
Blessing  by  His  Grace  to  our  own 
Father  John  Maurice.  Father  Maurice 
received  the  citation,  “Bene  Merenti” 
(well  merited)  for  his  many  years  of 
service  to  all  of  us  here  in  the  Scarboro 
headquarters  community. 

After  the  banquet,  festivities  con- 
tinued with  a wine  and  cheese  party 
hosted  by  the  Chapter  delegates.  Many 
of  the  invited  guests  had  been  associ- 
ated with  us  in  our  work  both  here  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  and  across  the 
country. 

The  Chapters  of  1968  and  1974 
were  Chapters  of  renewal  in  our  Soci- 


Introducing  a 25  minute  slide-tape  montage  with  127  colourful  and  illustrative 
slides 

Dependency  by  Design 

Colonial  Roots  of  Underdevelopment  in  Latin  America 

Western  Europe  did  not  go  into  the  world  and  find  underdeveloped  countries- 
it  created  them.  Colonialism  as  a political  and  economic  system  destroyed  the 
institutions  of  the  native  people  and  geared  local  economies  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  conquering  empire.  The  Inca  and  Aztec  empires  were  subdued  by  military 
force,  not  innate  superiority. 

Dependency  by  Design  uses  the  specific  examples  of  silver  extraction  in  Potosi 
Bolivia  and  sugar  cultivation  in  the  Northeast  of  Brazil  to  show  how  boom  and 
bust  £.conomies  leave  the  area  to  stagnate  when  the  resources  are  exhausted.  It 
draws  parallels  to  a similar  phenomena  in  Canada.  The  dynamic  19th  centur>' 
economy  of  the  Maritime  provinces  was  based  on  ship-buildmg,  fishing,  lum- 
bering and  trade  by  water.  Wealth  was  accumulated  which  was  later  drained  by 
the  financial  centres  of  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

This  IS  the  historical  process  which  puts  development  second  to  economic 
growth  and  profit  before  people. 

Special  offer  for  Church  study  groups  S75.00 
(add  7%  Ontario  Sales  Tax  and  S2.00  for  postage) 

Send  orders  to; 

Latin  American  Working  Group 

P.O.  Box  2207,  Station  P.,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  2T2 


George  Marskell,  of  Hamilton,  Onta- 
rio, who  became  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Itacoatiara  in  Amazonas,  Brazil.  We 
also  witnessed  the  installation  of  Arch- 
bishop Emmett  Carter  of  Toronto,  and 
the  retirement  of  Archbishop  Pocock. 
Father  Lawrence  Beal  passed  away 
during  the  Chapter  retreat  and  Father 
Gerry  Doyle  passed  away  during  the 
final  week. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  June’ 27th,  we 
held  a banquet  in  honor  of  the  new 
and  old  General  Councils.  Once  again. 
His  Grace,  Archbishop  Pocock  hon- 
ored us  with  his  presence.  In  his  short 
talk  he  told  us  that  he  was  thoroughly 
enjoying  his  retirement  and  of  the  fact 
that  he  could  not  quite  get  used  to  not 
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Fr.  John  Maurice  receives  the  Bene  Merenti  citation  and  Papai  blessing  from  His 
Grace,  Archbishop  Pocock. 


ety.  They  called  us  to  a new  vision  of 
our  work  and  to  a new  concept  of  the 
Church  and  mission.  The  1978  Chap- 
ter reaffirmed  the  directions  of  ‘68 
and  74.  We  are  to  continue  serious 
experimentation  with  a program  that 
involves  the  laity  and  could  possibly 
lead  to  a change  in  the  very  nature  of 
S.F.M.  While  safeguarding  the  direc- 
tions from  Rome,  we  made  it  clear 
that  we  stand  for  a democratic  process 
in  government.  Authoritarianism  is  for 
us  a thing  of  the  past.  We  reaffirmed 
our  vision  of  a world  based  on  what  is 


right  and  just  and  re-dedicated  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  Social  Justice  — 
seeing  it  as  essential  to  God’s  Kingdom 
here  on  earth. 

The  Chapter  accomplished  other 
things  as  well.  We  remembered  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  Soweto  up- 
risings in  South  Africa  and  pledged  our 
solidarity  with  the  black  people  of 
that  country  in  their  struggle  for  dig- 
nity and  justice.  We  also  remembered 
the  martyrdom  of  a brother,  Fr.  Art 
MacKinnon,  who  was  murdered  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  June  22, 

(continued  on  page  36) 
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‘Towards  Jn 

AUDIO  VlSU/ 


IMMIGRATION  - FOR  BREAD  AND  HOPE 

Gives  a broader  understanding  of  why  people  leave  their  home- 
land in  search  of  a better  life.  Examines  immigration  to  Canada 
as  well  as  the  movement  of  Canadians  within  their  own  country. 
(25  min.  Rental  only) 


MULTINATIONALS  - GUESS  WHO’S 
COMING  TO  BREAKFAST 

The  activities  of  Gulf  and  Western,  especially  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  arc  examined.  Raises  some  basic  questions  re  the 
operations  of  a multinational  in  a developing  country.  (25  min. 
slide  presentation,  Purchase  Price  $63.00,  Filmstrip  $24.00) 


BANKS  - BANKING  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA 

This  audio-visual  surveys  North  American  bank  loans  to  this! 
mineral  rich  country,  where  apartheid  is  the  order  of  the  day.-; 
The  effect  of  these  loans  on  the  majority  of  the  population  \s[ 
demonstrated.  (22  min.  slide  presentation.  Purchase  Price} 
$63.00,  Filmstrip  $24.00) 

NUCLEAR  ARMS  AND  NUCLEAR  POWER  - THE  LASTt 
SLIDESHOW  ■ 

Asks  some  basic  questions  about  the  arms  race  and  the  use  of  the 
atom  for  producing  electric  energy.  A powerful  message  calling! 
for  a response  from  all  concerned  citizens.  (21  min.  slide  preseni 
tation.  Purchase  Price  $63.00,  Filmstrip  $24.00)  I 
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ice  For  All’ 

)UCATION  AIDS 

FOOD  - SHARING  DAILY  BREAD 

An  audio-visual  presentation  of  the  1974  Canadian  Bishops’ 
Message  about  the  responsible  management  of  food.  (16  min. 
slide  presentation,  Purchase  Price  $50.00,  Filmstrip  $17.00) 

SHARING  GLOBAL  RESOURCES 

A provocative  look  at  how  the  earth’s  limited  resources  are  cur- 
rently managed  and  the  pressures  for  change  that  are  coming 
from  both  home  and  abroad. (46  min.  Rental  only) 

DEVELOPMENT  - DEPENDENCY  BY  DESIGN 

Centres  on  the  roots  of  underdevelopment  in  Latin  America  and 
brings  the  lesson  home  for  Canadians  as  it  also  looks  at  under- 
development of  our  Maritime  provinces.  Produced  by  the  Latin 
American  Working  Group.  (Purchase  Price  for  35  m.m.  slide  and 
tape  presentation  $100.  Rental  available) 

PARTICIPATION  - A SOCIETY  TO  BE  TRANSFORMED 

A 2-part  audio  visual  challenging  Canadians  to  reflect,  as  Cana- 
dians, on  the  issues  of  concern  in  Canada  today.  (35  mm  slide 
presentation,  2 carousels  — 11  min.  and  16  min.  Purchase  Price 
$125.00,  Filmstrip  presentation,  2 filmstrips.  Purchase  Price 
$60.00.) 

Rental  fee  for  all  A. V.s  1 week  $5.00  2 weeks  $7.50 

Send  inquiries  to; 

Multi-media  — Distribution, 

Mission  Information  Dept., 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M 1 M 1 M4 
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Superior  General,  Fr.  Ken  MacAu/ay,  giving  his  initial  address  during  the  Mass  o f 
thanksgiving. 


(continued  from  page  33) 

1965.  A telegram  of  appreciation  was 
sent  to  Art’s  parents  reminding  them 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  not  forgotten. 

On  Thursday,  the  final  day  of  our 
Chapter,  Fr.  Michael  O’Kane  inter- 
rupted proceedings  to  introduce  a 
privileged  motion,  the  result  of  an  arti- 
cle appearing  in  a Toronto  newspaper, 
the  Globe  and  Mail.  The  Globe  had 
reported  the  Massacre  of  38  Kekchi 
Indians  in  Panzos*,  a small  Guatemala 
town. 

*See  box,  page  30. 

The  Chapter  ended  as  it  began  with 
a concelebrated  Mass  with  what  I be- 
lieve is  the  largest  number  of  Scarboro 
priests  1 will  ever  witness  together  at 
one  time.  Father  MacAulay  reviewed 


what  was  accomplished  during  the  past 
eight  weeks  and  challenged  all  of  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  across  the  world  to 
work  together  with  him  in  making  the 
Society  a sign  of  Christian  unity  and  a 
more  faithful  witness  of  the  gospel. 

More  than  anything  else  the  Chap- 
ter was  a time  of  healing.  As  in  any 
family  we  have  our  differences  and 
perhaps  these  are  made  greater  because 
of  the  importance  each  of  us  attaches 
to  the  call  we  have  received.  Flowever, 
we  listened  and  learned  from  each 
other  and  closed  out  this  busy  time  in 
the  realization  that  we  are  brothers  — 
living  close  to  each  other,  eating  from 
the  same  table  and  partaking  with  the 
Lord  of  the  same  Eucharist.* 
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Tim  Ryan  speaks  at  the  dosing  dinner  of  the  basic  unity  among  Chapter  delegates. 


\l 

I 

I 

I 


i 

1 


I 


Soweto 

June  16,  1976. 


louring  the  Chapter  the  delegates  issued  the 
^^following  statement: 


“That  the  VI  General  Chapter  of  the  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Mission  Society  meeting  in 
session  on  the  16th  of  June,  1978,  wishes 
to  recognize  this,  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  Soweto  Uprisings  in  South  Africa.  We 
therefore  today  instruct  the  Treasurer  Gen- 
eral of  the  Society  to  dispose  of  what 
stocks  we  hold  in  DeBeers  Mining  of  South 
Africa. 

We  further  instruct  the  General  Council 
of  the  Society  to  see  that  all  proceeds  accru- 
ing from  this  sale  be  given  to  a group  or 
groups  who  are  struggling  to  win  equal 
rights  and  justice  for  the  black  people  of 
South  Africa. 

We  hope  that  this  symbol  of  our  solidar- 
ity with  the  struggle  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters  of  South  Africa  will  be  seen  as  an 
ongoing  commitment  to  be  with  them  in 
every  way  in  the  cause  of  justice.’ • 
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Prayer 


Prayer  was  very  much  a part  of  our  Chapter.  We  started  off  with  a Mass 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  we  ended  with  a Mass  of  Thanksgiving. 
Mass  was  held  every  day  in  our  Chapel  and  twice  a week  all  of  the  Chapter 
members  gathered  together  for  a special  Chapter  Mass. 

Each  of  the  65  sessions  began  with  prayer  and  oftentimes  we  inter- 
rupted heated  discussion  to  pray  and  cool  down  a bit.  When  we  made  very 
important  decisions  we  always  stopped  and  prayed  a bit  so  that  we  would 
make  them  with  His  help  and  in  His  name. 

On  one  occasion  Tom  Walsh,  a lay  member  who  is  working  in  Peru, 
spoke  on  the  theme  ‘Christ,  Light  of  the  World’  which  is  also  the  name  of 
the  parish  he  works  in,  in  Lima,  Peru.  Tom  felt  that  the  Light  of  Christ 
had  been  with  us  many  times  during  the  Chapter  and  he  expressed  it  in 
this  way. 

Where  the  presence  of  the  Light  of  the  World  has  been  felt  at  Chapter: 
— in  the  renewed  friendships  made  among  the  delegates 
— In  our  experience  with  Canada  again  and  the  SLM  headquarters 
— in  the  liturgical  celebrations  and  prayers 
— in  the  wisdom  and  shared  experience  of  senior  members 
— in  the  process  of  learning  felt  by  all 

— in  the  support  and  patience  being  demonstrated  by  community  liv- 
ing 

— in  the  death  of  two  of  our  members.  Lathers  Beal  and  Doyle 
— in  the  telegrams  of  Sharing  with  the  Pope,  George  Marskell  and  the 
family  of  Art  MacKinnon 

— in  the  courage  of  the  Society  to  take  risks  and  move  beyond  the  sta- 
tus quo 

— in  the  expressions  of  solidarity  with  Soweto,  the  task  forces  and 
third  world  developing  countries 
— in  the  departure  of  a Council  for  a newly  elected  Council 
— in  the  unanimous  votes  on  motions  and  the  debating  that  made  it 
possible. 

Lord,  we  have  felt  your  light  these  weeks  and  have  known  your 
strength.  In  being  faithful  to  this  Spirit  we  will  share  with  others  what  we 
have  experienced.  Please  give  us  the  courage  to  continue  this  mission. 
Amen.* 
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CHEC' 

YOUR 

EXPIF 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL  (416)  261-7135 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


OCTOBER  - 1978 


scarboro 

missions 


For  the  young 
and  old  of 
Latin  America, 
Puebla  offers  hope. 


Vol.  59,  No.  9 


October,  1978 


from  tlw?  Eclitoi* 


In  this  second  issue,  in  a series  of  three  commemorating  our  60th  anniver- 
"sary,  we  present  articles  on  all  of  our  missions  — from  the  Bahamas 
through  to  St.  Vincent.  Some  of  them  are  interviews;  some  are  taken  from 
the  reports  of  the  missions  given  during  our  May-June  Chapter;  some  were 
written  just  for  this  issue. 

Our  first  article  overshadows  all  the  rest  in  size  and  impact.  It  gives 
some  background  on  the  third  meeting  of  Latin  American  Bishops  which 
takes  place  this  month  in  Puebla,  Mexico.  Any  Catholic  interested  in  the 
direction  the  Church  is  going  to  take  will  be  looking  towards  Puebla  this 
month  where  a clash  between  the  theology  of  liberation  and  a more  tradi- 
tional theology  will  take  place. 

In  reading  some  background  material  for  the  article,  I was  saddened  by 
the  attitude  taken  by  authorities  of  the  Vatican  and  by  the  support  given 
to  the  opponents  of  liberation  theology.  CELAM  III,  or  Puebla  as  it  is 
usually  called,  is  a turning  point  not  only  for  the  Church  in  Latin  America 
but  for  the  universal  Church. 

Will  the  Bishops  gathering  at  Puebla  continue  to  be  a voice  for  their 
people  who  cry  out  for  justice  or  will  they  cause  their  Churches  to  turn  in 
on  themselves  and  away  from  the  needs  and  everyday  lives  of  their  people. 

Let  our  prayers  be  with  those  Bishops  this  month.* 
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Puebla 


‘During  the  decade  of  the 
1960’s  the  official  docu- 
ments of  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  communities 
(Vatican  II  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches)  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  struggle  to  achieve  a 
decent  existence  for  the 
suffering  majority  of 
mankind  had  become  a 
privileged  embodiment  of 
Christian  love  in  the 
contemporary  world.’ 


It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
*eyes  of  the  Christian  world  will  be  on 
the  city  of  Puebla,  Mexico  this  month. 
CELAM  III,  a Conference  of  all  Latin 
American  Bishops,  will  meet  in  Puebla 
to  discuss  the  theme  “Evangelization 
sin  the  present  and  the  future  of  Latin 
^America.” 

I Ten  years  ago  the  Latin  American 
Bishops  Conference  met  in  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Medellin  (me-da-jean)  un- 


derstood the  Church’s  mission  in  Latin 
America  to  be  within  the  reality  of 
Latin  America  itself  — a reality  of  mis- 
ery — oppression  — and  persecution. 
The  Conference  invited  theologians  to 
place  the  process  of  human  liberation 
at  the  core  of  their  Christian  reflec- 
tion. The  Bishops  of  Medellin  thus 
expressed  their  approval  of  and  belief 
in  a theology  that  sees  the  Gospel  as  a 
summons  to  the  struggle  for  justice. 
For  them  the  Gospel  is  a liberating 
power  that  involves  all  of  human  life, 
all  of  man  himself  and  all  of  his  cul- 
tures and  institutions.  The  age-old  sep- 
aration of  man  into  matter  and  spirit 
was  rejected  at  Medellin  and  the  Bish- 
ops called  on  the  Church  to  seek  its 
roots  among  the  people  and  to  con- 
cern itself  with  all  aspects  of  their 
lives. 

For  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lay  people,  religious,  priests  and  bish- 
ops who  live  and  work  with  the  poor 
and  exploited,  Medellin  confirmed 
their  belief  and  hope  in  the  God  who 
liberates  — who  is  at  work  in  the  heart 
of  a struggling  people. 

While  the  theology  of  Medeflin 
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received  wide  acceptance  there  are 
many  who  do  not  accept  it.  Opposi- 
tion within  and  without  Latin  America 
has  been  building  up.  The  Vatican  has 
appointed  Cardinal  Baggio  as  President 
of  CELAM  III.  While  he  is  assisted  by 
two  Latin  American  prelates,  he  is 
known  for  his  deep  suspicions  of  liber- 
ation theology.  Bishop  Lopez  Trujillo 
of  Bogota,  Colombia  and  Secretary 
General  of  CELAM  and  of  the  Puebla 
Conference  shares  Cardinal  Baggio’s 
suspicions.  Together  with  the  Belgian 
Jesuit,  Roger  Vekemans  (known  for 
his  links  with  the  CIA  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Allende  government  in 
Chile),  Trujillo  issued  a 214-page  docu- 
ment to  all  participants  who  will  come 
from  the  22  Latin  American  countries. 
This  preparatory  Document  for  Consul- 
tation was  meant  to  be  a directive  for 
the  Puebla  Conference.  It  was  rejected 
last  spring  by  Brazilian  and  Panama- 
nian bishops  and  has  had  dynamic  re- 
sistance among  the  bishops  of  Argen- 
tina, Mexico,  Venezuela  and  Costa 
Rica. 

The  Document  of  Consultation 
poses  the  chief  problem  In  a rather  dif- 
ferent and  quite  obtuse  way:  How  can 
the  Church  help  to  usher  the  modern 
urban-industrial  age  into  Latin  Amer- 
ica, without  letting  the  continent  suc- 
cumb to  the  forces  of  secularism? 

The  focus  of  the  Document  for 
Consultation  seems  in  harmony  with 
what  the  multinational  corporations 
are  planning  for  Latin  America  at  this 
time.  They  will  require  a stable  urban 
work  force,  industrial  rather  than  agri- 
cultural, producing  for  export  rather 
than  for  domestic  needs.  The  Docu- 
ment for  Consultation  makes  no  fun- 


damental criticism  of  the  dependent- 
capitalism  which  structures  the  exploi- 
tation of  Latin  American  people  and' 
resources.  Rather,  it  accepts  this  form' 
of  development  as  inevitable,  justifies 
it  in  principle,  and  then  asks  in  effect,' 
“How  can  this  be  done  with  the 
Church’s  help  and  without  damage  tos 
the  Church?’’  Because  secularism  grew 
out  of  the  urban-industrial  process,  the; 
Document  for  Consultation  assumes"^ 
that  this  European  and  North  Ameri-: 
can  problem  will  emerge  in  Latin 
America  too,  and  the  document  is 
asking  the  bishops  to  prepare  a strat- 
egy of  evangelization  to  combat  sec- 
ularism. 

Gustavo  Gutierrez,  the  Peruvian 
theologian  of  liberation,  comments: 
“The  text  sounds  as  if  it  is  preaching 
resignation.  The  contrast  is  a bitter 
one.  Although  the  poor  are  stripped  of 
everything  materially,  the  Church  pro- 
cures their  spiritual  wealth.’’ 

For  its  false  emphasis  on  spiritual 
values  divorced  from  — practically  in 
mockery  of  — real  conditions;  for  its 
failure  to  analyze  the  systemic  causes 
of  poverty,  much  less  denounce  them; 
for  the  support  it  offers,  at  least  Im^ 
plicitly,  to  international  capitalism  anc 
the  many  “national  security’’  regimes 
of  the  continent;  for  its  abstract  theo- 
logical focus  imported  from  North 
America  and  Western  Europe;  for  IL 
subtle  but  determined  attempt  tc 
repudiate  the  achievement  of  Medellin 
finally,  for  its  lack  of  humility  — foi 
all  these  reasons,  the  preparatory  Doc 
ument  of  Consultation  is  considerec 
totally  inadequate  and  even  dangerou: 
by  many  bishops,  theologians  anc 
members  of  the  Church. 
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The  Document  of  Consultation 
gave  one  reader  the  impression  that 
“Whenever  someone  tried  to  open  a 
door,  a hand  would  appear  out  of 
nowhere  to  shut  it.”  And,  “after  read- 
ing the  text,”  reported  a group  which 
studied  it  carefully,  “one  feels  a great 
sadness.” 

Since  1968,  Fr.  Vekemans  with  the 
help  of  very  wealthy,  conservative  and 
powerful  Church  organizations  in  Ger- 
many and  America  has  been  fighting 
Medellin  by  channeling  money  toward 
conservative  groups  in  Latin  America 
who  do  not  disturb  the  status  quo. 
Bishop  Trujillo  has  sent  books  pub- 
lished by  Vekemans  to  every  Latin 
American  bishop.  However,  “only  in 
Colombia”  notes  former  TIME  corres- 
pondent and  author,  Gary  MacEoin,“is 
there  a solid  almost  monolithic  episco- 
pal opposition  to  Medellin  — an  oppo- 
sition that  will  have  much  support  but 
also  a dynamic  resistance.” 

Last  year,  theologians  Karl  Rahner 
and  Johannes  Metz  issued  a statement 
In  which  they  denounced  the  tie-up 
between  the  conservative  Vekemans 
and  the  head  of  the  German  funding 
agency  Adveniat,  Bishop  Franz  Hengs- 
bach.  Rahner  feels  liberation  theology 
has  a right  to  exist  in  the  Church  al- 
though he  is  known  not  to  be  particu- 
larly sympathetic  towards  it. 

Caught  between  all  these  conflict- 


Poverty  leads  to  dejection  and  despair 
for  many  Third  World  men  and  the 
Church  at  Puebla  could  opt  to  stand 
with  them  and  for  them. 
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ing  influences,  Latin  America’s  bishops 
put  on  a brave  front  but  do  not  con- 
ceal their  disappointment.  On  a recent 
visit  to  Europe,  Cardinal  Evaristo 
Arns,  archbishop  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
complained  about  the  way  the  Roman 
curia  was  trying  systematically  to  dis- 
credit liberation  theology.  Anyone 
who  works  for  human  rights  is  likely 
to  be  labelled  “Communist.” 

Meanwhile,  Archbishop  Dorn  Held- 
er  Camara  of  Olinde  and  Recife  is  un- 
der travel  restrictions.  “I’m  not  free  to 
comment  at  this  time,”  he  said,  “but 
when  the  time  comes  I will  speak  the 
truth.  When  it  comes  out.  It  will  be  an 
awkward  truth.” 

Because  the  Church’s  responsibili- 
ties are  so  grave  at  this  time,  Segundo 
Galilea  has  hope  for  the  Puebla  confer- 
ence. “We  are  really  in  an  hour  of 
God.  And  in  the  hour  of  God,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  with  a little  humility  on 
our  part,  surpasses  all  expectations.” 

Even  now  some  theologians  expect 
the  unhappy  text  of  the  Document  for 
Consultation  not  only  to  provoke  dis- 
cussion but  also  to  raise  consciousness 
at  all  levels  of  the  Church. 

There  is  a continuous  path  running 
from  the  deliberations  at  Rio  in  1955 
through  Vatican  II  to  the  creed  of  the 
Medellin  fathers:  “We  believe  in  God, 
in  people,  in  the  values  and  the  future 
of  Latin  America.”  Puebla  should  be 
another  milestone,  not  a detour,  along 
this  road. 

Speaking  directly  to  the  bishops’ 
council,  Helder  Camara  prayed  a pro- 
phetic warning:  CELAM,  history  is  in- 
exorable, and  God  will  call  us  to  ac- 
count for  the  graces  he  has  given  us.” 

During  a recent  meeting,  members 
of  Christian  Communities  in  Canada 
prepared  a letter  which  they  addressed 


to  the  People  of  Latin  America  andji 
sent  to  the  bishops  meeting  at  Puebla.J 
Here  are  some  excerpts:  $ 

“We  have  been  told  of  the  ‘uncer-: 
tainty,  pain,  sadness,  hunger,  humilia- 
tion, persecution  and  insults  to  the: 
dignity  of  the  human  being’  that  you 
are  suffering  in  Latin  America.  We 
recognize  that  our  situation  in  Canada 
is  not  as  grave..  Nevertheless  we  want 
you  to  know  that  we  see  a commonal-' 
ty  in  our  struggles  for  justice  because 
we  are  victims  of  similar  structures  of 
domination  and  dependence.  At  Me- 
dellin your  bishops  taught  us  that: 

Our  countries  (are)  dependent  on  a 
centre  of  economic  power,  around 
which  they  gravitate.  For  this  rea- 
son our  nations  frequently  do  not 
own  their  goods,  or  have  a say  In 
economic  decisions  affecting  them. 
As  Canadians  we  recognize  that 
some  corporations  based  in  Canada  ex- 
ploit Latin  America  and  deny  you  con-j 
trol  over  your  own  destiny.  As  Chris-; 
tians  we  join  you  In  opposing  this 
injustice.  At  the  same  time  Canada  is 
dependent  on  the  same  centre  of  eco- 
nomic power  as  is  most  of  Latin  Amer-| 
ica.  Our  struggle  to  liberate  ourselves 
from  this  dependence  is  one  way  in 
which  we  can  struggle  in  solidarity 
with  you.”  I 

The  letter  went  on  to  talk  of  such 
common  Latin  American  and  Cana- 
dian problems  as  Resource  Develop- 
ment, Food  and  Hunger,  Native  Peo- 
ples, the  increasing  Economic  Crisis 
and  finally,  oppression  in  the  name  of 
National  Security.  * 

The  letter  ended  in  the  hope  thai 
Puebla  “will  be  a step  forward,  ar 
expression  of  closer  fidelity  to  th(| 
Word  of  God  and  to  the  cry  and  strug' 
gle  of  the  Latin  American  people.”* 
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Bahamas 


Building 

a 

Bahamian 

Church 


When  we  hear  about  the  Bahamas 
we  conjure  up  all  kinds  of  images 
of  happy,  fun-loving  people  enjoying  a 
spectacular  vacation  in  the  sunny 
South.  Vacationing  in  the  Bahamas  Is  a 
regular  event  for  an  increasing  number 
of  Canadians.  But  how  many  of  us 
stop  to  think  about  the  Bahamian  peo- 
ple and  their  life  situation?  And  what 
about  the  Church  in  the  Bahamas? 

A referendum  on  the  Constitution 


of  the  country  has  sparked  some  letter 
writing  to  newspaper  editors  and  some 
of  these  have  come  from  clergy.  In- 
cluded among  these  letters  was  one 
from  a Bahamian  theologian  presently 
studying  in  the  United  States,  Stephen 
E.  Plakaris.  Mr.  Plakaris,  a Roman  Cath- 
olic, says  he  speaks  as  a concerned  the- 
ologian and  says  that  he  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  role  of  the  ‘communi- 
ty of  believers’  in  the  socio-political 
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life  of  the  Bahamas. 

Referring  specifically  to  letters 
written  by  two  clergymen,  Mr.  J’lakaris 
notes  the  fact  that  they  spoke  as  con- 
cerned individuals  and  neither  of  them 
spoke  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
Churches.  He  counters:  “As  people 
seriously  seeking  to  reflect  the  justice 
of  God  In  our  day-to-day  situations,  It 
is  important  for  us  to  realize  that  we 
speak  as  parts  of  a body  and  not  as 
separate  entities.  As  a body,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  any  important  deci- 
sion that  affects  one  part  of  the  body 
cannot  be  made  in  the  individuality 
but  In  the  collectivity.  Perhaps  it  is 
time  for  the  Bahamian  Christian  Coun- 
cil to  flex  its  muscles?  Surely,  ‘Love’ 
soaked  in  reason  drives  but  all  fear?” 
After  making  this  statement,  the 
writer  directs  his  criticism  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  Before  making  his  major 
point,  Mr.  Plakaris  gives  a brief  outline 
of  the  missionary  role  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Bahamas  up  to  now  so 
that  the  present  position  of  the 
Church  may  be  better  understood. 
Seeking  to  explain  what  he  terms  the 
almost  static  condition  of  Catholicism 
among  Bahamians  he  says  it  has  yet  to 
become  a truly  black  institution,  one 
that  belongs  to  the  people.  He  says 
that  It  still  radiates  the  impression  of 
being  a ‘foreign’  religion  serviced  pri- 
marily by  outsiders,  to  which  only  the 
privileged  few  belong.  He  says: 

“The  neo-colonialistic  and  paternal- 
istic attitude  of  a majority  of  the 
clergy,  along  with  the  spectre  of 
white  missionaries  who  have  sacri- 
ficingly  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
‘coloured’  and  to  the  ‘poor’,  has 
kept  the  average  Bahamian  Catholic 
at  a distance.  . .Hence  the  average 


Bahamian  Catholic  has  never  con- 
sidered the  survival  and  growth  of 
Catholicism  as  his  responsibility.  It 
is  taken  for  granted  that  the  foreign 
priests  and  nuns,  together  with 
their  charitable  friends,  will  always 
be  there.” 

Evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  no- 
ticeable absence  of  adolescents  and 
young  adult  Catholics  from  Sunday 
services  and  parish  activities.  Lack  of  a 
definite  display  of  confidence  in  the 
laity  to  manage  ecclesiastical  affairs  is 
also  cited. 

Mr.  Plakaris  speaks  of  silence  In  the 
face  of  a host  of  medical,  political  and 
racial  evils  facing  the  Christian  com- 
munity. He  also  makes  reference  to 
the  traditional  stance  of  institutional 
Churches  aligning  themselves  with  the 
oppressors  at  the  expense  of  the  weak 
and  dispossessed. 

Softening  up  his  indictment  a bit, 
Mr.  Plakaris  makes  allowance  In  the 
light  of  the  possibility  of  deportation 
and  the  cancellation  of  work  permits 
to  outspoken  persons.  However,  he 
continues  his  point:  “As  Christians  we 
are  liberated  from  sin,  yet  we  continue 
to  engage  in  selfishness  and  injustices. 
While  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Chris- 
tian politics,  there  are  Christians  in 
politics.  If  we  say  we  are  a Christian 
people  we  have  no  excuse  for  not  liv- 
ing up  to  the  call  of  Christ.” 

Nine  days  after  this  letter  appeared 
in  the  newspaper  Bishop  Anthony 
Dickson,  leader  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communities  in  Barbados  and  St.  Vin- 
cent, was  quoted  as  issuing  a call  for  an 
austere  lifestyle  as  a means  of  tackling 
growing  economic  problems  in  the,| 
regions  and  the  world.  In  a broadcast 
message  he  said  that  “the  fight  against 
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Msgr.  Preston  Moss  is  one  of  the  black  leaders  of  today  *s  Catholic  Church  in  the 
\^Bahamas. 


1 


jWorld  injustice  demanded  construction 
^of  a ‘society  of  sufficiency’.  He  said  an 
austere  lifestyle  was  necessary  for  sur- 
!vival,  and  warned:  “It  will  be  adopted 
if  we  Christians  voluntarily  live  it  as 
the  Gospel  demands.  If  not,  it  could 
very  well  be  forced  on  us  by  a totali- 
tarian state,  which  will  maintain  it  at 


the  cost  of  personal  freedom  and  the 
highest  personal  values.’’ 

Like  ourselves,  the  Bahamian  peo- 
ple are  being  called  to  work  towards  a 
“transformation’’  of  their  society.  The 
call  to  a change  of  lifestyle  has  a famil- 
iar ring.  Our  own  Canadian  bishops 
have  issued  this  same  call.* 
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Fr.  Terry  O Sullivan  talks  to  some  of  the  community  leaders  he  is  helping  to 
develop  in  Brazil. 


The 


Brazil 


Grood 


Terry  O’Sullivan,  SFM 


Life 


of  a 


|here  is  a popular  concept  of  a mis-j 
* sionary  as  a poor,  suffering,  hard 
done  by  soul  who  gives  up  everything 
to  help  those  poor,  underprivileged 
natives  in  another  country.  He’s  a 
hero,  though  nobody  understands 
why,  doing  what  no  one  else  would 


Misslonarn 
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ever  dream  of  doing.  Now  in  my  case, 
I’m  not  sure,  I’m  not  sure  if  I’m  a hero 
or  considered  crazy  when  I smilingly 
say,  “Can’t  wait  to  get  out  of  here 
(Canada)  and  back  to  the  Amazon 
(Brazil).’’  The  look  on  my  friends’ 
faces  is  usually  one  of  disbelief. 

Now  my  mother  looks  worried  — 
sounds  it  too  — when  I return  home  at 
roughly  140  lbs.  {SIV2').  In  two 
months  I’ve  gained  20  lbs.  Now  most 
people  tell  me  that  that  proves  I don’t 
get  enough  to  eat  in  Brazil.  Not  true. 
I stuff  myself  in  Brazil  but  the  heat 
and  the  basic  foods  keep  me  slim.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I don’t  have  the  Cana- 
dian fear  of  weight  and  over-eating.  I 
eat  extra  to  keep  up  my  weight! 

My  father,  a bio-chemist,  insisted 
that  I get  myself  checked  for  parasites 
(worms).  The  specimens  indicate  that  1 
don’t  have  anything  special.  That  only 
proves  that  the  medicine  I took  down 
South  works.  So  what’s  the  worry? 
Parasites  in  the  Amazon  are  like  sun- 
burns in  summer.  Be  careful  and  you 
don’t  burn  too  much.  If  you  do,  put 
on  the  ointment. 

My  house  may  not  be  as  good  as 
yours  but  it  keeps  the  rain  out  and  lets 
the  cool  river  breeze  in.  I don’t  have  a 
bed  to  rest  my  bones,  but  I do  have  a 
hammock  to  lull  me  to  sleep.  I don’t 
have  a big  car  with  air  conditioning, 
stereo  and  reclining  bucket  seats,  but  I 
do  have  a 13-meter  house  boat  with  a 
Japanese  25  h.p.  marine  diesel. 

If  I had  to  cook  for  myself  I’d 
starve  to  death  or  become  sick  of  eggs, 
egg  sandwiches  and  spaghetti.  However, 
I do  have  a cook  who  cleans  my  house 
and  on  top  of  that  washes  my  clothes. 
I admit  that  the  diet  is  fish  and  rice, 
rice  and  fish,  but  fine  fish.  A big  fresh 
fish  with  big  bones  done  over  an  open 


fire  seasoned  with  salt  is  food  for  a king. 

Work?  Do  I work?  Yes!  What  do  I 
do?  Everything!  Sure,  I say  Mass,  bap- 
tize children,  visit  the  sick  and  do  as 
any  parish  priest  in  Canada.  Besides, 
we  train  catechists,  lay  ministers,  local 
leaders  in  the  district  and  small  com- 
munities — the  president,  the  vice-pres- 
ident, the  treasurer,  the  secretary,  the 
first-aid  “nurses’’.  We  hold  “bull  ses- 
sions’’ all  over  to  help  the  people 
reflect  on  their  situation  — religious, 
political,  social,  economic,  agricultur- 
al. We  participate  in  the  daily  struggle 
for  survival  and  encourage  the  people 
to  become  as  God  states  in  Genesis 
‘masters  of  the  universe’,  and  not  as  is, 
victims  in  the  hands  of  a small  few. 
This  I do  in  17  communities. 

A bullet  in  the  head?  you  ask.  Tor- 
ture? Do  the  political  authorities  get 
upset  with  the  foreigners  helping  the 
people  to  see  it  as  it  is?  Upset  they  get. 
A bullet  in  the  head  is  most  unlikely. 
The  worst  would  be  a rather  lengthy 
interrogation  and  a ride  to  the  airport. 
No,  a missionary  doesn’t  get  such  a 
glorious  crown  as  martyrdom.  He  just 
gets  kicked  out.  To  die  would  be  easy 
and  that’s  not  why  I’m  a missionary. 
To  be  a missionary  is  to  see  a child  die 
and  know  that  because  you  saw,  felt 
and  suffered  that  death,  other  children 
might  live.  To  be  a missionary  is  to  be 
despised  by  power  and  because  of 
that,  walk  with  an  oppressed  people  to 
freedom.  To  be  a missionary  is  to  cele- 
brate God’s  presence  in  a suffering 
people  and  know  that  God  is  with 
these  people,  the  suffering  and  joy  of  a 
people.  It  is  to  dance,  to  cry,  to  sing, 
to  shout,  to  share,  to  hope,  to  despair, 
to  have  faith,  to  eat,  to  starve,  to  live. 
Now  that’s  exciting  and  that’s  why 
missionaries  have  such  a good  life.* 
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Canada 


All 

Interview 

with 
Ft*.  John 
Fullerton 

Fr.  Fullerton  is  working  among  the  Latin  Americans  in 
Toronto.  He  worked  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for  20  years 

and  is  fluent  in  Spanish. 


Sr.  Doris  McMullin,  c.s.m.  Cather,  what  part  of  Toronto  do  you 

■ work  in? 

I work  in  the  northwest  section, 
west  of  Downsview,  but  spend  a good 
deal  of  my  time  at  the  Latin  American 
Centre. 

Is  there  a particular  Latin  American 
group  that  uses  the  Centre  more  than 
others? 

I’d  say  the  biggest  group  would  be 
the  Ecuadoreans.  There  are  10,000 
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Ecuadorians  in  Toronto.  They  started 
to  come  five  or  six  years  ago. 

And  how  are  they  getting  along  in 
Canada? 

Most  survive.  Others  find  it 
difficult.  The  last  six  months  there’s 
been  a lot  of  unemployment.  They’re 
the  first  ones  to  be  let  out  as  jobs 
become  scarce. 

Perhaps  we’d  better  get  back  to 
your  work.  Father,  what  does  your 
ministry  consist  of? 

Well  it  all  started  for  me  three  years 
ago  in  September.  I was  working  at  a 
Latin  American  mission  downtown  for 
about  a month.  I heard  there  was  a 
large  group  in  the  northwest  area  and 
one  lady  came  in  for  a marriage  in- 


struction one  day  and  I said,  well  may- 
be the  next  time  I’ll  go  out  to  your 
apartment.  So  I went  out  there  and 
gave  her  and  her  fiance  an  instruction 
and  asked  if  there  were  more  Latin 
Americans  in  the  building.  She  gave 
me  a list  of  names  and  there  happened 
to  be  22  and  I went  and  visited  them 
all. 

That’s  taking  the  Church  to  the 
people,  isn’t  it  Father? 

Pretty  well.  Then  I started  out  to  a 
number  of  high-rises  in  the  area.  I just 
went  from  one  to  another,  looking  at 
the  board  in  the  lobby  of  the  apart- 
ment buildings,  picking  out  the  Latin 
American  names,  which  wasn’t  too  dif- 
ficult, and  going  around  knocking  on 
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doors. 

Were  you  well  received  by  every- 
body? Did  you  have  any  bad  exper- 
iences? 

One  or  two  — they  weren’t  really 

bad.  They  just  said  they  weren’t 
interested. 

You  reached  out  to  very  many  peo- 
ple, I’m  sure  you  met'many  problems. 

Yes,  most  of  them  have  problems, 
so  I just  speak  to  them  — leave  my 
card.  I let  them  know  we  have  Mass 
with  a little  group  of  their  own  people. 
Now,  I guess  there’s  about  100  come 
on  Sunday.  Last  year  I started  a sec- 
ond Mass  at  St.  Augustine’s  Church, 
which  is  in  the  jane  and  Steeles  area. 
These  Masses  are  in  Spanish.  And  this 
is  the  second  Mass  we  have  on  Sunday. 
I don’t  have  too  big  a crowd  there.  But 
I think  I started  with  five  and  it’s  gone 
to  about  60  that  come  to  Mass  every 
Sunday.  Incidentally,  St.  Augustine’s, 
which  is  the  parish  where  I am  saying 
Mass,  has  two  Masses  in  English  and 
now  one  in  Spanish. 

Do  you  still  go  around  to  the  apart- 
ment buildings  Father? 

I still  go  around  but  not  as  much  as 
I would  like  to.  We’ve  reached  the 
stage  now  where  there  are  more  people 
coming  to  the  Centre  and  so  I don’t 
have  as  much  time  to  visit  as  I’d  like 

to. 

Getting  back  to  the  problems,  I 
think  one  of  the  big  things  is  that 
they’re  making  more  money  now  than 
they  ever  did  in  their  lives  and  then 
they  just  don’t  know  how  to  handle  it. 
There’s  a big  need  for  some  counsel- 
ling on  how  to  handle  their  finances. 
They’re  victims  for  the  first  salesman 
that  comes  along. 

Another  thing,  credit  is  so  easy  to 
get.  They  see  a colour  television  set 


which  they  don’t  own  and  which  they  i 
can  get  for  a very  small  down  pay-  i 
ment,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  | 
they’re  right  up  to  their  neck  in  debt.  ! 
Metro  Toronto ‘has  a very  good  credit  i 
counselling  service  in  Toronto  and  we  i 
do  use  their  services. 

What  about  the  young  people  from  j 
these  families  that  you  deal  with?  How  | 
are  they  getting  along?  i 

Well,  actually  the  families  we  have 
are  very  young  families.  We  wouldn’t 
have  too  many  teenagers  as  yet.  We’ll 
start  getting  them  in  another  two  or 
three  years.  ; 

What  prompted  them  to  leave  their  j 
country  — mostly? 

I’d  say  for  most  of  them  it  would! 
be  for  economic  reasons.  They  felt! 
they  could  get  along  better  economi-l 
cally  up  here.  j 

What  level  of  education  do  these 
people  have? 

Generally  speaking  most  of  them! 
would  have  grade  school.  Some  off 
them  high  school.  | 

What  kind  of  jobs  would  they  bei 
going  for?  i 

Factory  jobs  and  there  is  quite  ai 
number  of  them  in  the  janitorial  busi-! 
ness  — cleaning  buildings,  etc.  | 

Do  both  the  husband  and  wife; 
work?  i 

Practically  in  every  case,  just  to! 
stay  alive  — to  meet  their  bills. 

How  do  you  think  the  children  are, 
doing?  ; 

They  are  doing  well.  I think  one  ofj 
the  problems  is  that  there’s  a lack  of! 
communication  between  the  parents! 
and  the  children.  Once  they  get  to, 
school  they  learn  English  quickly  and|' 
get  a better  understanding  of  oun 
country  and  culture  and  they  leave  the: 
parents  behind.* 
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We  invite  you  to  share  in  our 
mission  as  a Priest  or  Lay  Person. 


^ The  life  of  a Scarboro  Missionary  is  based  on 
~ the  conviction  that  the  value  of  each  individual 
BB  person  surpasses  the  most  sophisticated  technical 
£ accomplishments.  We  are  convinced  that  only  in 
n Christ  does  the  mystery  of  man  take  on  light. 


Please  send  me  more  information. 
Name 


Address. 
Age 


Education 


Mail  to;  Formation-Education  Department 


Scarboro  Missions, 


Fr.  Gerry  Donovan  lis- 
tens to  the  tune  of  a ’ 
home-made  guitar. 


Father  Donovan,  how  many  people  are 
in  your  parish? 

Around  31,000  — Haitians,  peo- 
ple from  the  Virgin  Islands,  from 
the  Dutch  islands,  and  from  the  En- 
glish-speaking islands.  In  other  words, 
you  have  several  cultural  groups.  A lot 
of  the  Haitians  come  for  the  sugar  har- 
vest and  then  go  back  to  Haiti.  There 
is  a big  sugar  mill  in  Consuelo  formerly 
owned  by  the  Americans.  Until  1958 
when  the  Government  bought  it,  the 
Americans  were  the  ones  that  brought 
in  all  the  people  from  the  Dutch  is- 
lands and  the  English-speaking  islands, 
most  of  them  technicians.  The  Hai- 
tians were  brought  over  to  do  the  man- 
ual work  of  cutting  the  cane.  Now, 
however,  since  the  Dominicans  took  it 
over  most  of  the  employees  in  manage- 
ment are  Dominicans. 

Is  the  sugar  industry  big  in  your 
part  of  the  Dominican  Republic? 

Yes,  it’s  very  big  and  there  are 
many  problems  connected  with  it.  The 
Government  owns  eight  or  nine  sugar 
mills  and  around  these,  and  other  pri- 
vately owned  mills,  there  is  a great 
deal  of  poverty.  Everything  that  is  un- 
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Fr.  Gerry  Donovan  works  in 
the  parish  of  Consuelo  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  He  has  been  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  24 
years.  We  present  a short 
synopsis  of  an  interview  with 
Fr.  Donovan  conducted  by 
Sr.  Doris  McMuHin,  c.s.m. 
We  have  chosen  questions 
concerning  sugar  and  short- 
ened the  answers  given  by 
Fr.  Donovan. 


Editor's  Note: 


Dondnican  Republic 


$ugar  Cane 


desirable  seems  to  go  along  with  the 
sugar  industry  — poverty  — lack  of 
education  — malnutrition  — broken 
homes -prostitution  -venereal  disease 
— you  name  it. 

Do  the  workers  have  unions? 

Very  few  unions  exist  and  the 
workers  cannot  seem  to  get  them  start- 
ed. Even  the  ones  that  are  started  are 
useless  as  the  sugar  mill  buys  off  the 
I union  leaders.  There  are  some  good 
men  but  they  are  powerless.  For  exam- 
ple, the  mill  owns  all  the  land  or  most 
of  the  land.  The  mill  owns  a lot  of 
houses  as  well.  Another  problem  is 
that  the  Dominicans  do  not  cut  the 
cane  themselves.  They  leave  it  up  to 
the  Haitians  and  the  Government  is 
not  too  concerned  about  these  migrant 
workers. 

Why  don’t  the  Dominicans  cut  the 
cane  themselves? 

Well,  there  is  a trend  developing  to 
get  more  Dominicans  to  do  this  job. 
i But  it’s  very  hard  work  and  the  wages 
are  very  low.  In  fact  Gulf  and  Western 
are  said  to  pay  the  highest  wages  and 
their  wage  scales  are  highly  question- 
: able.  With  improvement  in  the  wages 


the  Dominicans  are  becoming  more  in- 
volved, despite  a stigma  attached  to 
cutting  the  cane.  Besides,  some  of  the 
mills  actually  produce  500  tons  of 
sugar  a day  and  there  is  plenty  of  pro- 
fit to  pay  a just  wage.  Also,  we  are 
trying  to  show  our  people  that  to  cut 
cane  — make  cement  blocks  — shovel 
gravel  — is  not  below  their  dignity. 
That  it  is  honorable  work. 

I hear  there  is  a land  problem,  as 
well,  connected  with  sugar. 

Yes,  the  history  of  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island  where  the  sugar  is  found, 
is  a history  of  people  losing  their  land. 
A family  would  live  on  land  for  two  or 
three  generations,  a company  would 
buy  it  for  sugar  cane.  The  man  is  either 
forced  into  selling  it  or  it  is  taken.  He 
loses  his  land  anyway.  This  breaks  up 
the  whole  family  structure.  I know 
one  case  down  there,  this  man  lost  his 
land  — he  had  a nice  farm  and  it  was 
taken  from  him  and  he  went  out  of  his 
mind.  This  kind  of  thing  reflects  on 
the  people.  They’ve  lost  their  faith  in 
humanity.  They  get  in  a bind  and  they 
cannot  untie  themselves.  When  will 
some  sort  of  justice  come  to  them?* 
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Gunfana 


A 

Convei'satlon 

with 
Fi‘.  Joe  loung 


Sr.  Doris  McMullin,  c.s.m. 

i 


Editor’s  Note: 


Father  Joe  Young  is  from  North  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia.  His  first 
overseas  assignment  was  Guyana  and  with  the  exception  of  two 
years  spent  in  the  Bahamas,  he  has  continued  to  work  in  that 
country.  The  60 ’s  and  70’s  have  been  years  of  change  in 
Guyana  and  Fr.  Joe  has  first-hand  experience  in  some  of  these 
changes.  During  his  stay  at  Headquarters  while  attending  the 
VI  General  Chapter  of  the  Society  as  the  regional  delegate 
he  talked  about  his  work  in  Guyana. , 


1 

I 

iii 


I 
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First  of  all,  the  indigenization  of  the 
Guyanese  Church,  that  is  the  building 
up  of  the  local  Church,  has  high  priority 
for  the  members  of  the  Scarboro  team. 
Positive  steps  have  been  taken  in  that 
direction  over  the  past  three  to  four 
years  with  emphasis  being  placed  on  a 
leadership  training  program. 

The  program  includes  a number  of 
parishes  with  lay  leaders  representing 
I the  various  parishes  meeting  in  one 
central  parish  for  classes  and  instruc- 


tion. The  program  has  reached  a cer- 
tain plateau  and  further  development 
will  depend  on  some  decisions  on  the 
part  of  the  Bishop. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  various  par- 
ishes that  priests  want  the  lay  people 
to  have  a more  meaningful  role  in  the 
Church.  This  means  that  they  want 
them  to  become  more  than  deacons  or 
‘mini-priests’.  It  means  that  they  want 
them  to  be  more  than  just  readers, 
distributors  of  Communion  or  even 


The  Church  offers  some  help  in  the  solution  to  Guyana’s  racial  problems. 
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being  catechists.  There  is  some  indica- 
tion that  they  are  experiencing  a call 
to  something  beyond  that.  They  want 
to  become  more  involved  in  the  life  of 
the  parish  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  at 
present  just  how  this  can  come  about. 

Another  problem  we  have  was 
caused  by  the  new  Government  delib- 
erately scheduling  activities  for  the 
people  on  Sunday  on  a regular  basis. 
Because  attendance  at  government 
sponsored  activities  is  mandatory,  cat- 
echetical education  during  the  week 
was  tried  as  an  experiment.  The  result 
was  a better  response  even  than  Sunday 
classes. 

These  catechetical  courses  are  pre- 
pared in  the  main  catechetical  centre 
in  Georgetown,  Guyana’s  capital,  by  a 
Jesuit  priest  and  a local  lay  leader.  Ev- 
ery week  materials  are  circulated  to 
the  various  parish  centres.  These  con- 
sist of  a work  sheet  and  also  direction 
for  the  teacher.  The  program  encom- 
passes all  grades  up  to  age  14  and  most 
of  the  catechetical  teachers  are  women. 

At  present,  another  major  problem 
in  Guyana  is  the  effort  that  is  being 
made  by  the’  Government  to  change 
the  Constitution.  The  Government 
wishes  to  insert  a clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution which  will  give  a two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  parliament  the  power  to 
change  anything  within  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  would  mean  that  they  would 
never  have  to  go  to  the  people  again 
with  a referendum,  and  they  would  not 
even  have  to  have  elections.  According 
to  the  present  Constitution,  elections 
are  due  in  October. 

There  is  strong  opposition  to  this 
effort  of  the  Government  and  even 
some  violence.  The  Church  is  In  the 
forefront  of  this  opposition,  along  with 
the  opposition  party.  However,  the 


Government  still  seems  to  have  the  sup- 1 
port  of  the  people.  | 

The  Guyanese  Government  is  in  a fl- » 
nancial  bind  at  the  present  time  and  | 
does  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  pay  | 
for  imports.  As  a result  of  this,  for  the  ] 
last  six  months  people  have  had  to  line  i 
up  for  basic  foods  and  other  commodi-  j 
ties.  I 

A person  might  have  to  wait  in  llnel 
for  days  just  to  get  one  piece  of  soap. 
This  situation  Is  a source  of  unrest  along;  | 
with  the  matter  of  the  referendum  re|  i 
the  Constitution.  These  two  things;: 
might  lead  to  some  kind  of  violence.  J; : 
Politics  and  cricket  are  the  two  maini  | 
topics  of  conversation  among  the  peo-|  | 
pie  of  Guyana.  But  Guyana  has  a larger|  | 
problem  and  one  that  underlies  even | I 
the  political  — I speak  of  the  racial  prob-Ii 
lem.  Programs  which  are  put  on  by  thelj 
Government  on  Sundays  are  efforts  to  ;j 
bring  all  the  people  together.  It  is  a very,  [| 
positive  program  and  this  is  probably  ij 
the  only  way  to  overcome  this  racial  , 
problem.  Now  there  is  some  inter-mar-  | 
riage  and  more  interchange  among  the  J 
young.  Also,  Western  culture  is  making  j 
Inroads  into  the  Guyanese  society,  this  f 
being  for  better  or  for  worse. 

The  social  problems  are  the  most  ba-* 
sic  and  most  difficult  to  solve.  The 
Church  has  and  is  playing  its  part  in  i 
working  towards  a solution  and  will  | 
work  hand  in  hand  with  the  Govern-  ; 
ment  in  at  least  this  one  area.  Getting  ; 
back  to  the  problem  of  the  referen- 1 
dum,  I should  point  out  that  it  passed  ' 
unanimously.  However  sources  dis- 1 
agree  on  how  many  people  actually  ; 
went  out  and  voted.  The  Government  ; 
claims  an  over  90  per  cent  turnout,  | 
while  critics  who  had  people  watching! 
the  proceedings,  claim  a very  small  per-i 
centage  actually  voted.*  i 
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An  audio  visual  presentation  about  the  arms  race,  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  power. 


■Wi 


While  it  talks  about  power  and  the  super  powers,  it  presents 
a super  idea 

that  generates  hope.  (22  min.) 


fee:—  1 week  - $5.00 
^ 2 ^gg|^5  7.50: 

Purchase  price:  35  mm  slides,  plus  cassette  or  open  reel 


$63.00 

Film  strips,  plus  cassette  or  open  reel  — 

$24.00 


Write  to:  Multi-Media  (Distribution), 

Mission  Information  Dept., 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
SCARBOROUGH,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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Every  inch  of  space  is  used  in  this  crowded  Metropolis. 


HonsKons 


Fr.  Brian  Swords  — Paul  Fernier 


Paul:  Obviously,  as  one  of  Scarbo- 
ro’s  lay  missionaries,  I am  in  favour  of 
lay  membership.  One  thing  I have  found 
in  Hong  Kong:  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Church  is  very  clearly  divided  into  the 
clerical  group  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
lay  people  on  the  other.  Scarboro  can 
have  a prophetic  role  in  terms  of  the 
priests  and  lay  people  working  closely 
together  and  thus  show  unity  in  the 
Church.  The  more  we  delineate  by  say- 
ing: this  is  the  priest’s  role,  that  is  the 
lay  person’s  role,  the  more  we  harm 
the  Church. 

Brian:  The  danger  of  lay  people 
coming  into  a clerical  organization  is 
that  they  would  play  second  fiddle; 
that  they  would  be  priest-helpers,  and 


I don’t  think  this  is  helpful.  Also,  I 
think  if  we  are  to  properly  assess  the 
question  of  lay  membership,  we  have 
to  have  more  time  to  experiment  with 
it.  In  regard  to  lay  membership  differ- 
ent missions  and  even  individuals  with- 
in the  missions  put  in  requests  for  peo- 
ple to  work  with  them.  I don’t  think 
we  should  leave  it  up  to  the  regions 
to  indicate  collectively  that  they  want 
or  do  not  want  lay  members  with 
them.  . .but  that  the  individual  mem- 
bers within  the  region  should  be  able  to 
express  an  opinion  that  they  want  a per- 
son to  work  with  them,  and  I think  it 
would  be  helpful  for  the  lay  missionary 
to  have  a more  definite  job  description.  I 
Paul:  With  regard  to  what  you  are 
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Tlioughts 
on  Lag 
Membership 


Editor’s  Note: 

Fr.  Brian  Swords  has  been  in  Hong  Kong  since  1970.  Last  year  Paul  Fernier 
joined  him  as  Scarboro 's  first  lay  missionary  to  that  area.  They  are  living  in  a res- 
idential section  of  the  city  in  a middle  to  middle-upper  class  area.  They  have  two 
boarders  living  with  them,  one,  a Chinese  man,  and  one,  a Westerner.  Brian  is 
going  to  Hong  Kong  University  in  the  daytime  taking  a Masters  program  in  lin- 
guistics, and  at  night  teaching  at  Hong  Kong  University.  He  and  Paul  are  both 
teaching  English  to  a group  of  Chinese,  mostly  people  from  the  mainland,  one 
evening  a week  each.  They  celebrate  the  Eucharist  together  each  morning  and  this 
is  the  only  type  of  communal  prayer  they  have  together.  The  diocese  of  Hong 
Kong  is  fairly  stable.  The  Church  is  heavily  committed  to  schools,  hospitals  and 
other  institutions.  The  Catholics  number  200,000  out  of  a population  of  dl^mil- 
lion. 


just  saying,  it  seems  to  me  that  coming 
into  Hong  Kong  without  having  some- 
thing definite  to  look  forward  to  or  be 
involved  in  has  been  both  frustrating 
and  challenging  and  yet  very  growth- 
giving. Frustrating  in  the  sense  that  you 
don’t  know  exactly  where  you  are  go- 
ing and,  therefore,  the  indefiniteness 
is  kind  of  hard  to  handle.  Challenging 
in  the  sense  that  it  gives  one  the  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  exactly  what  is  to 
be  done,  the  opportunity  to  get  into 
the  type  of  work  that  you  would  like 
to  get  into.  The  freedom  in  that  is  ex- 
tremely important  too. 

Brian:  With  regard  to  Evangeliza- 
tion, ! think  it  is  the  role  of  Scarboro 
to  work  primarily  with  the  people  who 


have  not  effectively  heard  the  Good 
News.  To  be  present  among  them  and 
to  listen  and  to  learn  from  them  and 
when  the  time  comes  they  will  ask  us 
about  Christ.  I think  that  everything 
with  regard  to  the  Society  — questions- 
of  membership,  formation,  training, 
authority,  whatever  — has  to  follow 
from  our  duty  to  evangelize. 

On  Spirituality  — I think  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a specific  spirituality  for 
Scarboro.  We  have  to  develop  a type 
of  spirituality  which  is  in  keeping  with 
our  work  and  our  individual  develop- 
ment. I don’t  think  there  is  a spiritual- 
ity which  would  be  the  same  for  every- 
body for  all  times  and  all  places.* 
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Father,  you  have  a particular  interest 
in  Christian  Community.  Can  you  de- 
scribe briefly  what  you  think  a Chris- 
tian is? 

A Christian  is  one  who  accepts  the 
truth  that  God  is  Father,  that  Christ  is 
His  Son  our  saviour,  mediator  and 
brother.  This  is  basic  if  we  are  talking 
about  a ‘Christian’  as  distinct  from  a 
person  who  merely  subscribes  to  some 
of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Many  ‘pa- 
gans’ fit  into  this  category.  A Christian 
in  and  through  Christ  shares  all  things 
with  his  brothers.  Ideally  a Christian 
not  only  shares  all.  . .he  gives  all. 

What  do  you  think  ‘Christian  Com- 
munity’ is? 

I think  it’s  a sharing  with  one’s 
brothers  of  all  things,  save  evil.  Supply 
any  good  you  wish,  e.g.,  love,  forgive- 
ness, truth,  food.  . .anything.  It  is  shar- 
ing. It  is  always  understood  in  this  con- 
text that  God  the  Father  in  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  center  of  the 
Christian  Community. 

What  are  some  of  the  hopeful  signs 
in  the  Church  today? 

The  spirit  of  renewal,  of  self-exam- 


ination; the  revival  of  ‘ministries’  in  the 
Church,  lay  and  clerical;  the  move  to- 
wards decentralization  of  Church  au- 
thority; of  collegiality  in  decision  mak- 
ing; of  formation  of  smaller  and  basic 
Christian  communities;  of  recognition 
of  diversity  in  the  one  church  as  a nor- 
mal condition  and  most  of  all  the  re- 
discovery of  the  fact  that  the  Church 
is  not  the  Kingdom  of  God.  . .only  its 
agent. 

What  role  do  you  think  the  laity 
should  have  in  the  Church  today? 

That  of  a sharer;  one  recognized  in 
all  areas  of  Church  concern  as  an  equal 
among  brothers  and  sisters  and  given 
his  or  her  right  to  exercise  that  equality. 
A layman  or  woman  could  be  Pope.  All 
this  will  take  time  and  require  much  so- 
cial change.  The  layman  today  can  be- 
gin bringing  it  about. 

What  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
laity,  as  far  as  taking  their  rightful  place 
in  the  Church  is  concerned? 

Traditional  thinking  in  and  outside 
of  the  Church.  Society  in  general,  in  the 
West  especially,  will  have  to  modernize 
its  thinking  before  laymen  and  espe-; 
daily  women  will  be  given  equality  in^ 


Japan 


Sr.  Doris  McMulIln,  c.s.m. 


Conversatlo 

wit 
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the  Church.  The  ‘old’  think  in  the 
Church  is  as  common  now  among  laity 
as  among  clergy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  really  lived 
Christian  Community,  life  would  be 
much  more  beautiful.  Why  do  we  tend 
to  go  off  In  other  directions  looking  for 
what  we  think  are  “the  good  things  in 
life?” 

Christian  Community  like  true  so- 
cialism or  ideal  communism  demands 
real  equality,  true  sharing.  This  Chris- 
tian ‘level’  is  opposed  to  self  which 
finds  expression  in  the  world  in  seek- 
ing the  good  things  in  life  before  first 
seeking  the  Kingdom  which  brings  with 
' it  all  good  things  both  spiritual  and 
material.  People  generally  think  and 


mistakenly  so,  that  one  cannot  have 
both  God  and  the  really  good  things  in 
life. ..  In  short,  we  don’t  believe. 

Suppose  an  individual  is  really 
searching  for  real  Christian  Communi- 
ty living  and  it  doesn’t  seem  to  be  avail- 
able to  him/her.  What  can  that  person 
do? 

Start  their  own  Christian  Commu- 
nity. 

How  do  you  propose  to  gather 
around  you  a Christian  Community  in 
Japan? 

By  inviting  good  people  to  share 
with  me  and  with  Christ  which  is  the 
charter  of  all  and  any  Christian  com- 
munities. Hence  I and  they  will  begin 
with  nothing  except  a shared  belief  in 
the  Good  News.* 


Fr.  Frank  Hawk- 
shaw  is  working  to 
build  Christian 
community  in  a 
parish  in  Kiyose. 


>.  (ierrg  Bellg 
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~pie  International  Cooperative  Insti- 
" tute  was  founded  in  Panama  in  July, 
1963,  by  Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  S.F.M. 
Since  then,  twenty-five  1 00-day  courses 
have  been  held. 

ICI  is  a private,  non-profit,  educa- 
tional organization  that  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  creed,  race  or  sex  and 
which  operates  under  the  laws  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

The  buildings  consist  of  two  dormi- 
tories, which  will  accommodate  50  peo- 
ple each,  football  and  volleyball  facili- 
ties, a library,  a study  and  lecture  room, 
three  classrooms,  a recreation  section, 
a kitchen  and  dining  room,  and  finally 
some  offices  and  reception  rooms. 

Since  November,  1976,  the  Execu- 
tive Director  has  been  Fr.  Joe  McGuck- 
in,  SFM. 

ICI  defines  its  purpose  in  this  way. 
First  of  all  it  places  its  confidence  in 
those  who  wish  to  train  themselves  In 
order  to  collaborate  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ‘whole  person’  and  the  new 
society  and,  above  all,  to  safeguard  the 
values  and  rights  of  both  the  individual 
and  collective  spirits. 

ICI  proposes  to  revive  the  value  of 
the  community  spirit,  which  has  be- 
come defused  and  vague  because  of  the 
situation  of  domination  and  dependen- 
cy that  exists  in  Latin  America.  There- 
fore, ICI  aims  to  prepare  those  people 
who  might  act  as  stimulators  of  com- 
munity values  and  of  autonomy  and  of 
responsibility  in  the  search  for  social 
justice. 

This  primary  objective  of  ICI,  that 


T 


of  the  promotion  of  social  justice ' ; 
among  the  oppressed  sectors  of  Latin 
America,  is  accomplished  through  the 
action  of  cooperatives  (of  every  kind)^  ■ 
and  of  community  development  proj-  ■ 
ects. 

The  program  consists  of  two  basic 
courses  of  1 00  days  each.  During  these  [ 
courses  students  study  theory  and  par- 
take in  practical  experiences  In  the 
countryside.  They  travel  to  distant 
communities  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
country  where  they  live  with  the  local 
people  for  two  weeks,  analysing  and 
putting  into  practice  what  they  have 
learnt. 

The  following  kinds  of  people  are 
selected  for  the  programme:  farm  lead- 
ers, people  connected  with  coopera-  I 
tives,  farmers’  movements,  popular  as-  ^ 
sociations  and  trade  unions,  people  ' 
with  experience  in  working  with  the  ^ 
grass-roots,  people  who  wish  to  broaden  i 
their  vision  of  the  global  and  local  sit-  . 
uatlon.  I 

This  year  students  from  1 2 different  I 
countries  took  courses  in  the  following 
subjects:  Accounting;  Administration; 
The  economy  of  Latin  America;  Agri- 
cultural organizations  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca; The  political  organization  of  Latin 
America;  The  social  structure  of  Latin 
America;The  Indian  Peoples;The  struc-  . 
ture  of  social  communications  in  Latin  ^ 
America.  j 

Other  projects  are  planned  and  it  is  M 
hoped  that  the  Institute  will  continue  B 
to  be  a vehicle  of  change  throughout  I’ 
Latin  and  South  America.  The  gradu-  I 
ates  now  number  over  700.*  B 
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Father  Joe  saying  goodbye  to  two  of  the  students  as  they 
leave  from  I.C.I.  on  a field  trip. 


Peru 


Pastoral 

Involvement 


T/j/s  mission  chape!  reflects  the  poverty  of  the 

Peruvian  people. 


the  Peruvian  mission,  I faced  the 
problem  of  integrating  myself  into  par- 
ish work  structured  by  religious.  Being 
part  of  a team  of  eight  members,  it  is 
expected  that  apart  from  the  sacramen- 
tal ministry  all  of  us  would  share  in  va- 
rious pastoral  duties.  I could  see  during 
my  aculturation  year  many  possibili- 
ties to  begin  working.  It  was  in  con- 
fronting how  to  respond  to  the  actual 
pastoral  needs  that  opportunities  for 
me  to  become  involved  surfaced. 

Fortunately  other  team  members 
had  had  experience  in  developing  the 
line  of  pastoral  involvement  in  the 
parish  through  which  they  became 


Tom  Walsh 


person  actively  involved  in 
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aware  of  the  everyday  events  of  their 
people.  Because  of  this  they  could  re- 
flect in  groups,  in  the  light  of  their 
faith,  the  situations  they  encountered. 
With  the  team’s  encouragement  I stud- 
ied their  methods  and  began  to  join  in 
the  discernment  of  barrio  life.  I found 
my  economic  background  useful  so 
that  I too  could  contribute  to  a group 
and  participate  in  discovering  and  re- 
flecting on  our  particular  reality. 

Although  Initially  recognized  as  a 
priest  it  became  known  in  this  neigh- 
I borhood  of  4,000  that  I was  a lay  per- 
il son  and  like  the  priests  and  sisters  of 
ii  the  parish  I was  interested  in  the  mis- 
I sion.  I found  out  very  quickly  that  the 


children  had  a certain  idea  of  what  a 
pastoral  worker  is.  For  example,  the 
boys  on  the  football  field  wanted  me, 
as  a priest  had  done  previously,  to 
sponsor  them  and  be  the  team’s  God- 
father. This  meant  buying  them  uni- 
forms and  then  blessing  them.  I did  not 
want  to  be  identified  with  this  style  of 
ministry  and  explained  that  I was  glad 
to  see  them  getting  exercise  and  organ- 
izing themselves  but  that  this  was 
something  that  they  could  do  on  their 
own.  They  agreed  that  perhaps  my  time 
would  be  better  spent  with  their  broth- 
ers and  sisters  who  were  hurting  more 
than  they. 

Experiences  like  this  would  be  dis- 
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cussed  at  our  weekly  team  meetings. 
Because  we  work  in  different  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  barrio  it  is  at  these  times 
that  we  share  our  experiences  and  co- 
ordinate activities  for  the  coming  week. 
Mutual  activities  include  work  study 
days,  retreats  and  preparing  for  holi- 
days such  as  Christmas  and  the  Day  of 
the  Worker. 

This  involvement  amongst  a work- 
ing class  of  predominantly  poor  people 
was  a new  experience  which  caused  me 
to  reflect  quite  a bit  about  myself.  For 
example,  I came  to  respect  the  tremen- 
dous humanness  In  their  acts  of  generos- 
ity and  kindness.  I was  constantly  being 
outstepped  by  people  with  less  than  I 
had  in  the  giving  of  themselves.  I found 
in  their  sacrifices  a more  meaningful 
commitment.  I tried  to  understand 
their  faith  to  see  how  they  were  able 
to  so  commit  themselves.  Among  other 
things  the  parishioners  were  deepen- 
ing their  faith  by  participating  In  the 
study  days,  by  reflecting  in  small  groups 
on  common  concerns  and  by  joining  in 
acts  of  solidarity  against  the  injustices 
prevalent  in  their  poverty.  In  these 
testimonies  of  standing  up  to  be  coun- 
ted I witnessed  a commitment  that  I 
was  unaccustomed  to  seeing  in  Canada. 

I then  asked  myself  why  it  was  that 
they  are  more  committed,  truer  Chris- 
tians? Well,  I think  what  I am  learning 
in  Peru  is  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  that 
Christ  is  very  present  among  the  poor. 

The  Christians  in  the  barrio  were  tel- 
ling me  in  their  own  way  how  I was  to 
act  in  solidarity  with  them. 

I was  also  responding  to  the  pover- 
ty in  my  own  way.  Having  travelled  In 
over  60  countries  I had  seen  suffering 
people  before.  However,  this  mission 
experience  was  affecting  me  differ- 
ently. Whereas  before  I knew  that  peo- 


ple suffered;  today  I feel  it.  My  friends 
in  the  barrio  suffer  from  malnutrition, 
and  their  children  are  weak  with  illness 
because  they,  as  parents,  are  also  starv- 
ing. Other  friends  have  been  tortured 
cruelly  for  their  faith.  Some  of  my 
friends  walk  around  in  great  pain  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  money  to 
see  a doctor.  The  majority  of  these 
friends  suffer  unemployment.  The  ef- 
fect has  become  a radical  and  militant 
one  as  I learn  that  present  systems  can- 
not and  do  not  want  to  consider  my 
friends  as  human  beings.  This  attitude 
change  has  caused  me  to  understand  in 
another  way  what  It  is  to  witness  to  the 
Lord,  Our  God. 

This  involvement  in  the  pastoral 
work  of  the  parish  is  a process  that  I 
hope  will  intensify  when  I return  to  join 
the  Peruvian  community.  Many  people 
ask  me  if  I do  not  feel  frustrated  or 
overwhelmed  at  working  in  the  slums 
of  a large  Latin  American  city.  I re- 
spond that  far  from  being  frustrated  I 
am  sharing  in  an  experience  of  great 
hope  and  beauty  where  present  human- 
ity can  be  found  at  its  finest  hour.  I 
compare  the  experience  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  an  alcoholic  who,  in  refusing  to 
recognize  his  or  her  disease,  slowly  dies 
a painful  death,  and  that  of  an  alcoholic 
who  recognizes  the  situation,  seeks 
help,  prays,  unites  with  others  and  be- 
gins to  live.  This  is  happening  in  the  par- 
ish as  families  who  have  suffered  cen-, 
turles  of  exploitation  and  misery  are 
now  responding  to  their  faith.  They  are 
demanding  an  end  to  these  Injustices 
and  a political  system  that  will  allow 
them  to  unite  and  build  the  dignified 
society  that  their  faith  calls  them  to 
live  In.  Rather  than  being  frustrated  at 
being  allowed  to  participate  in  Christ’s 
work,  I rejoice  at  being  given  the  re- 
sponsibility.* 
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Philippines 


An 
Evalnadon 


Editor's  Note: 

In  January  of  1977  we 
devoted  an  entire  issue  to 
the  work  of  our  men  in  the 
Philippines.  In  this  article 
we  have  chosen  excerpts 
from  their  report  to  our 
General  Chapter.  It  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  their  activ- 
ities and  their  struggles  as 
they  attempt  to  assess  their 
in  VO  I vem  en  t in  L ey  te, 
Southern  Phiiippines. 


Our  Vth  General  Chapter  affirmed 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Society  was  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  ‘non-evangelized’. 
Generally  speaking,  our  work  here  in 
the  Philippines  is  still  with  the  baptized 
and  thus  in  some  way  already  evangel- 
ized. One  of  our  community  members, 

Jim  McGuire,  with  the  approval  of  the,  ,,, 
regional  community,  did  undertake  a ^ 

specific  mission  endeavour  among  one  ' 

of  the  minority  non-Christian  tribes  in  ijiil 
the  island  of  Mindanao.  He  worked  for 
one  year  in  collaboration  with  a Pas-  'j; 
sionist  priest.  Father  Rex  Manssman.  ! i; 
Although  Jim  did  not  continue  that 
particular  experiment  but  returned  to 
Leyte  to  assume  a much  needed  role 
here,  he  still  feels  that  the  non-Christian 
people  are  an  area  of  work  where  the  ' 

Scarboro  community  can  be  more  true  , 

to  its  mission  commitment  ip  the  ' 

Philippines.  | 

Regarding  #5  of  Society  Purpose, 
we  feel  that  Scarboro  men  have  made 
a valid  contribution  in  “assisting,  i, 

strengthening  and  animating”  the  local 
church  in  the  Diocese  of  Maasin. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a further  opening  up  of  dialogue 
with  the  Bishop  and  the  local  priests 
of  the  diocese. 

In  general,  they  see  our  presence 
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here  in  a positive  light.  Some  of  the 
priests  who  have  spent  time  here  work- 
ing in  collaboration  with  us  said  they 
gained  new  insights  as  regards  their 
pastoral  ministry.  The  involvement  of 
the  lay  people,  especially  the  poor,  in 
church  activities,  more  meaningful 
celebration  of  the  sacraments,  the  de- 
velopment of  co-ops,  were  all  seen  as 
positive  movements  that  we  have 
fostered. 

These  meetings  have  certainly 
opened  up  a dialogue  which  we  hope 
will  continue.  We  have  discussed  folk 
religion  in  the  Philippine  context  and 
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made  some  plans  for  parish  budgets. 

A notable  development  in  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  diocesan  priests  oc- 
curred in  June  of  1977  when  Fr.  John 
Aregelo  was  made  pastor  of  St.  Ber- 
nard’s parish.  He,  in  a sense,  declared 
independence  from  Scarboro,  which  is 
a positive  step  in  helping  the  parish  be- 
come more  independent  of  any  Scar- 
boro influence  and  support. 

In  line  with  the  fostering  of  integra- 
tion with  the  local  church,  Pat  Kelly 
became  pastor  of  a small  parish  outside 
the  Scarboro  area  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain.  Pat  showed  that  it  was 


possible  to  get  by  on  the  income  of 
the  parish  (although  the  diet  was  mea- 
ger at  times).  He  was  able  also  to  get 
some  seminars  going  to  help  enrich  the 
faith  of  the  people.  His  concern  for 
the  poor  was  quite  evident;  he  was  not 
so  popular  with  the  rich. 

Pat  was  asked  to  return  to  our  own 
area  in  July  of  1977  for  health  reasons 
and  due  to  our  shortage  of  men. 

Although  in  a general  way  our  four 
parishes  of  San  Juan,  Anahawan,  Hin- 
undayan  and  Hinunangan  follow  the 
same  general  pastoral  plan,  each  parish 
is  at  a different  stage  in  development 
and  there  are  differences  also  in  the 
economic  and  even  the  religious  situa- 
tion of  each  parish.  We  are  committed 
to  the  development  of  lay  leaders  and 
the  development  of  small  Christian 
communities  and  to  helping  the  people 
become  more  aware  of  what  the  Gospel 
means  in  the  present-day  Philippine 
context. 

The  actual  implementation  of  our 
mission  theory  varies  from  parish  to 
: parish  depending  on  the  local  factors, 

: previous  groundwork  and,  to  no  small 
extent,  on  the  personality  of  the  par- 
' ticular  priest  involved, 
j The  priests  and  the  sisters  have  been 
supportive  of  the  people  in  their  strug- 
gle, believing  that  the  official  represen- 
tatives of  the  Church  must  identify 
more  and  more  with  the  struggles  of  the 
poor  In  their  reaching  out  for  some 
measure  of  justice.  This  challenge  to  the 
; vested  interests  by  the  poor  people  has 
I social  and  religious  overtones  and  is 
forcing  a more  radical  examination 
of  what  being  a Christian  means  In 
practice. 

Because  of  our  involvement  with  the 
people  in  study  groups,  in  protests 
I against  injustice  and  military  abuses. 


we  are  somewhat  suspect  and  the  peo- 
ple in  the  core-groups  are  often  called 
‘subversives’.  This  however  is  normal 
for  any  church  personnel  who  are 
speaking  out  against  abuses  by  public 
officials  or  the  military.  Our  position 
of  course  is  a delicate  balance  since  we 
are  foreigners. 

Several  foreign  missionaries  have 
been  expelled  by  the  Government  in 
recent  years  on  one  pretext  or  another. 
At  present  the  Government  and  the 
Church  seem  to  be  experiencing  an  un- 
easy truce.  The  situation  is  further 
complicated  by  the  linkage  of  some 
priests  and  sisters,  so  it  is  claimed,  to 
communist  front  organizations. 

In  a country  where  there  seems  so 
little  chance  of  getting  justice  by  the 
established  legal  system,  the  tempta- 
tion to  opt  for  violence  as  the  only 
viable  way  to  change  oppressive  struc- 
tures is  a strong  one.  We  feel  however 
that  this  is  not  the  Christian  way.  We 
rather  choose  the  more  frustrating  non- 
violent way,  realizing  that  hearts  have 
to  be  changed  as  well  as  structures  if  the 
changes  made  are  to  be  more  human. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  four 
years,  we  can  say  they  have  been  years 
of  significant  developments  for  the 
Scarboro  community  in  the  Philippines. 

Many  things  of  course  have  been  left 
undone,  so  that  while  we  have  reason 
for  thanksgiving  we  are  conscious  also 
of  ‘unfinished  business’. 

We  look  to  1980  then  as  a target 
date  for  a thorough  re-assessment  of 
our  involvement  in  this  diocese.  At  the 
same  time  we  intend  to  begin  now  to 
investigate  another  field  of  mission 
work  within  the  Philippines  more  in 
keeping  with  Scarboro’s  avowed  pur- 
pose of  witnessing  the  Gospel  to  the 
Non  Evangelized.* 
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An! 

Interview^ 

with 
Fr.  Roland 
Roberts 


Father  Roberts,  you  opened  a Day 
Nursery  in  1963  and  a hospital  in 
1968.  What  started  you  in  this  work, 
Father? 

When  I first  went  down  to  St.  Vin- 
cent I'd  had  no  experience  in  mission- 
ary work.  I was  really  at  loose  ends  and 
I didn’t  know  what  to  do.  So  I started 
off  by  walking  around,  around  the 
whole  area  of  Georgetown.  I found 
something  that  really  astounded  me. 
In  many  little  wooden  homes  I would 
find  a child  tied  to  a piece  of  furniture 
or  something.  The  child  would  be  hun- 
gry and  of  course  it  was  soiled  and  cry- 
ing. I couldn’t  understand  it.  So  I asked 
one  of  the  Catholic  women  in  the  town 


Sr.  Doris  McMullin,  c.s.m. 


what  It  was  all  about.  She  explained  i 
that  the  mothers  had  to  work,  and  1 
there  was  no  place  to  put  the  children,  I 
and  there  was  no  one  to  look  after  the  . 
children.  The  only  way  they  could  be  i 
sure  that  the  child  wouldn’t  wander  , 
away  and  get  hurt  was  to  tie  it  up.  That  ■ 
started  me  thinking  about  the  fact  that  j 
maybe  I could  do  something.  After  all,  i 
I had  been  for  17  years  National  Direc- 
tor of  the  Holy  Childhood  in  Canada, 
so  I figured  I had  some  kind  of  an  in 
there.  So  I wrote  to  the  International 
Office  in  Paris  and  they  sent  me  some 
money  — sufficient  to  start  the  ball 
rolling.  Meanwhile,  a man  in  the  area 
came  to  me  and  he  said,  “I  hear  you’re 
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Fr.  Rollie  Roberts  with  one  of  the  children  of  the  Day  Care  Centre. 


\ going  to  start  a nursery  for  the  children 
of  working  mothers.”  Actually,  most 
of  the  mothers  worked  for  him.  I said, 

I “Yes,  I am.”  “Well,”  he  said,  “there’s  a 
^ house  up  there  on  a nice  piece  of  pro- 
perty, you  can  have  them  both  if  you 
want.  I’m  giving  it  to  you  to  use  for 
i that  purpose.”  So  he  gave  us  the  proper- 
ty — a beautiful  piece  of  property  real- 
I ly.  And  it  was  a wooden  house,  which 
I we  renovated  to  suit  the  business.  We 
I started  off  with  12  children.  We  made 
j adjustments  and  added  little  pieces  on 
I here,  there  and  everywhere,  and  we  got 
1;  the  accommodation  up  to  35.  And  it 
: was  just  about  this  time  that  we  started 
the  plans  for  the  hospital.  One  day  the 


nursery  staff  came  to  me  and  said 
“look.  Father,  we’ve  got  termites.”  I 
thought  - great  — termites!  That’s  all 
we  need.  Anyway,  that  night  I went 
back  up  after  the  staff  were  all  gone 
home  and  just  stood  and  listened. 
Believe  it  or  not,  I could  hear  those  darn 
termites  chewing.  I had  a penknife  in 
my  pocket,  and  I opened  the  blade  and 
I just  started  sticking  the  knife  in  the 
walls.  The  walls  looked  good,  you 
know  — nicely  painted  and  everything 
— but  the  knife  just  went  through,  like 
a piece  of  butter.  So,  this  was  an  urgent 
situation.  We  went  all  over  the  place 
trying  to  get  money  to  start  a new  nur- 
sery. Finally  we  got  a grant  from  Cl  DA 
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(Canadian  International  Development 
Organization)  and  monies  from  other 
sources  and  individuals,  and  we  got 
enough  to  go  ahead  and  start  the  build- 
ing. So  in  1969  we  built  a proper  nur- 
sery that  would  do  the  job. 

How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  run 
the  nursery  for  a year? 

Well,  we  charge  the  children  — the 
mothers  — 50^  a week.  For  that,  the 
children  get  care  from  7:00  o’clock  in 
the  morning  until  4:00  in  the  afternoon 
— threemeals  — they  get  special  clothes 
to  wear  in  the  nursery  to  preserve  their 
own  clothes.  We  take  the  children  in  at 
three  months  and  they  stay  at  the  nur- 
sery until  they  reach  the  age  of  five. 
So,  we  have  infants,  toddlers,  those  who 
are  running  around  and  those  who  are 
four  years  old  and  are  leaving  us  the 
next  year.  These  four-year  olds  are 
formed  into  a pre-school  school.  The 
results  are  very  good.  Our  children  are 
always  admitted  right  off  the  bat  into 
the  third  stage  of  the  government 
school.  They  are  well  prepared,  physi- 
cally and  mentally.  They’re  well  fed 
and  well  trained. 

What  kind  of  work  are  the  mothers 
doing? 

They  work  in  the  fields.  Some  of 
them  work  on  government  work  on 
the  roads. 

Are  the  children  all  Catholic 
children? 

By  no  means.  Neither  in  the  hospital 
nor  the  nursery.  The  hospital  admit- 
tances are  made  by  the  doctors  and  in 
the  nursery  we  try  to  have  admittance 
required  by  need.  They’re  all  individual- 
ly screened. 

Now  about  the  hospital,  how  many 


babies  can  you  accommodate? 

We  can  accommodate  13.  But  the 
Sisters  seem  somehow  to  be  able  to  get 
in  a couple  more. 

Do  the  people  in  that  area  get  good 
medical  care? 

Yes,  I’d  say  the  medical  care  in  the 
area  is  fairly  good.  All  medical  care  is 
under  the  control  of  the  government. 
A group  of  medical  doctors  looks  after 
the  hospitals  and  ours  is  one  of  them. 

What  are  the  children  suffering 
from? 

Malnutrition  is  usually  the  base  of 
the  problem. 

Is  there  anything  being  done  to  pre- 
vent malnutrition? 

Yes,  there  is.  The  government  has 
programs  operating  — they  haven’t  ac- 
tually been  too  effective  as  yet.  We 
have  nutritionists  on  the  island.  They 
come  into  the  area  and  set  up  seminars 
on  food  and  feeding.  The  Sisters  them- 
selves in  our  own  hospital  try  to  in- 
struct the  mothers.  Some  of  the  cases 
are  not  due  to  lack  of  food,  they’re  due 
to  improper  preparation,  or  lack  of 
knowledge  of  what  is  good  for  a child. 

What’s  your  annual  budget  for  the 
hospital? 

The  hospital  costs  us  close  to 
$1 2,000  Canadian.  I have  a letter  I send 
out  four  times  a year  called  The  LINK. 

I send  it  out  to  people  who  support  the 
hospital  and  Centre.  I tell  them  about 
the  work  and  about  the  parish  as  well. 
Presently  we  are  trying  to  get  10 
sponsors  for  every  cot  in  the  hospital.  If 
we  can  get  1 0 sponsors  for  every  cot,  at 
$10.00  Canadian  a month,  we  can 
pretty  well  function. 

Good  luck.  Father,  and  thank  you.* 
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GERARD 

MICHAEL 

McKERNAN 

S.EM. 

1910-1978 


Cather  Gerard  McKernan,  SFM,  passed  away  suddenly  on  J uly  27, 1 978  in  Nassau. 
’ Born  in  Dalmuir,  Scotland,  on  September  14,  1910,  he  received  his  primary 
education  there,  and  after  emigration  to  Brantford,  Ontario  he  continued  his 
studies  in  Brantford,  St.  Jerome’s  College  in  Kitchener  and  at  the  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary  in  Scarboro. 

Ordained  for  the  Foreign  Missions  in  Toronto  on  September  19,  1936,  Father 
McKernan  left  for  China  in  1938  where  he  worked  until  he  was  forced  to  flee  by 
the  advancing  Japanese  army.  He  returned  to  Canada  and  continued  hisapostolate 
I here  until  1946. 

Returning  to  China  in  the  spring  of  1946,  he  worked  for  the  Canadian  Red 
^ Cross  and  the  Catholic  Welfare  Committee  of  China  in  Shanghai,  until  it  was  dis- 
i banded  by  the  Communists.  Prior  to  his  expulsion  from  China,  Father  McKernan 
i had  been  interned  by  the  Communists  and  continued  to  suffer  from  leg  problems 
due  to  the  maltreatment  received  during  his  internment.  Father  was  able  to  return 
to  Canada  in  1955  by  way  of  Hong  Kong. 

In  1956  he  was  appointed  to  Guyana,  S.A.  and  re-appointed  to  the  Bahamas 
mission  in  1959.  He  served  as  Regional  Superior  of  our  Bahamas  mission  from 
1962  until  1975.  During  that  same  period  he  was  also  pastor  of  St.  Thomas  More 
I Parish  in  Nassau. 

For  the  past  three  years  Father  ‘Scotty’  was  pastor  of  our  parish  on  Harbour 
Island.  Recently  he  had  experienced  some  minor  problems  with  his  health  and 
was  actually  planning  to  return  to  Canada  for  an  extended  rest  period  and  per- 
haps to  retire. 

Death  came  to  Scotty  quickly  and  unexpectedly  as  he  was  being  driven  to  the 
airport  on  his  way  back  to  his  mission  on  Harbour  Island. 

The  funeral  Mass  was  held  at  St.  Thomas  More  on  Saturday,  July  29  and  Fr. 
McKernan  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  in  Nassau. 

MAY  HE  REST  IN  PEACE 
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WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 
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This  Chinese  girl  works  on  a Tea  Plantation. 
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FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


In  October,  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette  returned  from  our  Domini- 
*can  Republic  mission  to  take  on  a new  job  with  our  For- 
mation Education  Department.  Paul  was  associated  with 
our  lay  membership  program  from  the  very  beginning  and 
will  continue  now  to  help  to  guide  our  Society  as  it  con- 
tinues experimenting  with  lay  participation.* 


For  the  past  eight  years  Fr.  Peter  Toth  has  been  working  in 
a parish  in  Hull,  Quebec.  Pete  was  here  during  our  impor- 
tant October  meetings  and  renewed  aquaintances  with 
many  of  our  men  who  work  in  parishes  across  Canada.  Pete 
spent  five  years  in  japan  and  five  years  on  our  Seminary 
staff  before  going  into  parish  work.* 


Fr.  Lionel  Walsh,  Regional  Co-ordinator  for  our  Dominican 
Republic  mission  visited  headquarters  this  fall.  Lionel 
stayed  with  us  a few  days  and  was  then  off  to  visit  the 
north  of  Cape  Breton  where  his  parents  live.  He  is  now  back 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  where  he  has  worked  for  close 
to  20  years.* 
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fi^om  the  Editor 


jhis  is  our  final  enlarged  issue  commemorating  the  60th  year  since  our  begin- 
* ning  in  Almonte,  Ontario.  This  issue  centers  both  on  our  Founder,  Monsignor 
Fraser,  and  on  China.  This  month  we  could  again  label  the  magazine  ‘China 
Mission’,  the  name  of  our  Society  and  the  name  of  our  magazine  for  many  years 
of  the  60  we  have  been  attempting  to  live  up  to  our  call  to  mission. 

During  these  60  years  we  have  accumulated,  as  a group,  thousands  of  years  of 
mission  experience  and  service.  Close  to  250  have  been  ordained  for  our  work 
and  we  have  used  millions  of  your  dollars  to  help  spread  the  message  of  Christ. 

No  one  can  measure  the  effort  and  dedication,  the  joys  and  heartbreaks  that 
we  have  lived  through.  We  have  had  our  share  of  success  and  our  share  of  failure. 
Ultimately  it  is  the  Lord  who  will  judge  us  with  justice  and  we  hope,  mercy,  so  we 
are  really  not  counting. 

The  why  of  our  vocation  to  mission  can  only  be  answered  with  an  ‘I  believe’ 
— in  other  words  within  the  realm  of  Faith.  A great  example,  perhaps  the 
greatest  example, of  that  Faith  is  Msgr.  Fraser  himself,  who  used  all  of  his  talents 
In  answering  the  call  he  felt  within  him.  Fr.  Kelly’s  article  gives  you  an  idea  of 
the  kind  of  man  he  was  and  the  rest  of  the  issue  will  speak  of  China,  so 
different  today  than  when  Fr.  Fraser  arrived  in  1902.  However  different  it  may 
be,  it’s  still  a China  where  knowledge  of  Christ  and  His  teaching  is  practically 
unknown.  Yet  It’s  a China  where  the  Father  is  working  to  build  His  Kingdom, 
where  prophets  are  at  work  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord.* 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM/Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  RqscoA! Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
A'ilson. 


icarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
n 1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
nissionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
here  are  now  approximately  140  members 
n the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Suyana,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Panama,  Peru, 
'hilippines  and  St.  Vincent.  ISSN  0700-6802 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5 .00  for  two  years  and  $50.00 
for  life.  — Second  class  mail  registration  No. 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P.,  280 
Progress  Ave.,  Scarborough,  Ont.  Ml  P 2Z4. 
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Editor’s  Note: 

Fr.  .Gerry  Kelly,  a veteran  Japan 
missionary,  wrote  this  article  in  1962 
— soon  after  Monsignor  Fraser’s  death 
in  Osaka,  Japan,  Fr.  Keily  was  a per- 
sonal friend  of  Msgr.  Fraser  and  so 
writes  from  his  experiences  of  our 
founder. 

John  Mary  Fraser  — sixty-one  years  a 
priest  — sixty-one  years  a missionary 
priest.  Founder  of  one  mission  society, 
co-founder  of  a second,  prominent 
promoter  of  a third.  Builder  single- 
handedly  of  thirty-nine  churches  and 
parishes,  spiritual  father  of  who  knows 
how  many  priests,  sisters  and  lay  Cath- 
olics. Brother  himself  of  one  priest  and 
two  religious  sisters  and  uncle  of  a 


bishop.  First  North  American  mission- ; 
ary  in  China.  This  is  the  man  whose  i 
life  and  deeds  we  know.  But  were  it^ 
upon  accomplishments  alone  that  thej 
worth  of  Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser, 
rested  we  would  have  no  certain  rea^ 
son  to  put  forth  his  life  as  a lesson  to' 
his  missionary  brethren.  No  one  knew 
better  than  Monsignor,  with  his  great 
devotion  to  the  Little  Flower,  that 
striking  and  visible  results  in  statistical 
tables  prove  nothing  to  God  and  hard- 
ly more  to  realistic  men.  No,  it  is  not 
to  his  foundations,  his  churches,  his 
statistical  record  that  we  must  turn  if 
we  wish  to  learn  the  lesson  he  leaves 
us.  It  is  to  his  character,  the  spirit 
which  in  him  motivated  these  striking 
deeds  that  we  must  appeal. 
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Laying  the  cornerstone  of 
direction. 


God  uses  the  weak  and  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
f wise.  How  often  have  we  not  discov- 
I ered  among  ourselves  or  the  laity  that 
[ the  people  often  most  effective  or 
helpful  in  the  work  are  the  ones  least 
I endowed  with  natural  attributes.  Like- 
' wise  Msgr.  Fraser,  assessed  from  a 
i purely  natural  point  of  view,  left  much 
; to  be  desired.  Endowed  though  he  was 
: with  a naturally  robust  constitution 
which  to  the  end  spared  him  the  sick- 
; bed,  he  never  could  be  described  as 
; physically  handsome  or  attractive. 
I Again  in  any  contest  of  so-called 
warmhearted,  convivial  human  person- 
alities, he,  with  his  abrupt,  indepen- 
I dent  Scot’s  heritage  would  have  taken 
I low  marks.  Respect  and  admiration  he 


had  aplenty,  but  of  easy-going,  warm 
intimate  friendship  with  others,  none. 
Let  us  hasten  to  add  that  age,  and  a 
natural  temperament  conditioned  by 
over  half  a century  of  lonely  and  soli- 
tary work  in  foreign  lands,  are  hardly 
conducive  to  the  characteristics  we  ar- 
bitrarily deny  him. 

Yet  to  Illustrate  and  illuminate  the 
man,  justice  demands  some  brief 
appreciation  of  his  natural  character- 
istics. Never  cold,  never  deliberately 
aloof,  Monsignor  Fraser  was  by  tem- 
perament and  natural  endowment  like 
the  uncut  jewel.  Here  was  a man 
always  in  a hurry,  a man  with  a mis- 
sion, a priest  who,  at  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  set  out  alone  to  work 
full-time  for  Christ.  Except  insofar  as 
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Ruins  of  Queen  of  Martyrs  Church  des- 
troyed when  atom  bomb  hit  Nagasaki. 


they  promoted  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sions and  the  glory  of  God  he  had  no 
time  or  thought  for  himself  or  for 
others,  for  places  or  for  things.  If  in 
any  way  they  failed  to  further  that 
aim  they  were  classed  as  useless,  quick- 
ly dropped  and  passed  by.  In  this 
mode  of  action  most  will  see  the  not 
entirely  flawless  yet  blameless  zeal  and 
simplicity  of  the  saints.  Simplicity 
. . .this  is  the  keyword.  . .the  secret  of 
the  priestly  and  missionary  success  of 
Monsignor  Fraser.  This  missionary  pas- 
tor pursued  with  a determined  and 
boundless  faith,  with  a visionary  sim- 
plicity, the  road  to  eternal  life.  Fie 
looked  neither  to  left  nor  right,  girded 
himself  with  the  armour  of  faith  and 
with  the  sword  of  the  spirit  cut  a wide 


path  for  the  rest  of  us  to  follow.  A 
brief  look  at  him  in  practice  will 
suffice.  I 

When  the  young  Father  Fraser  put  t 
his  hand  to  the  plough  he  never  once 
looked  back.  For  him  there  were  but  | 
two  realities  in  life,  his  own  and  his  | 
neighbor’s  salvation.  Monsignor  always  \ 
contended  that  to  convert  Japan,  \ 
Saints  among  the  clergy  were  a neces-  | 
sity.  “Saints  and  miracles,’’  as  he  put  ! 
it.  Though  not  a religious  in  fact  of  : 
vows,  he  did  in  practice  assiduously  ; 
follow  the  Counsels.  His  lifetime  mea- 
gre possessions  could  hardly  fill  two 
trunks.  Though  during  his  long  years 
as  founder  and  missionary  he  came 
into  possession  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  both  for  personal  and 
mission  work,  he  turned  every  cent  to 
the  work,  scrupulously  recording  every 
penny.  Holidays,  clothes,  food,  ordi- 
nary comforts,  literally  everything 
considered  pleasurable  beyond  the 
vital  necessities  of  life  were  utterly  for- 
eign to  him.  A radio,  the  gift  of  the 
priests  some  years  ago,  was  found  un- 
packed in  his  effects.  Blessed  with 
good  health.  Monsignor  never  missed 
saying  Mass  in  his  life.  He  planned  his 
missionary  trips  so  that  he  could  al-  ; 
ways  stop  to  say  daily  Mass,  often  dis- 
embarking at  strange  places  in  the  mid-  | 
die  of  the  night  to  search  for  a vacant 
altar.  The  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
always  found  him  before  the  Blessed  ) 
Sacrament  at  meditation  and  prepara-  > 
tion  for  Mass,  and  his  Office  was  al- 
ways recited  in  the  church  on  bended  i 
knee.  j 

Monsignor  strove  might  and  main,  f 
with  all  the  tools  within  his  province  j; 
and  imagination,  to  bring  the  faith  to  | 
the  millions  of  China  and  japan.  At 
the  age  of  seventy-three,  with  a normal 
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Queen  of  Martyrs  Church  — restored. 


\ lifetime  of  missionary  work  in  China 
behind  him,  he  began  his  twelve  years’ 

I Japanese  apostolate.  A dog-eared, 

; heavily  underlined  japanese-English 
I Grammar  is  the  silent  witness  to  his 
I many  hours  of  language  study.  Two 
I parishes  in  Osaka  and  Fukuoka,  the 
; reconstructed  Nagasaki  Nakamachi 
! church  and  a mission  church  in  that 
same  diocese,  all  his  personal,  private 
: projects  are  the  thriving,  living  monu- 
|;  ments  to  his  zeal  as  a missionary.  The 
serpent  and  the  dove  were  well  blend- 
I ed  in  this  builder  of  churches.  Simple 
: enough  in  faith  to  secretly  bury  sacred 
medals  in  desired  properties,  he  was 
still  canny  enough  to  raise  the  large 
: sums  necessary  in  the  end  to  effect 
; their  purchase.  No  artist  in  the  realm 
i of  church  architecture,  he  was  never- 
I theless  a master  engineer  in  church 




founding.  Those  churches  in  China  and 
japan,  nearly  forty  in  all,  simply  had 
to  be  built  so  he  built  them. 

These  kind  of  men  are  rare  — those 
who  are  continually  pioneering,  build- 
ing, founding,  tracking  the  seven  seas, 
crossing  the  continents,  pursuing  dog- 
gedly the  goal  set  before  them:  the  sal- 
vation of  nations.  He  was  one  of  these 
men.  He  was  a good  man.  A good 
priest.  A good  missionary.  He  went, 
about  like  the  Master  doing  good.  No 
more  need  be  said  or  added  except 
perhaps  this  eloquent  tribute  from  a 
local  priest  of  Osaka  Diocese  where 
Monsignor  now  rests  as  he  desired,  a 
foreign  missionary  in  foreign  soil.  He 
was,  writes  he,  “the  beloved  founder 
of  your  Society  and  the  great  inspira- 
tor of  all  missionaries  and  native 
clergy.’’* 
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China 

Hands 

Fr.  Bernard  Boudreau  left  for  China  in  1929.  On  war  breaking  out  he  left  China 
and  after  the  exodus  and  more  or  less  stormy  experiences  landed  back  from  India 
in  November,  1943.  He  applied  for  a Military  Chaplaincy  in  the  U.S.  Forces  and 
received  it.  He  left  our  Society  in  1 957  to  do  parish  work  in  the  States.* 

Fr.  Armand  Clement  went  to  China  in  1940  and  he  too  was  interned  by  the 
Japanese  from  1941  to  1943.  After  serving  as  Chaplain  he  returned  to  China 
from  1 946  to  1 951  .Ini  957  he  went  to  the  Philippines  and  has  been  working  in 
that  mission  for  the  past  22  years.* 

Fr.  Francis  Diemert  went  to  China  in  1940  and  was  interned  by  the  Japanese 
from  1941  to  1943  when  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Canada.  Fr.  Frank  served 
as  rector  of  the  Seminary  and  as  Superior  General.  He  is  now  working  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.* 

Fr.  Len  Hudswell  of  Toronto  went  to  China  in  1 936  and  came  back  to  Canada 
in  1 951 . He  is  now  a member  of  our  Bahamas  mission.* 

Fr.  Paul  Kam  was  born  in  China  in  1898  and  was  the  first  Chinese  ever 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  Canada.  He  returned  to  China  in  1926  and  in  1952 
was  put  in  prison  by  the  Communists.  Since  then  we  have  lost  all  contact  with 
Fr.  Kam  and  do  not  know  if  he  is  living  or  dead.* 

Fr.  Joe  King,  our  second  oldest  living  China  hand,  spent  10  years  in  China 
from  1931  to  ’41.  Joe  worked  in  the  Dominican  Republic  from  ’43  until  his 
retirement  a year  ago.* 

Fr.  Alex  Macintosh  was  in  China  for  6 years,  from  1938  to  1944.  Alex  also 
served  in  Guyana  and  was  our  Treasurer  General  for  a number  of  years.  He  is 
I now  working  in  a parish  in  Grimsby,  Ontario.* 

! Fr.  Dan  MacNeil  has  been  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for  the  past  30  years. 

I Spent  5 years  in  China  from  1 938  to  1 943.  He  is  from  Christmas  Island,  N.S.* 

Fr.  Hugh  McGettigan  went  to  China  in  1932,  working  there  ’till  the  Great 
Exodus.  In  1942  he  made  his  way  to  India  where  he  was  port  chaplain  for  a year 
before  returning  to  Canada.  In  1946  he  again  left  for  China  for  three  years  and 
upon  his  return  entered  the  Canadian  Navy  where  he  served  as  Chaplain  until 
1964  when  he  was  appointed  to  our  St.  Vincent  Mission  in  the  West  Indies, 

1 where  he  is  now  working.* 

ij  Fr.  John  McGoey  left  for  China  in  1 939  and  took  part  in  the  1 500  mile  trek 
I ahead  of  the  advancing  Japanese  armies.  In  1942  he  worked  in  West  China  with 
the  American  Airforce.  In  1944  returned  to  Canada  because  of  ill  health  and 
j from  ’45  to  ’49  worked  for  the  Catholic  Welfare  Committee  in  Shanghai.  Fr. 
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John  was  a member  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Society  and  for  a time 
directed  the  Promotion  Department.  He  spent  14  years  in  the  Bahamas  and  is 
now  working  in  Canada.* 

Fr.  Bill  McNabb  spent  4 years  in  China  from  1932  to  1936.  Fr.  Bill  has  been 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  mission  for  the  past  32  years.  He  is  from  St.  Thomas, 
Ont.* 

Fr.  Thomas  McQuaid  went  to  China  in  1939  and  was  interned  by  the  Japa- 
nese from  1941  to  ’43.  He  returned  from  China  in  1946.  From  ’49  to  ’59  he 
served  as  Superior  General  of  our  Society  and  is  presently  retired  in  St.  Lucia, 
West  Indies,  where  he  is  Chaplain  to  a group  of  Sisters.* 

Fr.  Allan  McRae  went  to  China  in  1 938  and  returned  to  Canada  in  1 944  after 
taking  part  in  the  1 500  mile  journey  ahead  of  the  advancing  Japanese  Army.  Fr. 
Ben  returned  to  China  in  1948  and  then  in  1949  left  China  for  Japan  where  he 
served  for  a time  before  becoming  a Chaplain  in  the  Canadian  Army.  He  is  now 
retired  from  the  Army  and  is  parish  priest  in  Angus,  Ont.* 

Fr.  John  Maurice  — born  in  Romania  in  1 908  — spent  from  1 936  to  1 944  in 
China.  He  also  worked  in  our  Dominican  Republic  mission  and  is  now  at  our 
Headquarters  on  Kingston  Road.* 

Fr.  Ed  Moriarty  of  Harbour  Grace,  Nfid.  was  in  China  from  1 938  — 1 940  and 
from  ’46  to  ’52.  Fr.  Ed  also  served  in  Guyana  and  St.  Vincent  and  is  now  retired 
and  living  at  our  Society  Headquarters.* 

Fr.  Tom  Morrissey  of  North  River,  NfId.,  was  in  China  from  ’38  to  ’44  and 
from  ’46  to  ’51 . In  1 951  Fr.  Tom  left  China  for  Japan  and  has  lived  in  Japan  for 
the  past  27  years.* 

Fr.  Charles  Murphy  of  Glace  Bay,  N.S.  went  to  China  in  1938  — was  captured 
by  the  Japanese  and  returned  to  Canada  in  1944  as  an  exchange  prisoner.  In 
1947  he  returned  to  China  but  came  back  in  1949  prior  to  the  Communist 
takeover.  He  is  now  retired  and  living  in  Sydney,  N.S.* 

Fr.  Hugh  Sharkey  is  our  oldest  China  hand  and  went  to  China  in  1929  with 
the  4th  group  to  go  with  our  Society  to  that  mission.  Fr.  Hugh  returned  in  1932 
to  become  pastor  of  our  China  Mission  in  Vancouver.  He  served  as  Vicar  General, 
Seminary  rector.  Editor,  and  also  for  1 1 years  in  Guyana.  He  is  retired  and  living 
in  St.  John,  N.B.,  his  birthplace.* 

Fr.  Harvey  Steele  of  Sydney,  N.S.  was  in  China  from  1938  to  1942  — took 
part  in  the  trek  across  China  before  the  advancing  Japanese  armies.  Served  in  our 
Dominican  Republic  mission  and  founded  the  Interamerican  Co-operative  Insti- 
tute in  Panama.  Now  spends  part  of  the  year  in  Canada  and  part  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.* 

Fr.  Craig  Strang  spent  16  years  in  China  between  1934  and  1952.  From  ’54 
to  ’67  he  worked  in  our  Bahamas  mission  and  is  now  in  parish  work  in  his  native 
St.  John’s,  Nfid.* 

Bishop  Kenneth  Turner  of  Montreal  first  went  to  China  in  1939.  In  1946  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Lishui  and  remained  in  China  until  1953 
when  he  was  released  by  the  Communists.  Bishop  Ken  has  served  in  our  mission 
in  Guyana  and  is  now  stationed  in  the  Bahamas.* 
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DECEASED  MEMBERS  OF  OUR 
MISSION  IN  CHINA 


Ed  Lyons 
James  McGillivray 
Aaron  Gignac 
Vincent  Morrison 
Arthur  Venedam 
Desmond  Stringer 
Joseph  Lachapelle 
Lawrence  McAuliffe 
John  Mary  Fraser 
Harold  Murphy 
Leo  Curtin 
Michael  MacSween 
Michael  Carey 
William  Amyot 
William  McGrath 
Joseph  Venini 
John  Kelly 
William  Matte 
Lome  McFarland 
John  J.  MacDonald 
Lawrence  Beal 
Gerald  Doyle 
Gerard  McKernan 


1975. 
August  6,  1 935. 
October  30,  1 940. 
October  7,  1 950. 
March  8,  1958. 

April  23,  1959. 
March  12,  1961. 

July  7,  1962. 
September  3,  1 962. 
March  29,  1965. 
June  26,  1966. 

June  5,  1 967. 

June  9,  1 968. 
November  5,  1 968. 
July  13,  1970. 

April,  1972. 
November  1 7,  1 972. 
June  4,  1973. 

March  10,  1976. 
March  28,  1978. 

May  8,  1978. 

June  21,  1978. 

July  27,  1978. 
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The  Director  of  the  Yangpo  District  Chiidren ’s  Paiace,  Shanghai,  described  the 
children’s  activities  to  some  tired  Canadian  teachers  with  the  help  of  the  local 
interpreter. 


father  Clair  Yaeck  visited  the  Peo- 
* pies’  Republic  of  China  from  July 
ii  to  July  26.  He  is  the  first  Scarboro 
priest  to  visit  the  mainland  since 
Father  Gerard  McKernan  returned 
from  China  in  1 955.  Mr.  Paul  Ferner,  a 
Scarboro  lay  missioner,  visited  south 
China  in  February.  Here  we  present  a 
recent  interview. 


Father  Yaeck,  you  just  returned  from 
Communist  China.  What  areas  did 
you  see? 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  the 
official  name  for  the  country  is  the 
Peoples’  Republic  of  China,  often  re- 
ferred to  simply  as  the  P.R.C.  We  visit- 
ed Peking,  Shenyang  (used  to  be  called 
Mukden  in  Manchuria),  Shanghai, 
Hangchow  and  Canton. 


I 


Mb 


i 
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Clair  Yaeck,  SFM 


I 


Why  did  you  go? 

I went  because  Scarboro  Foreign 
Missions  is  interested  in  China.  After 
all  we  were  founded  to  work  in  China 
and  all  our  members  for  the  first  20 
years  of  our  history  went  to  China. 
For  several  years  now  I have  been  the 
Society’s  representative  on  the  Cana- 
da-China  Program  of  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Churches.  The  Program  has 
been  trying  to  familiarize  Canadian 
Christians  about  current  conditions  in 
the  P.R.C.  and  especially  to  reflect  on 
the  recent  history  of  P.R.C.  in  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  mission 
of  the  Church,  seeing  what  lessons  we 
can  learn  from  the  Chinese  experience 
with  regard  to  development,  libera- 
tion, justice,  education,  medicine  and 
so  forth.  When  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself,  the  Society  agreed  that  I 
should  go  and  actually  see  and  experi- 
ence what  I had  been  reading  and  hear- 
ing about  for  years. 

Was  it  worth  it? 

It  is  easy  to  tell  you  how  much  the 
trip  cost.  It  is  hard  to.  measure  the  ex- 
perience in  dollar  values.  I would  feel 
better  if  the  cost  had  been  much  less 
but  as  far  as  I am  concerned  it  was 
worth  it.  For  one  thing,  although 


when  I was  there  I was  not  always  at 
ease  with  things  as  I found  them,  after 
returning  to  Canada  I felt  a type  of 
peace  that  said  to  me:  “I’ll  never  be 
bothered  or  upset  by  anything  ever 
again.’’  In  the  P.R.C.  there  is  a serenity 
of  some  kind  that  seems  to  be  so  all 
pervasive.  It’s  a feeling  that  must  be 
somewhat  akin  I guess  to  what  actress 
Shirley  Maclaine  experienced  — she 
came  out  of  the  P.R.C.  never  wanting 
to  smoke  again  as  though  smoking  had 
never  been  part  of  her  life. 

Is  this  sense  of  peace  the  only  im- 
pression you  came  away  with? 

By  no  means.  My  first  most  vivid 
surface  impression  was  connected  with 
the  traffic.  I had  expected  that  in  a 
Communist  country  all  would  be 
strictly  law  and  order.  There  was  some 
traffic  pattern  and  accidents  seemed  to 
be  almost  non-existent,  but  the  im- 
pression is  one  of  almost  complete 
bedlam  on  the  streets.  There  are  thou- 
sands — millions  — of  bicyclists  and 
they  seem  to  be  utterly  oblivious  of 
the  danger  of  huge  trolley  buses  and 
diesel  buses  and  trucks  breathing  down 
their  necks.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
tell  you  all  about  it  now.  I’m  still  not 
too  sure  just  what  role  traffic  lights 


iressions 
of  China 
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and  traffic  policemen  in  their  smart 
white  uniforms  are  supposed  to  play  in 
this  mad  melee.  I have  yet  to  find 
words  adequate  to  express  my  feelings 
but  my  deepest  impresssion  began  to 
be  formed  at  the  New  Tokyo  Interna- 
tional Airport  with  the  stewardesses 
and  it  was  deepened  as  we  went  along. 
The  three  stewardesses  (only  three  for 
a fully  booked  707)  were  dressed  in 
simple  navy-blue  slacks  and  white 
short-sleeved  loose-fitting  blouses,  hair 
in  pigtails  and  no  make-up,  and  low 
slip-on  (probably  plastic)  shoes.  They 
were  standing  in  the  terminal  building 
talking  with  the  China  Airlines  man- 
on-the-spot  in  Tokyo,  laughing  and 
smiling.  They  had  about  them  an  air  of 
complete  self-possession,  aware  of  but 
completely  unheeding  of  people  look- 
ing at  them.  They  were  utterly  simple 
people  with  a very  distinctive  manner 
of  walking  — a gait  duplicated  all  over 
the  country,  especially  by  the  women 
and  younger  people.  When  I arrived  in 
the  P.R.C.  I was  especially  impressed 


with  this  same  aura  of  self-possession, 
self-assurance,  simple,  modest  confi-  j 
dence  among  the  children.  ; 

Another  impression  is  that  the  ; 
economy  is  where  Japan  was  when  I | 
first  went  to  japan  in  1954.  They  are 
just  really  starting  to  move  — ready  to  ! 
take  off.  The  rest  of  the  world  had 
better  be  prepared.  Within  a decade 
they  should  be  capable  of  looking 
after  their  own  needs  at  a higher  eco- 
nomic level  and  then  there  will  be  over  | 
a billion  people  ready  to  flood  the  | 
world  consumer  market.  | 

Over  all,  my  impression  was:  h 

“Colour  it  gray.”  1 felt  that  the  coun- 
try was  dull  and  drab  except  for  its  I 
colorful  historic  sites,  political  slogans  I 
(red  or  white  on  red)  and  flowers.  I I 
had  been  in  China  for  only  two  days 
when  my  spontaneous  reponse  on  be-  j 
ing  introduced  to  a Canadian  who  has 
been  working  in  Peking  for  five  years 
was:  “How  can  you  stand  it?”  How-  1 
ever,  women  are  starting  to  add  a little  ! 
colour  to  the  scene  with  their  newly- 
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Artisans  at  Foshan  Pottery  Factory  adding  finer  details  to  rough  moulds.  Foshan 
is  a city  of  240,000  near  Canton. 

Dock  equipment  along  Shanghai’s  busy  waterfront  for  unloading  Canadian  wheat 
into  grain  elevators. 
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Father  Yaeck  with  teacher-in-training 
at  Peking  Teachers  * Coiiege. 


\ 

' found  skirts  of  a variety  of  colours.  I 
find  it  hard  to  explain  my  abhorrence 
for  the  drabness,  the  dullness  and  the 
boredom  of  it  all  against  my  feeling  of 
peace  and  my  conviction  that  they’ve 
really  got  something  there  that  we 
haven’t  got  and  I would  really  like  to 
be  part  of  it  — a society  with  a pur- 
pose, a society  that’s  going  somewhere 
albeit  at  its  own  pace  and  nobody  is 
going  to  drive  himself  to  a nervous 
breakdown  getting  there,  a society 
which  has  its  priorities  straight,  name- 
ly to  look  after  the  basic  necessities  of 
the  people  before  you  move  on  to 
other  things.  (I  realize  it  isn’t  all  simon 
pure.  I know  China  is  involved  in 
worldwide  diplomatic  moves  and 
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devoting  some  of  its  resources  to  over- 
seas adventurism  and  nuclear  arma- 
ments development.  But  I still  think 
the  basic  movement  is  to  look  after 
the  masses  of  the  people.) 

What  about  religion? 

That’s  the  hard  part.  How  can 
China  be  said  to  have  its  priorities 
straight  when  it  seems  to  be  a com-  | 
pletely  secularized  society?  Religion 
seems  to  have  no  role.  They  tell  you  it  | 
is  irrelevant.  They  are  quick  to  point  I 
out  that  the  Constitution  guarantees 
freedom  of  religious  belief  and  free- 
dom of  religious  practice,  ft  does  not 
permit  propagation  of  religious  belief 
but  it  does  grant  freedom  to  propagate  ; 
atheism.  ; 

Our  tour  guides  told  us  there  is  on-  i 
ly  one  church  open  in  all  of  China  ~ ; 

St.  Mary’s  Church  in  Peking.  They  j 
have  Mass  there  on  Sundays  it  seems  ; 
for  embassy  people  and  tourists  al-  i 
though  a few  old  Chinese  people  at-  ; 
tend.  All  the  other  churches  are  used  i 
for  ‘‘interesting  and  cultural  pur-  ; 
poses.”  We  saw  a large  Protestant  ! 
church  in  Shanghai  that  is  now  a high  | 
school.  I thought  I saw  what  looked  j 
like  a church  turned  into  an  apartment  | 
building.  It  is  architecturally  interest-  ’ 
ing.  I thought  I saw  another  that  might  : 
be  a market.  And  I heard  that  another  ’ 
tourist  saw  them  playing  volleyball  in  I 
the  large  twin-spired  church  in  Canton.  ' 
One  indication  of  the  downplaying  of  ! 
religion  is  the  fact  that  we  saw  abso-  ; 
lutely  no  graves,  graveyards,  or  grave-  ’ 
stones  anywhere  except  near  Canton. 

We  asked  about  it  and  our  guides  told  : 
us  that  funerals  are  kept  as  simple  as 
possible.  A person  dies.  Is  cremated, 
and  life  goes  on  without  ceremony  ex- 
cept for  memorial  services  for  national 
heroes.  This  past  May,  for  example,  a 


memorial  service  was  held  by  the  state 
for  the  late  Archbishop  of  Shenyang 
because  he  had  been  a member  of  the 
People’s  Political  Consultation 
Congress. 

Did  you  go  as  a priest? 

Since  the  tour  was  for  ‘education- 
alists’ I had  to  qualify  by  declaring 
myself  the  Scarboro  Missions  execu- 
tive officer  with  responsiblitiy  for  ed- 
ucation, communication  and  person- 
nel. On  any  form  1 filled  out  en  route  I 
signed  as  “Priest-educator-administra- 
tor”  and  the  visa  pictures  I forwarded 
to  the  Chinese  Embassy  showed  me  in 
black  suit  and  roman  collar.  The 
guides  certainly  knew  who  I was  and 
we  had  several  private  discussions 
about  my  work  and  about  religion  — 
particularly  trying  to  explain  the  dif- 
ferences between  Protestants  and 
Catholics.  In  the  P.R.C.  it  is  Christians 
(for  Protestants)  and  Catholics  are  just 
called  Catholics. 

Just  a little  anecdote  in  connection 
fwith  this.  At  a teachers’  college  we 
visited,  upon  conclusion  of  our  tour 
they  sat  us  down  one  to  one  with  a 
teacher-in-training  so  that  they  could 
have  the  experience  of  speaking  En- 
glish with  a native  English-speaking 
j person.  When  I told  my  student  that  1 
;was  a priest,  she  didn’t  know  what  I 
I was  talking  about. 

I Since  several  in  our  group  had 
I direct  church-related  interests  we  had 
asked  to  speak  with  “persons  in  reli- 
gion.’’ The  closest  we  got  was  to  be 
taken  to  the  historic  Jade  Temple  in 
Shanghai  where  we  talked  briefly  with 
one  of  the  12  monks  attached  to  the 
temple.  I had  my  picture  taken  with 
him  but  my  photographer  cut  my  head 
off  so  I have  only  the  picture  of  the 
monk  alone  (and  or  talking  with  part 


of  the  group). 

He  told  us  they  are  supported  by 
the  State.  The  temple  is  kept  in  repair 
by  the  State  and  by  contributions 
from  the  Chinese  Buddhist  Associa- 
tion. The  temple  also  houses  some  an- 
cient artifacts  as  well  as  two  huge  jade 
buddhas.  The  monks  chant  the  sutras 
morning  and  evening  as  a group  and 
are  free  to  pray  at  other  times  indivi- 
dually. Some  older  people  attend  the 
ceremonies  and  come  to  pray  but  “the 
younger  people  don’t  seem  to  be  very 
interested.’’ 

Did  you  get  any  indication  of  possi- 
bilities for  missionary  work  in  the 
P.R.C.  in  the  near  future? 

No  indication  whatsoever  for  mis- 
sionary work  in  any  of  the  traditional 
ways.  If  the  church  is  at  all  alive  there, 
it  can  only  be  alive  in  small  groups 
meeting  together  for  prayer,  worship 
and  discussions.  One  of  the  questions 
that  mission  specialists  and  theologians 
are  asking  is:  If  God  is  acting  in  his- 
tory, how  do  we  see  His  activity  in  the 
people  of  China  today?  Are  they  living 
out  the  Gospel  in  a way  more  authen- 
tic than  some  so-called  Christian  coun- 
tries as  some  Christian  scholars  assert? 
If  that  is  so  what  does  it  mean  for 
the  Church? 

One  small  way  for  a Christian  to 
carry  on  an  apostolate  towards  China 
is  for  anyone  who  goes  to  the  P.R.C. 
whether  as  tourist,  scholar,  business- 
man, external  affairs  personnel,  or 
exchange  student,  to  act  in  a truly 
Christian  way.  Another  way  is  for  us 
in  Canada  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  needs  of  Chinese  visiting  here 
especially  the  exchange  students. 
Other  than  that,  we  must  wait,  study, 
trust,  pray  and  greet  China  with  great 
sympathy  and  understanding.* 
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Obviously,  seven  days  in  a country 
allows  one  to  only  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  a place,  especially  with  the  lan- 
iguage  problem,  but  I still  feel  the 
[experience  of  my  visit  to  Mainland 
China  was  a valid  and  valuable  one. 

It  all  started  in  the  fall  of  77.  A 
group  of  people  at  the  Language  Cen- 
tre where  I am  studying  Cantonese 
decided  that  as  a group  with  a pro- 
fessed interest  in  China,  it  would  be 
worthwhile  for  us  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  actually  going  to  China 
and  so  we  approached  the  China  Tra- 
jivel  Service  for  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. 


After  Christmas  it  became  clear 
that  a number  of  tours  would  be  go- 
ing: two  or  three  to  Canton  for  4 days 
and  one  7-day  tour  to  Canton  and 
Kweilin  over  the  Chinese  New  Year 
(Feb.  7th)  holiday.  For  this  tour  there 
were  1 5 places  offered  for  students 
from  the  school  and  needless  to  say 
they  were  filled  immediately.  Five  of 
us  were  from  the  Cantonese  section 
and  10  from  the  Mandarin  section. 

And  it  turned  out  that  we  would  join 
35  other  people  associated  with  an 
engineering  firm  that  is  currently  co- 
ordinating the  building  of  the  Mass 
Transit  System  in  Flong  Kong.  For 
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convenience  sake  this  group  was  split 
into  two  smaller  groups  of  25  people 
each. 

The  5th  of  February  arrived  and  we 
were  to  be  at  the  train  station  at  8:00 
A.M.  to  catch  the  9:30  train.  This  year 
it  was  estimated  that  250,000  Chinese 
people  travelled  to  Kwangtung  prov- 
ince for  the  New  Year  holiday  and  it 
seemed  as  if  everyone  was  leaving  that 
morning.  No  one  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  station  until  train  time.  The  people 
line  up  around  the  outside  of  the 
building  and  then  the  line  runs  down 
into  the  covered  parking  lot.  We 
learned  very  quickly  that  to  go  on  a 
tour  to  China  is  to  be  treated  first  class 
all  the  way  and  that  started  by  us  not 
having  to  wait  in  this  huge  line.  In- 
stead, we  were  allowed  into  the  station 
and  in  relative  isolation  we  awaited  the 
train. 

The  train  left  promptly  at  9:30  and 
we  arrived  at  Lo  Wu  and  the  border  at 
about  11:00.  The  same  scene  that 
greeted  us  at  the  Hung  Horn  Railway 
station  again  played  Itself  out  at  Lo 
Wu.  The  number  of  Chinese  there  was 
simply  incredible,  lines  and  lines  of 
people  waiting  to  go  over  the  Sham 
Chun  River  and  Into  China.  Again,  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  miss  most  of 
this  line  and  by  12:00  or  so  we  had 
walked  over  the  bridge,  gone  through 
all  the  customs  and  health  checks  and 
into  China. 

Our  first  meal  was  right  there  at  the 
border  and  it  was  what  you  might  call 
a taste  of  things  to  come.  The  food 
was  superbly  prepared  and  very  tasty, 
all  kinds  of  different  food  and  a gener- 
ous supply  of  beer  and  soft  drinks. 
One  thing  that  surprised  me  was  that 
in  order  to  drink  tea  you  had  to  ask 
for  it.  It  wasn’t  brought  around  as  a 


matter  of  course.  Even  at  breakfast,  i| 
they  would  serve  coffee  but  you  had  J| 
to  ask  for  the  tea.  j| 

At  one  o’clock  we  left  the  border 
for  our  2-hour  train  ride  to  Canton. 

One  is  immediately  struck  by  the  dif-  ; 
ference  between  what  one  sees  on  one 
side  of  the  border  as  compared  to  the 
other.  The  people  were  out  in  the  ; 
fields  with  their  rough  hoes  working  ■: 
the  land.  The  water  buffaloes  were  get-  ! 
ting  the  rice  fields  ready  for  the  com- 
ing rainy  season  — I really  had  a sense 
that  if  I had  been  here  200  or  300  ! 
years  ago  things  would  have  looked 
pretty  much  the  same  in  terms  of  the 
buildings  and  the  people  working.  ^ 

There  is  a sense  of  timelessness  about  ' 
the  place,  a sense  that  this  is  a place 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  simply  i 
passed  by,  at  least  in  terms  of  any  sort  . 
of  modernization  as  we  know  it.  The  ; 
simple  peasant  still  in  the  field  work-  ] 
ing  the  land  as  his  father  and  fore-  j 
fathers  did  before,  a kind  of  simplicity  • 
about  the  whole  thing. 

We  arrived  in  Canton  at  about  3:00  \ 
and  were  transferred  to  the  hotel.  . 
After  settling  in,  we  were  taken  to  the  ‘ 
Canton  flower  market.  Chinese  New  " 
Year  is  traditionally  a time  for  buying  , 
flowers,  the  buds  are  a sign  of  new  life  \ 
and  in  the  middle  of  winter  they  are  1 
nice  to  bring  into  the  home.  The  flow-  \ 
er  market  in  Canton  was  really  some- 
thing.  The  sellers  had  set  up  their  stalls  , 
covering  six  of  eight  streets  and  again  | 
the  number  of  people  there  was  really  | 
unbelievable.  The  sellers  would  have  | 
the  flowers  in  their  stalls  in  the  middle.'’ 
of  the  street  with  people  walking.^ 
down  both  sides  of  the  street  on  thef 
outside,  looking  at  the  flowers  and? 
buying.  We  walked  around  there  for  a! 
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while  and  it  was  there  that  1 really  got 
my  first  taste  of  “The  Chinese  Mass- 
es,” Mainland  China  style.  The  crowd- 
edness I experienced  in  Canton  was 
somehow  different  from  that  in  Hong 
Kong.  I think  it  is  mostly  the  unifor- 
mity that  one  sees,  everyone  riding  the 
bicycles  and  wearing  the  blue  green  or 
grey  clothes,  a very  strong  sense  of 
homogeneity.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  say  that  there  is  a 
losing  erf  individuality  in  this,  just  that 
the  individuality  is  not  as  overtly  dis- 
played as  in  a place  like  Hong  Kong. 

After  supper  we  were  treated  to  a 
culture  show  put  on  by  the  Army  in 
one  of  the  Canton  amusement  parks. 
It  was  mostly  juggling,  acrobatics  and 
balancing  acts  and  only  at  the  end  did 
the  politics  come  across  strongly.  The 
last  scene  was  a short  play/dance  con- 
cerning the  liberation  of  Taiwan. 
Needless  to  say,  in  the  end,  Taiwan 


was  liberated  and  everybody  was  all 
smiles.  After  returning  to  the  hotel, 
four  of  us  decided  to  find  a noodle 
place  to  have  a bowl  of  noodles  and  to 
look  around  the  city  a little. 

About  a half  an  hour’s  walk  from 
the  hotel  we  did  finally  find  a place,  so 
we  went  in.  It  had  five  or  six  tables 
and  there  was  no  division  between  the 
eating  area  and  the  kitchen  so  we 
watched  the  two  cooks  working  away 
over  their  big  pots  of  noodles  on  the 
stove.  Obviously  this  was  quite  novel 
for  in  no  time  at  all  there  were  all 
kinds  of  people  standing  at  the  door 
and  windows  watching  what  was  going 
on.  It  seemed  wherever  we  went  we 
would  draw  large  crowds  like  this  — 
people  just  really  curious  to  see  what 
was  going  on. 

A short  word  on  the  question  of 
language  and  communication.  The  fif- 
teen of  us  who  went  on  this  trip  from 


Three  young  ballerinas  celebrate  in  dance  their  membership  in  the  Young  Pio- 
neers at  the  Yangpo  District  Children ’s  Palace,  Shanghai. 
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the  Language  School  are  all  at  differ- 
ent levels  in  terms  of  language  compe- 
tence. There  were  a number  of  people 
fluent  in  Mandarin  and  a few  also 
fluent  in  Cantonese.  As  for  myself, 
after  only  four  months  of  language 
study,  I still  have  a good  way  to  go 
before  becoming  “fluent”.  Still,  every 
bit  helps  and  I can  make  myself  under- 
stood on  the  more  straightforward 
things.  Being  around  the  people  who 
were  fluent  though  proved  to  be  help- 
ful. They  were  able  to  communicate 
quite  freely  with  the  people  and  that 
led  to  some  interesting  encounters. 
Something  like  going  to  this  noodle 
place  would  have  been  quite  impossi- 
ble without  being  able  to  ask  people 
where  we  could  find  such  a place  and 
being  able  to  talk  to  the  people  in  the 
place.  When  they  discover  that  you 
can  speak  the  language,  even  a little  it 
really  opens  you  up  to  another  world. 

I suppose  that’s  true  of  any  place  you 
go. 

We  spent  the  night  in  Canton  and 
next  morning  we  were  taken  to  the  air- 
port for  the  trip  to  Kweilin.  Kweilin  is 
about  460  kilometers  from  Canton 
and  therefore  approximately  one  hour 
by  jet.  The  inflight  service  was  inter- 
esting: first,  the  stewardesses  brought 
around  small  lapel  pins  with  the  Air- 
line’s emblem,  then  a tray  of  candies 
and  finally,  a tray  of  card  calendars. 
And  that  was  it.  I guess  one  could  say 
that  it  was  different  anyway. 

Kweilin  in  Chinese  means  “a  forest 
of  cacia  trees”  and  Kweilin  is  extreme- 
ly famous  for  its  mountain  and  water 
scenery.  The  mountains  there  are  ail 
limestone,  the  limestone  being  laid 
down  250  to  300  million  years  ago 
when  that  area  was  below  sea  level. 
Since  then  the  deposits  have  been 


pushed  up  and  the  limestone  wea- 
thered away  by  wind  and  rain  into  the 
unusually  shaped  mountains  that  are 
there  today.  The  weathering  of  the 
limestone  has  also  led  to  the  formation 
of  many  caves  complete  with  the  sta- 
lactite and  stalagmite  structures  that 
limestone  caves  are  famous  for.  A 
number  of  these  caves  have  been  pre- 
pared for  tours  (both  for  foreigners 
and  Chinese)  and  all  kinds  of  coloured 
lights  have  been  installed  to  set  off  the 
different  structures,  leading  to  a very 
striking  effect.  It  is  interesting  the  way 
the  tours  are  conducted.  There  is  very 
little  information  given  in  the  form  of 
facts.  Rather,  the  guide  will  tell  a little 
story  describing,  for  example,  how  in 
the  rock  there  is  a lion  and  above  the 
lion  there  is  a rabbit.  The  lion  is  chas- 
ing the  rabbit  and  the  rabbit  is  trying 
to  escape.  . .If  one  uses  one’s  imagina- 
tion one  can  see  all  kinds  of  different 
shapes  and  images  in  the  rock  and  the 
guide  always  describes  them  in  story 
form. 

Our  first  day  in  Kweilin  was  used  to 
visit  one  of  these  caves  and  also  to  visit 
a very  famous  800-year-old  bridge.  In 
the  evening  there  was  a film  show  and 
again  that  offered  some  insights  into 
the  life  there.  The  main  movie  was  en- 
titled “The  Monkey  King  Wreaks 
Havoc  in  the  Heavenly  Palace”,  a de- 
lightful cartoon  made  before  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution,  banned  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution  and  since  revived. 
Before  the  main  feature  there  were 
three  short  movies,  all  showing  differ- 
ent work  that  people  were  involved  in. 
One  was  the  building  of  a canal,  the 
other  the  building  of  a dam  and  third 
the  building  of  air  raid  shelters.  Heav- 
ily politicized,  the  point  was  obvious: 
everybody  banding  together  to  work 
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Steam  locomotive  heading  to  heavy  industrial  area  near  Shanghai,  Taken  from 
tourist  bus. 


\ together  is  the  correct  way  for  people 
ito  do  things.  These  short  films  were 
Imade  from  74  to  76  and  again  I was 
surprised  at  how  much  manual  labour 
was  being  done  in  the  digging  and 
earth  moving,  there  was  very  little 
mechanization  in  terms  of  the  con- 
struction work. 

The  second  day,  we  spent  the 
morning  climbing  a famous  mountain 
in  the  middle  of  Kweilin  called  “Piled 
Silk  Mountain,”  so  named  because  the 
Chinese  feel  that  it  looks  like  silk  that 
has  been  piled  up  into  a mountain. 

The  view  from  the  top  is  spectacular 
and  you  really  get  a good  idea  of  the 
land  and  the  city  from  there.  In  the 
afternoon  we  saw  another  cave  and 
went  to  another  place  called  “Ele- 
phant Mountain”,  named  for  obvious 
reasons.  All  of  the  travelling  around 
here  was  done  by  bus  and  therefore 


there  was  less  contact  with  the  local 
people.  Also,  the  hotel  was  in  the  area 
of  the  city  that  the  foreigners  lived  in 
before  liberation  and  therefore  the 
buildings  were  basically  Western  style, 
although  a 15-minute  walk  would  get 
you  out  of  that  district  and  into  the 
Chinese  looking  areas.  I was  very  much 
amazed  at  the  freedom  we  had  in 
terms  of  wandering  around  and  talking 
with  people.  There  have  been  numer- 
ous comments  and  a kind  of  consensus 
in  the  press  that  the  situation  in  China 
has  definitely  loosened  up  in  terms  of 
the  everyday  life  of  the  people  and 
that  was  certainly  evident  to  us.  The 
people  would  not  hesitate  to  talk  with 
us  and  they  seemed  to  be  quite  at  ease. 
Also  our  guides  were  very  free  in 
answering  most  of  our  questions.  On 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  we  had 
a little  question  and  answer  session 
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with  our  three  guides  and  I think  ini- 
tially they  were  a little  hesitant  about 
the  whole  thing.  Once  it  started 
though  it  went  quite  well.  Some  politi- 
cally sensitive  questions  were  raised, 
e.g.  the  Taiwan  issue,  religion  and  the 
indigenous  population,  and  I felt  the 
issues  were  basically  skirted  by  the 
guide  answering  our  questions.  Maybe 
not  so  much  skirted  as  it  was  a case  of 
the  typical  party  rhetoric  and  it  really 
wasn’t  satisfying  for  some  people. 

The  third  day  was  spent  on  a boat 
trip  to  Yuen  So.  This  place  is  reputed  to 
be  even  more  beautiful  than  Keilin,  in 
fact  the  most  beautiful  place  in  China, 
and  the  trip  was  certainly  enjoyable. 

On  the  last  full  day  there  we  went 
to  another  place  where  there  is  a 2100 
yr.  old  dam  and  canal  and  we  spent 
the  afternoon  wandering  around  the 
local  market.  Literally  hundreds  of 
people  crowded  around  us  to  see  what 
we  looked  like.  One  thing  about  the 
people  there,  as  with  everywhere  we 
went,  they  all  looked  quite  healthy 
and  the  children  especially  looked  very 
fat  and  well-fed.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
people  there  are  poor  but  it  didn’t 
seem  that  they  suffered  in  the  sense  of 
starving  or  being  sick.  It  seemed  too 
that  over  the  New  Year  festival  most 
of  the  people  had  four  or  five  days 
holidays  to  be  with  their  families  and 
to  go  out  and  set  off  fireworks.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a sense  of,  what 
should  I call  it,  maybe  subduedness. 
Our  first  night  in  Canton  when  we 
were  walking  around  there  were  a lot 
of  people  in  the  streets  but  very  little 
noise.  The  people  spoke  in  low  voices 
and  of  course  with  fewer  cars  that 
helps  immensely.  I recall  this  striking 
me  because  at  one  point  we  were 
walking  along  and  suddenly  there  was 


loud  laughing  and  talking.  We  turned 
around  to  find  that  some  Hong  Kong  T 
Chinese  had  just  come  out  of  a side  j; 
street  and  it  was  they  who  were  mak-  | 
ing  the  noise.  The  contrast  was  striking.  | 

The  next  morning  we  headed  back  r 
to  Canton  by  plane  and  once  back  in 
Canton  we  went  to  visit  one  of  the 
farming  communes.  This  commune 
was  a medium  sized  one  of  about  > 
60,000  people.  At  one  point  we  were 
taken  to  see  an  irrigation  canal  and 
system  that  had  been  recently  com-  i 
pleted.  The  engineers  with  us  were  i 
extremely  impressed  in  terms  of  the 
work  done.  They  said  that  even 
though  the  finish  was  a little  rough  ; 
(looks  aren’t  everything)  it  was  well  y 
constructed  and  had  an  ingenious:, 
system  for  regulating  the  water  which 
flowed  from  the  canal  out  to  the  crops  j 
— extremely  functional  and  yet  simple  ; 
in  design  and  construction.  In  terms  of  . 
the  life  in  the  commune  it’s  hard  to 
say  how  realistic  what  we  saw  there  ' 
was.  We  went  to  one  village  to  meet 
the  people  and  it  was  quite  obvious, 
that  they  often  had  visitors.  I’ll  say< 
one  thing,  I didn’t  see  many  towns| 
while  I was  there  that  had  the  housesj 
so  nicely  white-washed  as  this  one  did.  | 
Still,  I suppose  they  like  to  look  their 
best  for  the  visitors,  just  like  anybody 
else. 

After  the  commune  we  were  taken 
to  downtown  Canton  to  shop  in  the 
Friendship  Store  and  it  gave  us  the 
opportunity  to  look  around  some 
more.  In  the  downtown  of  the  city  I 
and  another  person  had  a few  interest- 
ing experiences.  At  one  point,  a boy 
stopped  us  and  asked  us  for  money. 

He  was  17  or  1 8 or  so  and  dressed  like 
everybody  else.  We  were  both  ex- 
tremely surprised.  He  took  out  his  wal- 
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Three  young  ladies  demonstrate  how  to  pick  the  fresh  young  leaves  for  the 
famous  “Dragon  Well  Tea”  at  the  Mel  Chia  Wu  Production  Brigade  of  the  West 
Lake  People’s  Commune  near  Hangchow,  Chekiang  Province. 


let  and  showed  us  that  he  had  no 
money  and  he  said  he  had  no  job. 
Then  in  a flash  he  just  disappeared. 
Maybe  he  saw  someone  that  wouldn’t 
I have  taken  kindly  to  him  asking  for 
money.  It  was  a very  brief  encounter 
and  unusual.  Also,  we  found  an  old 
church  on  one  of  the  side  streets, 

^ which  had  been  converted  into  a hos- 
pital.  It  was  obviously  being  put  to 
j heavy  use  and  there  were  all  kinds  of 
I people  in  the  area  adjoining  the  church 
! waiting  to  be  looked  at.  Actually,  this 
was  the  second  church  building  I saw 
1 while  in  China  — the  first  was  one  in 
Kweilin  on  the  university  campus. 
Since  returning  to  Hong  Kong,  I’ve  dis- 
I covered  that  it  was  a church  run  by 
; the  Maryknoll  Fathers.  I’m  not  sure 
what  it  was  being  used  for,  most  likely 
ijfor  things  related  to  the  school. 


Of  course  we  couldn’t  leave  Canton 
without  trying  some  of  the  dim  sum, 
little  tidbits  eaten  with  tea  bought 
from  vendors  on  the  streets.  The  little 
pastries  and  cookies  were  very  tasty 
and  obviously  popular  for  a lot  of  peo- 
ple were  buying  them. 

So  on  Saturday,  the  11th,  we  made 
our  way  by  train  back  to  Hong  Kong. 
It’s  funny  how  little  things  catch  our 
attention  for  when  I crossed  over  the 
bridge  back  into  Hong  Kong,  I was  im- 
mediately struck  by  all  of  the  garbage 
and  litter  lying  around  on  the  Hong 
Kong  side  — paper  blown  up  against 
fences,  empty  pop  cans,  candy  wrap- 
pers and  newspapers.  And  then  one 
realizes  that  the  reason  you  notice  this 
is  because  litter  is  exactly  what  you 
don’t  see  in  China.  I think  that  says 
something  about  both  sides.* 
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Ray  Whitehead  is  Director  of  the 
Canada-China  Program  of  the  Cana- 
dian Councii  of  Churches.  He  was  or- 
dained in  i960  as  a minister  in  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  foiiowed  by 
intensive  study  of  the  Chinese  ian- 
guage  and  cuiture  at  Yaie  and  in  Hong 
Kong.  Extensive  travei  in  Southeast 
Asia,  india  and  Europe  intensified  his 
interest  in  that  part  of  the  worid  and 
he  became  a member  of  the  facuity  of 
the  Chinese  University  in  Hong  Kong, 
as  we  a as  Asia  Research  consuitant  to 
the  Nationai  Councii  of  Churches, 
U.S.A.  and  their  bureau  in  Hong  Kong. 
Doctorai  studies  on  Sociai  Ethics  at 
Union  Theoiogicai  Seminary  in  New 
York  produced  a dissertation  which 
was  pubiished  in  book  form,  foiiowed 
by  other  books  and  art  ides  mostiy  re- 
nting to  contemporary  China.  We 
asked  Ray  to  teii  us  something  of  his 
experience  and  knowiedge  of  China, 
and  parti cuiariy  his  thoughts  as  to  how 
Christianity  can  re i ate  to  that  country 
today. 

One  of  the  12  Buddhist  priests 
attached  to  the  Jade  Tern  pie 
in  Shanghai. 


Dr.  Ray  Whitehead 


Wfl 


many  groups  are  studying  in 

China  today.  What  questions  are 
they  asking? 

Well,  one  of  the  large  groups  called 
Catholics  in  Europe  Concerned  with 
China,  has  been  China-watching  for 
some  years  and  they  have  focused 
their  interest  on  eight  problems  which 
they  feel  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  relating  to  Christianity 
in  China.  These  can  be  outlined  as 
follows: 

(1)  How  can  the  way  of  Christian- 
ity be  stressed  rather  than  orthodox 
doctine? 

(2)  What  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween individual  and  collective  con- 
science and  morality? 

(3)  How  is  China  a sign  of  the 
times? 

(4)  Are  there  signs  of  the  Kingdom 
in  China? 

(5)  Is  is  possible  to  be  a Confucian- 
ist  or  a Maoist  and  at  the  same  time  a 
Christian,  living  in  accordance  with  the 
Gospel? 

(6)  What  is  new  about  the  Gospel 
with  regard  to  the  old  and  new  in 
China? 

(7)  Is  there  common  ground  be- 
tween the  Chinese  people  and  their 
lifestyle  and  Christian  ways  and  values? 

(8)  What  kind  of  attitude  should 
the  modern  Church  take  towards  a re- 
lationship with  contemporary  China? 

Discussion  of  the  last  question 
brought  forth  observations  that  a self- 
emptying attitude  — a sense  of  giving 
up  oneself  — has  been  called  for  by  the 
Church  towards  China,  and  this  opens 
the  question  as  to  whether  this  is  the 
right  approach.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  some  scholars  that  a triumphalist 
attitude  should  be  avoided  — we 
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should  adopt  a more  humble,  or  self- 
emptying, stance  in  relation  to  the 
present  situation  under  the  current 
regime.  These  questions  give  an  indica- 
tion of  the  flavour  of  the  discussions 
that  are  taking  place  within  such 
groups  today. 

In  addition  to  the  questions  deline- 
ated above,  some  possible  characteris- 
tics of  a Catholic  approach  to  China 
were  also  presented  to  the  group.  I 
can’t  say  exactly  what  these  all  mean 
in  terms  of  identifying  a Catholic 
approach,  but  the  following  five  points 
were  posed  as  embodying  a Catholic 
approach: 

(1)  It  should  be  universalistic  — 
bring  China  into  the  sphere  of  Chris- 
tian salvation  by  looking  for  Christian 
values  in  the  Chinese  experience. 


(2)  Humanistic  — acknowledge 
Chinese  ethics  and  achievements. 

(3)  Ascetical  (stress  on  self-sacri- 
fice) — stress  on  sacrifice  for  the 
people. 

(4)  Communitarian  (sharing  in 
common)  — primary  concern  for  the 
life  of  the  Church  in  China. 

(5)  Historical  — take  into  account 
a sense  of  tradition  — weigh  our  past 
encounters  with  China. 

Did  you  see  any  signs  of  Christian- 
ity in  your  travels  in  China?  | 

No.  Almost  none.  I went  to  church 
in  Peking,  but  it  was  mostly  foreigners, 
with  few  Chinese.  I met  the  former 
Bishop  of  Nanking  — a Christian  who 
is  trying  to  live  a Christian  life  in  a : 


■ 

Technicians  at  a I 
Chinese  tradition-  j 
ai  medicine  hos-  \ . 
pita!  in  Shenyang,  j 
Manchuria,  cau-  j t 
therizing  infected  | 
tonsiis  of  two  t 
young  girls.  | [ 

II 

I 
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socialist  society.  I heard  reports  of 
other  groups  of  Christians  in  Nanking 
who  meet  occasionally  to  practice  and 
discuss  their  faith.  We  must  remember 
that  Christianity  was  never  a force  in 
China  — less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
population  was  Christian.  I should 
point  out  that  today  in  China  only 
about  35  million  people  are  commit- 
ted Marxists  — this  out  of  850  million. 
Many  who  are  not  Marxist  are  working 
to  build  a socialist  system  in  China, 
and  these  include  Christians. 

Were  you  free  to  travel  around 
China  by  yourself? 

Yes.  No  one  needs  to  watch  you,  as 
you  stick  out  like  a sore  thumb.  I 
think  China  is  still  going  through  the 
trauma  of  the  dramatic  changes  which 
have  taken  place  since  1949. 

What  are  some  of  the  interesting 
things  that  are  happening  now  re 
i China  and  Christianity? 

Today  in  China  there  is  freedom  of 
i religion  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  is  no  official  policy  to 
oppress  or  persecute  the  Church  or  to 
exterminate  it  by  force.  Since  the 
early  fifties,  and  especially  since  the 
cultural  revolution  in  1966,  the 
Church  has  become  more  and  more 
I quiet.  Although  the  numbers  are  small- 
i er  since  1949,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
i there  are  many  thousands  today  in 
China  who  continue  to  believe.  For  ex- 
; ample,  a friend  in  Hong  Kong  told  me 
that  he  met  a girl  who  told  him  her 
whole  village  was  Christian  and  they 
were  quietly  living  their  Christian  lives. 

Ray,  can  you  tell  us  something  of 
the  political  situation  in  China  today? 


It’s  hard  to  evaluate.  The  basic 
theory  that  has  developed  over  the 
past  ten  years  in  China  is  that  of  the 
three  worlds.  The  first  world  is  that  of 
the  USSR  and  the  USA;  the  second 
world  is  the  developed  countries  such 
as  Canada,  Japan  and  many  European 
countries;  and  the  third  world  is  the 
underdeveloped  countries  — China, 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  The 
Chinese  see  the  basic  problem  in  the 
world  today  as  the  seeking  of  world 
leadership  or  power  by  Moscow  and 
the  United  States.  So  the  second  and 
third  worlds  should  work  together, 
and  the  Chinese  have  a certain  open- 
ness to  some  Western  countries  whom 
they  feel  are  oppressed  by  the  super- 
powers. They  really  see  Moscow  as  the 
greatest  problem.  They  feel  the  real 
threat  comes  to  the  world  from 
Russia,  the  more  arrogant  of  the  two 
superpowers.  They  also  feel  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  war  because  of  the  arms 
race  — that  there  is  no  way  to  prevent 
the  third  big  war  between  the  super- 
powers. By  the  way  in  China  the  army 
is  controlled  by  the  Party,  and  so  there 
is  no  fear  of  a military  coup  or  take- 
over by  the  army  as  there  has  been  in 
many  Latin  American  countries. 

Our  particular  interest  is  of  course 
in  the  hope  of  future  mission  work  in 
China.  When  you  consider  the  history 
of  mission  to  China,  what  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  fact  that  missionaries  for 
a long  period  were  perceived  as  identi- 
fying with  the  foreign,  or  European, 
establishment  there  — businessmen, 
government  officials,  etc.,  rather , than 
with  the  ordinary  Chinese  citizen? 

The  Church  as  it  was  in  the  early 
years  with  its  great  Western  orienta- 
tion did  not  have  any  future  in  China. 
The  Chinese  president  of  the  Theology 
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school  in  Peking,  which  closed  during 
the  cultural  revolution,  told  me  that 
the  Church  buildings  are  not  used  any 
more,  because  the  design  of  the  build- 
ings remind  the  Chinese  people  of 
Western  imperialism.  He  feels  that  the 
Revolution  in  China  — since  the 
1950’s  — is  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  is  something  the  Church 
should  support.  The  Church  there  to- 
day is  very  much  a lay  Church,  where 
people  come  together  for  informal 
worship,  prayer  and  bible  study,  and 
where  the  old  formal  Christian  struc- 
tures are  no  longer  necessary. 

What  of  the  problem  of  us,  as  Cana- 
dians, bringing  our  religion  to  them  — 
going  over  to  try  to  make  Canadian 
Christians  of  the  Chinese? 

Well,  the  old  problem  was  that  our 
whole  approach  was  one  of  having  all 
the  answers,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
mutuality.  In  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Church  we  as  Christians  were  willing 
to  adapt  to  Greek  thought,  but  when 
we  went  to  China  we  were  unwilling  to 
adapt  to  Chinese  thought.  If  we  could 
do  one,  we  can  do  the  other.  Chris- 
tians went  into  a China  that  was  not 
able  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Western 
penetration,  and  the  Westerners’  build- 
ing of  large  institutions  tended  to 
alienate  the  average  Chinese.  They 
were  somewhat  intimidated  by  this 
Western  activity,  and  tended  to  down- 
grade their  own  potential,  forgetting 
their  long  history  as  a leader  of  civili- 
zation. The  effect  of  this  Western  in- 
fluence was  not  lost  on  the  students 
who  are  now  the  leaders  of  today. 

Ray,  what  should  our  role  be  as  a 
mission  society  today? 

We  should  continue  to  take  a strong 
interest  in  China  and  try  to  develop  an 


understanding  of  it.  Some  should  } 
make  China  their  life  study.  China  is  a J 
quarter  of  the  world  that  we  cannot  1 
ignore,  even  though  some  of  the  tradi-  ' 
tional  types  of  missionary  activity  are 
not  possible.  Therefore,  we  should  m 
make  preparation  for  whatever  kind  of  f 
missionary  contact  may  be  possible  in  I. 
the  future.  Many  people  feel  that  to  | 
communicate  with  the  China  of  the  f 
future  we  must  understand  Mao’s 
thought  and  his  influence  on  Chinese 
thinking.  This  influence  is  expected  to 
have  decisive  ramifications  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

I 

Are  there  any  Christian  aspects  to 
Mao’s  thought?  1 

I would  say  there  are  some.  For  - 
example,  Mao  said,  “Serve  the  peo-j 
pie.’’  This  is  parallel  to  Jesus’  saying, 

“I  have  come  to  serve  and  not  be  j 
served.’’  Mao  tried  to  develop  a society 
in  which  there  was  no  exploitation,^ 
and  where  the  life  chances  of  everyone; 
in  the  society  were  relatively  equal,  for,; 
instance^  equal  health  services  and) 
equal  educational  opportunities.  Thus! 
is  there  common  ground  with  some  of 
the  ideals  of  Christianity. 

Can  you  tell  me  Ray,  do  people  sur- 
mise about  a date  for  getting  back  into 
China? 

They  don’t  speak  of  a date  to  my 
knowledge.  Some  say  it  would  be  better 
if  Christian  Asians  went  back  into 
China  when  and  if  that  time  comes. 

Thank  you  for  providing  our  readers 
with  important  insights  into  the  China 
of  today,  and  we  wish  you  all  the  best 
in  your  work  on  the  China-Canada 
Program.* 
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Hong  Kong 
Listening 

Post 


'^our  son  would  never  pass  the  test 
I they  give  for  entrance  into  kinder- 
garten in  the  States.  He’d  never  be  able 
to  answer  the  question  they  always  ask 
about  what  his  parents  do  for  a liv- 
' ing.”  So  said  my  sister  in  a joking 
way.  There  is  some  truth  in  what  she 
j had  to  say.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
i what  we’re  doing.  We  don’t  fit  into 
! convenient  pigeon-holes.  We’re  not  in 
‘ government  or  business;  we’re  not  mis- 
; sionaries;  we’re  not  journalists,  teach- 
ers, farmers,  or  truckdrivers.  Just  how 
will  our  son  Mike  explain  what  we 
were  doing  in  Hong  Kong  in  1977-78? 
Bear  with  us,  please,  while  we  give  him 
some  clues  about  how  to  answer  the 


Tom  Fenton 

question:  “Parents’  occupation.’’ 

Essentially,  what  we’ve  done  is  to 
establish  a listening  post  in  Asia  from 
which  we  monitor  Canadian  and  U.S. 
economic  involvement  in  this  region. 
The  base,  here  in  Hong  Kong,  we  call 
the  Asia/North  America  Communica- 
tions Center. 

Who  supports  the  work  of  the 
Center?  A number  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic  church  agencies  (the  Scarboro 
Fathers  among  them)  in  Asia  and 
North  America  have  given  us  an 
operating  budget  for  1977-78.  Four 
members  of  the  staff,  Tom,  Mary, 
John  and  Chris,  share  one  full-time 
salary  (each  drawing  U.S.  $200  a 
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Tom  Fenton  examines  the  latest  Asia  Monitor. 


month);  the  other  two,  Steve ‘and 
Norm,  are  supported  by  the  Mission 
Intern  Program  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  Board  of  Global 
Ministries. 

At  the  Center  we  gather  informa- 
tion from  the  Philippines,  Korea, 
Malaysia  and  the  other  countries  of 
South,  Southeast  and  East  Asia.  The 
information  could  be  about  Canada’s 
trade  negotiations  with  Hong  Kong,  or 
about  the  activities  of  multinational 
corporations  such  as  Del  Monte,  INCO 
and  IBM  or  about  U.S.  investments  in 
Thailand.  Most  of  our  information 
comes  from  economic  journals  and 
from  newspapers  such  as  The  Asian 


, 

Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Hong  Kong 
Standard,  and  the  japan  Times.  Other 
data  we  get  directly  from  sources  in  , 
the  countries  themselves. 

We  organize  this  information  in 
ways  that  make  it  possible  for  us  and 
others  to  see  and  analyze  the  trends  in 
North  American  involvement  in  Asia, 
To  what  extent  are  U.S.  electronics  | 
firms  investing  in  Singapore  and 
Taiwan'  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
“cheap  labor’’?  How  are  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  vying  to  capture  markets  for 
their  wheat  in  Asia?  What  roles  are 
North  American  firms  playing  in  the 
development  of  nuclear  energy  in 
South  Korea? 
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Every  quarter  we  published  the 
results  of  our  collecting  and  organizing 
in  a journal  called  Asia  Monitor.  This 
rather  specialized  publication  is  a 
digest  of  and  index  to  all  Asia-North 
America-related  economic  news. 

Besides  Asia  Monitor  we  make  an 
effort  to  share  the  results  of  our  work 
in  these  other  ways: 

— we  have  a reference  library  of 
books,  periodicals  and  files  open  to 
the  public; 

— we  compile  research  guides  to 
sources  of  economic  information  in 
each  of  the  countries  of  Asia; 

— we  prepare  in-depth  reports  on 
subjects  such  as  multinational  corpora- 
tions or  agribusiness  in  the  Philippines. 

Who  is  interested  in  this  type  of  in- 
formation? Church  people  who  are 
concerned  about  the  “social  responsi- 
bility” of  companies  in  which  they 
hold  stock.  Labor  union  members  who 
i fear  the  flight  of  their  jobs  overseas  or 
the  dumping  of  underpriced  goods  on 
the  domestic  market.  Ordinary  citizens 
who  want  to  know  how  their  foreign 
laid  tax  dollars  are  being  spent.  Those 
in  the  countries  of  Asia  who  are 
searching  for  ways  to  combat  the  awe- 
some political  and  economic  power  of 
multinational  corporations. 

Mike’s  kindergarten  teacher  isn’t 
I likely  to  quiz  him  on  why  we’re  doing 
' what  we’re  doing,  but  in  case  she  or  he 
does,  here  are  a few  ideas  he  might 
use. 

' Talking  with  a bio-chemist  who 
teaches  and  does  research  in  Tokyo 
Two  years  ago  helped  us  clarify  the 
why  of  our  work  here  in  Hong  Kong. 
This  woman’s  work  was,  in  one  sense, 
,very  mundane  and  unattractive.  Her 
|day-to-day  routine  was  collecting, 
lanalyzing  and  testing  what,  to  the  lay- 


person, appears  to  be  totally  irrelevant 
scraps  of  information.  But  to  her  and 
her  colleagues  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  Japan,  and  indeed,  throughout 
the  world,  the  “scraps”  were  valuable 
pieces  of  a puzzle,  which,  when 
assembled,  could  represent  health  and 
life  for  many.  Though  too  many  in  the 
medical  profession  are  in  it  for  the 
money,  this  woman  chose  to  do 
medical  research  because  she  enjoyed 
the  work,  found  it  fulfilling,  and,  most 
importantly,  because  she  could  see  the 
vital  need  for  it.  Hunched  over  her 
microscope  day  in  and  day  out  she 
worked,  confident  that  others  were 
taking  the  results  of  her  efforts  and  (1 ) 
translating  them  into  the  vernacular 
for  laypeople  like  ourselves,  and  (2) 
putting  them  together  with  what 
others  were  doing  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  complete  one  more  section  of 
the  puzzle. 

We  monitor  North  American  invest- 
ment, trade  and  aid  activity  in  Asia  in 
much  the  same  spirit.  Down  deep  we 
share,  with  the  far-from-radical 
economist,  John  Maynard  Keynes,  the 
conviction  that  the  capitalist  economic 
system  we  have  “is  not  intelligent,  is 
not  beautiful,  is  not  just,  is  not 
virtuous,  and  doesn’t  deliver  the 

goods.”  But  changing  that  system 

demands  a dedicated  and  systematic 
collection  and  analysis  of  cold,  hard 
economic  data.  Working  from  this  data 
base,  we  feel  we  and  others  can  more 
effectively  criticize  the  system  as  it  is 
and  build  a more  rational,  beautiful 
and  just  economic  system.  One  which 
“delivers  the  goods”  to  the  many 

instead  of  the  few. 

So  Michael,  that’s  why  you’re 

spending  the  first  two  years  of  your 
life  over  here  in  Hong  Kong!» 
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^Towards  Ju 

AUDIO  VISUA 


FOR  BREAD  AND  HOPE 


Gives  a broader  understanding  of  why  people  leave  their  home- 
land in  search  of  a better  life.  Examines  immigration  to  Canada 
as  well  as  the  movement  of  Canadians  within  their  own  country. 
(25  min.  Rental  only) 


MULTINATIONALS  - GUESS  WHO’S 
COMING  TO  BREAKFAST 


The  activities  of  Gulf  and  Western,  especially  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  are  examined.  Raises  some  basic  questions  re  the 
operations  of  a multinational  in  a developing  country.  (25  min. 
slide  presentation.  Purchase  Price  $63.00,  Filmstrip  $24.00) 


BANKS  - BANKING  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA 


This  audio-visual  surveys  North  American  bank  loans  to  this 
mineral  rich  country,  where  apartheid  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  effect  of  these  loans  on  the  majority  of  the  population  is 
demonstrated.  (22  min.  slide  presentation,  Purchase  Price 
$63.00,  Filmstrip  $24.00) 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  AND  NUCLEAR  POWER  - THE  LAST 
SLIDE  SHOW 


Asks  some  basic  questions  about  the  arms  race  and  the  use  of  the  i 
atom  for  producing  electric  energy.  A powerful  message  calling  | 
for  a response  from  all  concerned  citizens.  (21  min.  slide  presen-  ! 
tation.  Purchase  Price  $63.00,  Filmstrip  $24.00) 
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ic©  For  All’ 

^UCATION  AIDS 

FOOD  - SHARING  DAILY  BREAD 

An  audio-visual  presentation  of  the  1974  Canadian  Bishops’ 
Message  about  the  responsible  management  of  food.  (16  min. 
slide  presentation,  Purchase  Price  $50.00,  Filmstrip  $17.00) 

SHARING  GLOBAL  RESOURCES 

A provocative  look  at  how  the  earth’s  limited  resources  are  cur- 
rently managed  and  the  pressures  for  change  that  are  coming 
from  both  home  and  abroad. (46  min.  Rental  only) 

DEVELOPMENT  - DEPENDENCY  BY  DESIGN 

Centres  on  the  roots  of  underdevelopment  in  Latin  America  and 
brings  the  lesson  home  for  Canadians  as  it  also  looks  at  under- 
development of  our  Maritime  provinces.  Produced  by  the  Latin 
American  Working  Group.  (Purchase  Price  for  35  m.m.  slide  and 
tape  presentation  $100.  Rental  available) 

PARTICIPATION  - A SOCIETY  TO  BE  TRANSFORMED 

A 2-part  audio  visual  challenging  Canadians  to  reflect,  as  Cana- 
dians, on  the  issues  of  concern  in  Canada  today.  (35  mm  slide 
presentation,  2 carousels  - 11  min.  and  16  min.  Purchase  Price 
$125.00,  Filmstrip  presentation,  2 filmstrips.  Purchase  Price 
$60.00.) 

Rental  fee  for  all  A. V.s  - 1 week  $5.00  2 weeks  $7.50 

Send  inquiries  to; 

Multi-media  — Distribution, 

Mission  Information  Dept., 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M I M 1 M4 
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We  invite  you  to  share  in  our 
mission  as  a Priest  or  Lay  Person. 


The  life  of  a Scarboro  Missionary  is  based  on  {• 
the  conviction  that  the  value  of  each  individual  I 
person  surpasses  the  most  sophisticated  technical  ^ 
accomplishments.  We  are  convinced  that  only  in 
Christ  does  the  mystery  of  man  take  on  light. 


Please  send  me  more  information. 
Name 


Address 

Age Education 

Mail  to:  Formation-Education  Department 


Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kinizston  Rd..  Scarboro.  Ont.  M 1 M l^L 


*I  Remember 


*Tom  Walsh  is  one  of  Scarboro's 
first  fay  members.  He  entered  the 
Society  in  1975  and  after  one  year 
of  preparation  went  to  Peru  where 
he  joined  Fr.  jack  Lynch,  SFM. 
Tom  is  from  BrockviUe,  Ont 


y/^lthough  I had  not  met  Fr.  Joe  King,  one  of  Scarboro’s  senior  missionaries,  I 

recognized  him  from  his  picture  as  he  sat  down  to  observe  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  Chapter  proceedings.  Aware  of  my  youth,  I approached  Fr.  Joe  at 
the  end  of  the  day  and  introduced  myself.  Fie  expressed  concern  at  the  number 
of  changes  and  plans  being  discussed  but  felt  that  the  Chapter  would  be  a success 
since  both  the  Lord  and  Holy  Mother  Mary  wanted  Scarboro  Missions  to  continue 
its  work. 

He  then  told  me  the  story  of  Moses  walking  in  the  desert  with  his  stick.  I said, 
“Yeah,  what  does  that  mean?”  And  he  replied  that  we  must  work  with  what  we 
have.  Well  I thought  even  if  its  only  a stick  you’ve  got  to  make  good  use  of  it. 
However,  it  was  in  reflecting  later  in  the  evening  that  I knew  that  Fr.  Joe  was 
talking  about  the  tremendous  faith  of  Moses  and  how  God  had  placed  His  trust 
in  Moses  and  had  performed  great  works  through  him.*  j _ Wakh 


I 

Fr.  joe  King,  our  oldest  living  mem- 
ber, Is  a veteran  of  our  missions 
\ in  both  China  and  the  Dominican 
; Republic.  Joe  came  home  this  year 
and  is  living  in  retirement  at  Prov~ 
i|  idence  Villa.  He  was  born  at 

j Otter  Creek,  Ont. 
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◄ 


CHEC 

YOUR 

EXPIR 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father;  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


DECEMBER  - 1-978 


scarboro 

missions 

y. 


FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


For  the  past  three  months  Fr.  Ed  Moriarty  has  been  work- 
ing in  St.  Lucia  with  Fr.  Tom  McQuaid.  Ed  lives  with  us 
here  at  Headquarters  and  when  his  health  allows  he  helps 
out  In  parishes  on  the  weekends  and  often  times  during 
the  week.  Ed  really  likes  the  St.  Lucia  climate  much  better 
than  our  Canadian  winters.* 


Fr.  Frank  Diemert  was  with  us  for  a short  time  in  the  fall. 
Frank  Is  working  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  has  not 
changed  that  much  since  his  days  as  rector  of  our  seminary.* 


Fr.  Charlie  Cummins  was  with  us  for  a month  during  the 
fall.  Charlie  is  pastor  of  Blessed  Sacrament  Church,  Harbour 
Island,  Bahamas  and  after  an  enjoyable  vacation  with  family 
and  friends  is  now  back  at  his  post.* 


Fr.  Longard  MacLean,  our  House  Co-ordinator  here  at  Scar- 
boro  headquarters,  has  been  seriously  ill  these  past  few 
months.  We  ask  your  prayers  for  his  recovery.* 


Fr.  Ed  Moriart) 


Fr.  Frank  Diemei 


Fr.  Charlie  Cumm 


Fr.  Longard  Mad  nh 


1 
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Christmas  Message 
from  the  Council 

we  approach  the  celebration  of  Christmas  and  the  dawning  of  a New  Year, 

we  give  thanks  for  the  goodness  of  God  made  manifest  in  so  many  ways 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  His  gifts  already  received  give  us  courage  as  we 
look  with  hope  to  the  future. 

As  missionaries  committed  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  both  in  cross-cultural  situations  and  here  in  Canada,  we  are 
aware  of  the  suffering  still  being  endured  by  so  many  in  this  world  marred 
by  selfishness.  We  are  mindful  also  however  of  the  forces  for  good  that  are  at 
work  in  this  same  world.  On  the  international  scene  we  note  events  such  as  the 
Camp  David  agreements  that  give  hope  for  a stable  peace  in  the  Middle  East; 
the  outpouring  of  affection  for  two  Popes  Paul  VI  and  John  Paul  I by  peoples 
of  all  faiths,  an  affection  mixed  with  genuine  sadness  at  their  loss  to  us  all.  The 
election  of  John  Paul  II  renews  our  confidence  of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  Church;  and  the  upcoming  Conference  of  the  Latin  American 
Bishops  at  Puebla,  Mexico,  reassures  us  of  the  urgency  of  the  Church’s  involve- 
ment with  the  poor  and  oppressed. 

In  the  light  of  these  and  other  events  that  caught  the  world’s  attention, 
the  activities  of  Scarboro  missionaries  may  seem  small,  yet  for  us  this  year  too 
has  had  its  share  of  special  events.  In  June,  we  held  our  VI  General  Chapter 
during  which  a new  Council  was  elected  and  our  mission  thrust  reaffirmed.  In 
October,  we  marked  the  60th  Anniversary  of  our  founding,  a reminder  of  our 
humble  origins  from  a pioneer  spirit  which  we  hope  still  animates  our  work. 

As  we  give  thanks  once  again  for  the  Saviour’s  becoming  one  of  us,  we  ask 
you  to  join  with  us  insofar  as  you  can,  as,  with  trust  in  His  promises,  we  con- 
tinue His  mission.* 

Ken  MacAulay,  SFM  Gerald  Curry,  SFM  Fred  Wakeham,  SFM 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM/Fczr  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SVWij Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  RqscoA! Layout  Artist:  Ronald 

Volume  59,  No.  1 1 December,  1978. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Panama,  Peru, 
Philippines  and  St.  Vincent.  ISSN  0700-6802 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions:  $3.00 
a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and  $50.00  for 
life.  — Second  class  mall  registration  No. 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P.,  280 
Progress  Ave.,  Scarborough,  Ont.  MIP  2Z4. 
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pouring  the  first  week  of  our  VI 
■—^General  Chapter  we  received  word 
from  Rome  that  Fr.  George  Marskell 
had  been  nominated  bishop  of  the 
prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Amazonas, 
Brazil.  Later  that  same  week  news 
from  the  prelacy  included  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  episcopal  ordina- 
tion would  take  place  in  Itacoatiara 
on  Sunday,  July  30th. 

Padre  Jorge,  as  he  is  known  in  the 
prelacy,  was  appointed  to  Brazil  fol- 
lowing his  ordination  in  1961;  he  was 
one  of  five  Scarboro  Fathers  appointed 
to  work  in  the  prelacy  early  in  1962. 
His  work  as  a missionary  through  the 
following  years  prepared  him  well  for 
his  task  as  pastor  of  his  people.  He 
worked  in  the  town  of  Itacoatiara  it- 
self, spent  many  months  on  pastoral 
visits  to  the  interior  towns  and  villages. 


As  co-pastor  in  both  Itacoatiara  and 
Urucara,  much  of  his  work  was  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  youth.  As 
vicar-general  and  pastor  in  Itacoatiara 
he  took  on  greater  responsibilities  and 
this  experience  Increased  his  knowledge 
of  the  area  as  well  as  the  social  and 
economic  problems  that  affected  his 
people. 

Thus  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he 
interrupted  his  missionary  career, 
amongst  people  he  had  grown  to  love, 
to  accept  the  post  of  vicar-general 
here  at  Headquarters  in  1968.  But  he 
put  the  same  enthusiasm,  dedication 
and  service  to  this  administrative  post, 
and  served  the  Society  as  vicar-general 
from  1 968-1 974.  These  years  deepened 
his  mission  expertise,  for  the  post  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  see  and  judge 
missionary  work  first  hand  in  all  of  our 
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8,000  people  gathered  in  this 
park  for  Bishop  George 's 
consecration. 


Michael  O’Kane,  SFM. 


missionary  areas. 

In  1969  he  returned  to  Amazonas 
and  the  following  year  was  appointed 
Apostolic  Administrator  of  the  pre- 
lacy. During  the  last  few  years  with 
his  priests,  sisters  and  rural  leaders,  he 
has  emphasized  the  formation  of  local 
leaders  in  ministries  and  the  training 
and  formation  of  those  leaders  is  a 
priority  in  the  prelacy.  Catechetical 
teams  have  been  increased  and  pastoral 
is  carried  on  from  Urucurituba, 
Urucara,  Itapiranga  and  Parana  de  Eva, 
as  well  as  the  main  town.  As  Apostolic 
Administrator,  Dom  Jorge  has  become 
involved  regionally  and  nationally 
with  the  Brazilian  Conference  of  Bish- 
ops. Recently  he  was  appointed  Co- 
ordinator of  the  commission  that  deals 
with  the  difficult  question  of  land 
problems.  His  nomination  as  bishop  is. 


in  a sense,  a confirmation  of  the  work 
being  carried  on  in  the  prelacy. 

The  episcopal  ordination  was  pre- 
ceded by  a week’s  retreat  for  all  the 
lay  leaders,  priests  and  sisters  of  the 
pastoral  teams  and  was  given  by  Dom 
Pedro  Casaldaliga  of  Sao  Felix  in  Mato 
Grosso.  As  the  Society  representative 
for  the  ordination  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  travel  to  Brazil  with  Bishop  Paul 
McHugh,  the  first  bishop  of  the  pre- 
lacy and  Mr.  Jim  Marskell  (the  only 
brother  of  George)  his  wife,  Marie,  and 
daughter  Elizabeth.  We  arrived  a few 
days  prior  to  the  big  event  and  were 
able  to  participate  in  many  of  the 
religious  functions  that  led  up  to  it.  , 

Sunday  commenced  with  a tropical 
downpour  of  rain  that  lasted  six  hours. 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  and 
all  Sunday,  people  began  arriving  in 
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Fr.  Marskell  presents  himself  before  the  consecrating  Bishops, 
Newly  ordained  Bishop  Marskell. 
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boats  from  all  over  the  region.  Sixty- 
five  people  came  in  two  boats  from 
Parintins:  special  buses  came  from 
Manaus,  the  state  capital.  No  one 
seemed  daunted  by  the  rain,  but  all 
were  relieved  when  the  tropical  sun 
began  to  dry  things  out  in  early  after- 
noon. By  5:00  p.m.  It  was  humid  and 
hot  and  the  praca  in  front  of  the 
church  was  jammed  with  over  8,000 
people  from  all  walks  of  life. 

The  procession  wended  its  way 
from  the  parish  house  to  the  outdoor 
altar:  bishops  and  clergy  represented 
the  Archdiocese  of  Manaus  and  13 
neighbouring  prelacies.  The  liturgical 
celebration  was  presided  over  by  Dorn 
Joao  de  Sousa  Lima,  the  Archbishop 
of  Manaus  and  principal  consecrator. 
He  was  assisted  by  Bishop  Paul  Mc- 
Hugh, SFM,  the  first  Bishop  of  Itacoa- 
tiara,  and  Dom  Moacyr  Grecchi  of 
^ Acre-Purus,  the  co-consecrators.  The 
liturgy  for  the  occasion  was  prepared 
by  Fr.  Jose  Maria,  the  Sisters  and  the 
laity.  It  was  typically  Amazonian  and 
vividly  portrayed  the  role  of  bishop  as 
pastor  of  his  flock.  The  gospel  passage 
of  John  Ch.  21  was  enacted  by  twelve 
men  and  women  from  the  parishes  in 
Itacoatiara.  The  overall  theme  for  the 
liturgy  was  “The  people  of  the  prelacy 
of  Itacoatiara  renew  with  their  new 
bishop  their  consecration  and  service 
j to  the  Lord.”  The  festive  celebration 
; united  all  present  in  an  atmosphere  of 
prayerful  jubilation  and  fraternal 
i charity.  Large  banners  of  welcome  and 
congratulations  were  evident  through- 
' out  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  Marskell 
I family  from  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
I figured  prominently  in  the  ceremony; 
I Jim,  Dom  Jorge’s  brother,  and  Marie, 
his  sister-in-law  acted  as  his  sponsors 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony  and 


presented  the  new  bishop  with  his  staff 
and  mitre.  Elizabeth,  his  niece,  held 
the  Book  of  the  Gospels  over  the  new 
bishop’s  shoulders  during  the  con- 
secration ceremony. 

Parintins,  the  neighbouring  pre- 
lacy, presented  the  new  bishop  with  a 
set  of  vases  and  candlesticks  made  of 
regional  hardwood.  The  Archdiocese 
of  Sao  Paulo  through  Bishop  Joel  pre- 
sented the  prelacy  with  a machine  for 
making  hosts.  Bishop  Pedro  Casal- 
daliga  presented  Bishop  Jorge  with  a 
letter  from  the  3rd  Inter-regional 
Assembly  of  Joao  Pessoa  which  spoke 
of  the  problems  of  land  ownership,  the 
native  peoples  and  food.  With  this 
letter  Bishop  Pedro  wanted  to  show 
the  ardent  desire  that  the  Church  has, 
of  solidarity  with  the  struggle  that  is 
prevalent  today  in  all  of  Brazil,  in 
favour  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 

One  fact  that  impressed  all  the 
assembled  people  and  the  participating 
bishops  at  this  Christian  festivity  was 
the  simplicity  of  Fr.  George  Marskell. 

The  crozier  of  the  new  bishop  was  of 
pure  carauba  wood,  made  by  a local 
carpenter;  the  ring  of  caroco-tucuma 
wood  by  a man  from  an  interior  com- 
munity, and  the  stole  was  fabricated 
from  jute  with  local  decorations.  In 
this  respect  Bishop  George  said  that 
“the  ring  and  the  crozier  are  symbols 
of  a bishop’s  mission.  He  Is  called  to 
serve  his  people.  For  me  nothing  is 
more  significant  and  mindful  of  this, 
as  these  articles  made  of  local  pro- 
ducts, to  indicate  the  union  of  a 
bishop  with  his  people.  The  majority 
of  our  people  are  poor  — these  symbols 
are  poor  as  well.  It  is  my  hope  that  I 
too  will  carry  the  spirit  of  poverty,  in 
order  to  serve  and  not  be  served.”* 
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Chiistmas 

in 

Japan 

Alex  McDonald,  SFM.  \ A /hile  getting  my  pre-Christmas 
V V haircut  the  barber  asked  me  if  I 
had  seen  the  movie  on  T.V.  the  pre- 
vious night.  Not  having  seen  it  I asked 
him  what  it  was.  The  “Ten  Command- 
ments,” he  replied  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  tell  me  how  impressed  he  was 
with  the  scene  depicting  the  division 
of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  When  I 
asked  him  if  he  believed  that  such  a 
miracle  had  occurred  he  affirmed 
without  a doubt  that  it  was  true  be- 
cause he  had  seen  it  happen  on  the 
T.V.  with  his  own  eyes. 

My  barber  is  not  a Christian  nor 
has  he  the  slightest  intention  of  be- 
coming one.  Furthermore  even  if  I 
spent  hours  talking  to  him  about  the 
bible  my  words  would  be  falling  on 
deaf  ears,  but  a movie,  a T.V.  pro- 
gram, a newspaper  article  seems  to 
merit  much  more  credibility. 
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Fr.  Bill  Schultz  stands  in  front  of  the  crib.  The  candle  represents  Christ  “the 

Light  of  the  World.  “ 


Most  Japanese  have  had  some  con- 
tact with  Christianity.  The  bible  is  a 
best  seller  although  the  majority  of 
those  who  buy  it  don’t  get  around 
to  reading  it.  It’s  a status  symbol  to 
have  one  on  the  bookshelf.  In  a re- 
cent survey  the  following  question 
was  asked  — “Where  did  you  obtain 
what  knowledge  you  have  of  Chris- 
tianity?’’ 90  per  cent  of  those  who 
answered  the  survey  said  that  their 
knowledge  of  Christianity  came  from 
the  mass  media  while  the  remaining 
10  per  cent  replied  that  at  one  time 
or  another  they  had  contact  with  a 
missionary  or  a local  Christian  church. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  for 
Christians  in  the  West  to  complain 
about  the  commercialism,  the  secu- 
larization of  Christmas.  As  a missionary 
in  japan  that  is  a complaint  I do  not 
have.  At  Christmas  the  merchants, 


the  T.V.  stations,  are  our  best  allies. 
The  merchants  drive  around  in  their 
sound  trucks  blaring  out  the  word 
Christmas.  They  even  hire  planes  to 
fly  over  the  city  wishing  everyone  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  inviting  one  and 
all  to  their  Christmas  sales.  From 
morning  until  night  the  streets  echo 
with  the  sounds  of  “Come  all  ye 
Faithful’’  and  “Silent  Night.’’  At 
Eaton’s  in  Toronto,  Santa  Claus  has 
his  corner  but  in  the  department  stores 
here  Santa  can  be  seen  In  almost 
every  corner.  The  women’s  lib  will  re- 
joice to  hear  that  most  of  the  Santas 
here  are  young  women,  minus  the 
whiskers  of  course. 

The  Japanese  love  to  decorate.  From 
a Westerner’s  point  of  view  they  have 
a tendency  to  over-decorate  and  the 
Christmas  season  offers  a golden 
opportunity  to  indulge  that  tendency 
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to  the  full.  The  shopping  arcade  in 
Ichinomiya  is  a mile  long  collection  of 
stores,  shops  and  restaurants  housed 
under  an  arched  steel  roof. 

From  the  beginning  of  December 
both  sides  of  the  street  in  the  arcade 
are  lined  with  Christmas  trees  buried 
under  tons  of  tinsel  and  lights.  An 
endless  array  of  streamers  and  banners 
hanging  from  the  roof  proclaim  the 
joys  of  gift  giving  at  Christmas.  Some- 
where along  the  line  the  bakers  beat 
the  butchers  to  it,  for  turkey  is  not 
the  big  deal  on  Christmas  day.  I’ve 
'never  heard  of  anyone  eating  turkey, 
but  Christmas  cake  washed  down 
with  wine  is  a must. 

Despite  the  tinsel,  the  girl  Santas 
and  the  cake  the  majority  of  the 
people,  although  ignorant  of  its  true 
meaning,  are  aware  that  Christmas  is 
the  big  feast.  There  is  a saying  that  all 
Japanese  are  Christians  at  Christmas. 
Hardly,  but  it  is  the  one  time  of  the 
year  when  we  lament  that  our  churches 


are  too  small. 

Candlelight  services  with  bible  read- 
ings, plays  and  carols  have  become  in- 
creasingly popular  at  schools  and 
factories.  A few  Christmases  ago  the  , 
owner  of  a large  textile  factory  invited 
me  to  explain  the  meaning  of  Christ- 
mas at  one  of  these  services.  Being 
invited  to  talk  to  200  factory  workers 
about  religion  is  a rare  opportunity  in-  Ij 
deed  so  I gladly  accepted  his  invitation.  | 
Last  Christmas,  Fr.  Dave  Fitzpatrick, 
SFM  pastor  of  the  neighboring  parish  I; 
of  Mino-Kamo  was  invited  as  guest 
speaker  to  a Christmas  party  hosted 
by  the  local  Buddhist  priest  in  his 
temple  compound.  The  T.V.  networks 
and  radio  stations  are  also  good  to  us 
at  Christmas. 

God’s  grace  is  usually  hidden  and  I 
given  in  secret  but  Christmas  in  japan  I 
is  a time  when  it  does  become  a little  I 

bit  more  visible.  It  is  a time  when  a | 

glimmer  of  light  from  the  Star  of  j 
Bethlehem  does  seem  to  filter  through.*  * 
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small  word 


...or 

is  it 


by  Regina  Washowski,  SSJ. 
(Taken  from  LEA  VEN) 


visit  to  Disney  World,  a Washington 

seminar  for  missionaries  on  fur- 
lough, and  six  years  of  a living  experi- 
ence in  a Third  World  country.  . .all 
make  the  words  of  the  song,  “It’s  a 
Small  World,”  have  a special  meaning 
for  me.  While  the  dancing,  singing 
children  of  Disney’s  “It’s  a Small 
World”  attraction  reminded  me  how 
alike  we  all  are  as  human  beings,  each 
day  of  my  life  in  the  Amazon  region 
of  Brazil  I see  the  reality  of  those  who 
somehow  survive  in  most  inhuman  sit- 
uations. 

Even  as  I raise  the  question  “Why?”, 
I know  that  there  is  no  simple  answer. 
It  would  be  simplistic  to  cast  all  the 
blame  for  the  conditions  of  injustice 
on  the  military  government  of  a coun- 
try that  disagrees  with  U.S.  policy  on 
human  rights.  As  I participate  in  the 
Prelacy’s  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
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and  as  I reflected  on  the  problem  dur- 
ing a Washington  seminar,  I have  come 
to  see  that  the  root  of  the  problem  is 
much  deeper  and  the  blame  must  be 
shared. 

After  leaving  the  Esperanga  project, 
it  was  a most  enriching  experience  to 
pause  and  reflect  on  present  spiritual, 
cultural,  economic  and  political  reali- 
ties that  have  a bearing  on  the  future 
of  mission  as  seen  in  its  global  context. 
Representing  almost  all  of  the  conti- 
nents, the  Seminar  participants  discov- 
ered a common  bond  as  we  shared  ex- 
periences, problems  and  hopes  for  our 
adopted  peoples.  The  Washington  sem- 
inar did  not  give  us  answers,  but  rather 
presented  in  a special  way  the  “model” 
Jesus  gave  us  as  missionary  — who  be- 
came as  one  of  us,  in  order  to  be 
prophet  and  critic  of  his  culture  and 
thus  grow  together  to  fulfill  God’s 
plan. 

The  class  on  “reverse  mission”  was 
a real  eye  opener  as  we  considered  the 
forces  and  influences  from  our  own 
native  land  counteracting,  at  times, 
our  mission  efforts.  To  many  of  us,  it 
appeared  that  we  had  been  so  busy 
with  our  small  mission  worlds  that  we 
had  lost  our  global  vision. 

After  the  Seminar,  I was  most 
anxious  to  return  to  Brazil;  to  start 
over  again  with  a new  perspective;  to 
exchange  a hospital  boat  for  a canoe; 
to  serve  the  poor  by  listening  to  their 
needs;  and  to  share  what  little  I have. 
It  was  to  a different  Prelacy  that  I was 
coming  to  be  the  only  American  among 
Brazilians  and  Canadians,  but  whose 
guidelines  were  very  much  in  keeping 


with  what  I had  learned.  Our  bishop, 
Jorge  Marskell  (a  Scarboro  priest), 
summed  this  up  best  when  he  wrote: 
“We  try  to  make  a conscious  effort  to 
respect  the  people,  never  to  substitute 
for  them,  but  to  allow  them  to  assume 
their  responsibility,  their  destiny.  We 
see  our  role  as  brothers  and  sisters  who 
accompany  the  growth  of  this  local 
Church  as  animators,  preachers  and 
doers  of  the  gospel.  Thus,  there  is  an 
attempt  to  avoid  paternalism.” 

For  thirteen  years  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Peterboro,  Ontario,  have 
been  responding  to  the  health  needs 
both  in  the  town  of  Itacoatiara  and 
the  interior.  This  has  included  main- 
taining a Maternity  Hospital,  staffing 
the  State-owned  hospital,  home  health 
care,  giving  courses  to  midwives  and 
maintaining  mini-health  stations  in  the 
interior.  When  I first  arrived,  I had  no 
preconceived  notions  of  what  I would 
be  doing.  . .only  that  I would  be  part 
of  a pastoral  team  working  in  the  area 
of  health  care.  Now,  six  months  later, 
I see  that  every  talent  and  experience 
of  the  past  has  been  relied  on  as  the 
need  presented  itself.  Actually,  It  was 
an  easy  move  from  the  state  of  Para  to 
the  state  of  Amazonas,  since  only  the 
people  and  places  were  new.  The  living 
conditions  and  health  needs  are  the 
same. 

Together,  we  In  the  health  field  are 
called  upon  to  give  classes  both  at  the 
local  hospital  and  Prelacy  training  cen- 
ter on  topics  ranging  from  the  need  for 
outhouses  and  hygiene  to  the  control 
of  hospital  infections  and  Hansen’s 
Disease.  Our  course  for  midwives  from 
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Sister  Regina  observes  a reverse  demonstration  on  how  to  treat  the  umbiiicai 
cord  of  newborns  during  a course  for  mid  wives  in  the  Amazon. 


one  area  has  been  given  with  others 
planned.  Education  continues  even  as 
we  travel  into  the  interior,  where  spe- 
cial classes  are  given  to  the  children  as 
well  as  the  adults.  But  no  trip  into  the 
interior  is  made  solely  to  “teach”  health 
care.  Service  follows  close  behind  as 
we  respond  to  small  emergencies,  make 
house  calls  to  prescribe  treatment  or 
recommend  a “consulta”  with  a doc- 
tor in  the  city.  This  is  where  the  great 
challenge  comes  in  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  great  temptation  to  be  pa- 
ternalistic. In  no  way  can  we  “foreign- 
ers” solve  all  the  health  problerns  of 
Amazon  living,  yet  we  must  make  an 
honest  effort  to  use  the  resources 


available  without  depending  upon  aid 
from  the  exterior. 

In  the  past,  despite  good  intentions, 
our  own  response  to  need  had  only 
created  a “dependent”  people.  Today, 
the  foreign  aid  that  can  bridge  the  gap 
of  culture  and  development  must 
come  in  the  form  of  “justice”  for  all, 
where  the  poor  do  not  become  poorer 
as  the  rich  become  richer. 

It  may  be  a “small  world”  that 
unites  us,  but  it  is  the  big  world  of 
those  who  have  and  want  more  that 
continues  to  divide  us.  Future  genera- 
tions of  Amazonians  will  know  why 
we  have  come  by  the  kind  of  “world” 
we  shall  leave  behind.* 
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Towards 


AUDIO  VISUA 


IMMIGRATION  - FOR  BREAD  AND  HOPE 

Gives  a broader  understanding  of  why  people  leave  their  home- 
land in  search  of  a better  life.  Examines  immigration  to  Canada 
as  well  as  the  movement  of  Canadians  within  their  own  country. 
(25  min.  Rental  only) 


MULTINATIONALS  - GUESS  WHO’S 
COMING  TO  BREAKFAST 

The  activities  of  Gulf  and  Western,  especially  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  are  examined.  Raises  some  basic  questions  re  the 
operations  of  a multinational  in  a developing  country.  (25  min. 
. slide  presentation,  Purchase  Price  $63.00,  Filmstrip  $24.00) 


BANKS  - BANKING  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA 

This  audio-visual  surveys  North  American  bank  loans  to  this 
mineral  rich  country,  where  apartheid  is  the  order  of  the  day.  , 
The  effect  of  these  loans  on  the  majority  of  the  population  is  j 
demonstrated.  (22  min.  slide  presentation.  Purchase  Price  | 
$63.00,  Filmstrip  $24.00)  ! 

NUCLEAR  ARMS  AND  NUCLEAR  POWER  - THE  LAST  I 
SLIDESHOW 

Asks  some  basic  questions  about  the  arms  race  and  the  use  of  the  |j 
atom  for  producing  electric  energy.  A powerful  message  calling  | 
for  a response  from  all  concerned  citizens.  (21  min.  slide  presen-  !| 
tation.  Purchase  Price  $63.00,  Filmstrip  $24.00)  | 

; 
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ice  For  All’ 

DUCATION  AIDS 

FOOD  - SHARING  DAILY  BREAD 

An  audio-visual  presentation  of  the  1974  Canadian  Bishops’ 
Message  about  the  responsible  management  of  food.  (16  min. 
slide  presentation,  Purchase  Price  $50.00,  Filmstrip  $17.00) 

SHARING  GLOBAL  RESOURCES 

A provocative  look  at  how  the  earth’s  limited  resources  are  cur- 
rently managed  and  the  pressures  for  change  that  are  coming 
from  both  home  and  abroad. (46  min.  Rental  only) 

DEVELOPMENT  - DEPENDENCY  BY  DESIGN 

Centres  on  the  roots  of  underdevelopment  in  Latin  America  and 
brings  the  lesson  home  for  Canadians  as  it  also  looks  at  under- 
development of  our  Maritime  provinces.  Produced  by  the  Latin 
American  Working  Group.  (Purchase  Price  for  35  m.m.  slide  and 
tape  presentation  $100.  Rental  available) 

PARTICIPATION  - A SOCIETY  TO  BE  TRANSFORMED 

1977  Bishops’  Statement  challenges  Canadians  to  reflect,  as 
Canadians,  on  the  issues  of  concern  in  Canada  today.  (35  mm 
slide  presentation,  2 carousels  — 11  min.  and  16  min.  Purchase 
Price  $125.00,  Filmstrip  presentation,  2 filmstrips.  Purchase 
Price  $60.00.) 

Rental  fee  for  all  A. V.s  — 1 week  $5.00  2 weeks  $7.50 

Send  inquiries  to: 

Multi-media  — Distribution, 

Mission  Information  Dept., 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M 1 M I M4 
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Religion 
ill  Cuba 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Beckman 


I can  indeed  assure  you  that  at 
no  time  was  the  Cuban  Revolu- 
tion moved  by  anti-religious  feelings,” 
said  Fidel  Castro  to  representatives  of 
the  churches  of  Jamaica  a few  months 
ago. 

Speaking  in  Jamaica,  Castro  also 
characterized  Archbishop  Cesare  Zac- 
chi.  Papal  Nuncio  to  Cuba  from  1962 
to -1975,  as  “a  very  capable  man  who 
really  worked  very  intelligently.  . . 
to  improve  relations  between  the 
Church  and  the  state.” 

Lowery  Nelson,  in  his  book  Cuba: 


“What  Castro  has  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  is  of  course  impor- 
tant, though  his  remarks  are,  to  say 
the  least,  not  always  consistent.  Per- 
haps more  important  is  what  actually 
happens.” 

A few  months  ago  I travelled  to 
Cuba  with  a group  of  Canadians  on  a 
spring  break.  I was  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  condition  of  the  Church 
in  Castro’s  Cuba. 

I found  myself  free  to  travel  about 
as  I wished.  It  was  Holy  Week  and  I 
had  no  trouble  finding  services:  an 
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ster  Sunday  worshippers  at  the  Central  Chapel,  Columbus  Cemetery,  Havana,  Cuba. 


8:00  P.M.  Mass  at  the  cathedral  Holy 
Thursday,  an  8:00  P.M.  liturgy  on 
Good  Friday,  and  8:00  A.M.  Mass  at 
the  Central  Chapel  in  the  large  and 
beautiful  Christopher  Columbus  ceme- 
tery on  Easter  Sunday  morning. 

The  attendance  during  Holy  Week 
was  probably  better  than  it  would 
have  been  on  an  ordinary  Sunday. 
On  Thursday  and  Friday  the  churches 
were  three  fourths  full.  On  Easter  Sun- 
day the  chapel  in  the  cemetery  was 
crowded. 

Most  of  the  worshippers  were  older 


women,  but  a good  number  of  men, 
and  some  young  people,  were  present 
also.  Lay  participation  was  good  with 
women,  too,  involved  In  the  services. 

So  I learned  that  the  churches  are 
open,  that  people  may  worship  when 
they  wish.  But  I learned  also,  that  the 
words  of  Castro  and  the  open  churches 
do  not  tell  the  full  story  of  the  Church 
in  Cuba,  1978. 

To  understand  religion  in  Cuba 
today,  and  to  look  forward,  as  best 
one  can,  to  the  future,  a sketch  of 
Cuba’s  religious  history  is  helpful. 
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Cuba  never  was  as  “Catholic"  a 
country  as  most  others  in  Latin 
America.  Although  most  countries 
in  Latin  America  obtained  their 
freedom  before  1825,  Cuba  was  a 
colony  of  Spain  until  1898.  Most 
of  the  Cuban  clergy  were  from  Spain. 

The  church  in  Cuba  concentrated 
more  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country- 
side, and  more  among  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  than  among  the  poor. 
Many  of  the  clergy  opposed  Cuba’s 
struggle  for  independence,  and  when 
freedom  finally  came,  with  U.S.  help, 
many  priests  were  expelled  with  the 
government  forces  and  Spanish  land- 
owners. 

From  1898  until  Castro  came  to 
power  in  1959,  Cuba  lived  in  the 
shadow  of  United  States  influence. 
By  1899  Protestant  denominations, 
backed  by  ample  U.S.  funds  and 
ideology,  were  hard  at  work  in  Cuba. 
A certain  tension  existed  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  as  it  did  in 
much  of  the  Christian  world  before 
Vatican  II. 

In  1959,  Catholics  made  up  almost 
85  percent  of  the  population.  After 
Catholicism,  the  second  most  influ- 
ential religion  in  Cuba  was,  and  still 
is,  Santerla,  a combination  of  Catho- 
licism and  black  African  spirit  worship 
from  the  Yoruba  region  of  Nigeria. 
Santeria  can  be  compared  somewhat 
to  Haiti’s  voodoo.  Over  one-fourth 
the  Cubans  are  of  African  or  mulatto 
background. 

A third  important  influence  in 
Cuba  was  secularism.  Havana,  espec- 
ially in  the  last  years  of  the  Batista 
regime,  was  a gigantic  sin  city,  for  the 
most  part,  for  pleasure  seeking  Ameri- 
cans. Gambling,  prostitution  and  ex- 
ploitation of  many  kinds  were  the 


rule  of  the  day. 

The  regime  of  Fulgencio  Batista 
was  oppressive,  corrupt  and  thor- 
oughly hated  by  most  citizens  of  the 
island  In  the  late  1950s.  When  Castro 
assumed  power  the  populace  was 
enthusiastic  about  their  new  messiah. 

Some  Catholics  thought  at  first 
they  would  be  especially  favored  under 
Castro.  A landowner’s  son  himself, 
Castro  was  a graduate  of  the  presti- 
gious Jesuit  high  school,  the  Colegio 
de  Belen  of  Havana.  In  1953,  Arch- 
bishop Enrique  Perez  Serantes  of  San- 
tiago had  intervened  to  save  Castro 
from  execution. 

In  the  later  50s,  a priest  travelled 
with  Castro’s  guerrillas,  and  Fidel  was 
godfather  at  many  baptisms  as  his 
band  moved  in  and  out  of  many  moun- 
tain villages.  Early  in  1959  as  Castro’s 
troops  came  out  of  the  hills  in  victory, 
many  were  wearing  religious  medals. 

As  Cuba  gradually  drifted  toward 
socialism,  however.  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike  became  apprehensive. 
Two  aspects  of  the  government’s  pro- 
gram, agrarian  and  educational  reform, 
more  social  than  religious  in  nature, 
aroused  the  opposition  of  religious 
leaders.  The  Cuban  government  appar- 
ently intended  to  nationalize  all  the 
property  it  could,  and  It  planned  to, 
and  eventually  did,  take  over  the  full 
educational  process. 

In  1960  the  Cuban  bishops  issued 
several  pastoral  letters  condemning 
the  government’s  drift  into  commun- 
ism. Castro  later  complained  that  the 
Church  had  failed  to  write  pastoral 
letters  condemning  the  exploitation 
of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  yet  wrote 
numerous  letters  against  the  spectre 
of  “godless  communism.’’ 

1961  was  a critical  year  for  the 
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Russian  ship  in  the  Havana  harbor.  A statue  of  Christ  overiooks  the  harbor. 


Church  in  Cuba.  In  the  April  17th, 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  fiasco,  many 
prominent  Catholics  including  at  least 
three  priests  fought  against  the  Castro 
forces.  On  May  1st,  the  government 
nationalized  all  private  schools,  and 
permits  for  most  foreign  clergy  were 
revoked. 

On  September  10th,  a religious  pro- 
cession turned  into  an  anti-government 
demonstration.  One  death  and  several 
injuries  resulted.  On  September  17th, 
Auxiliary  Bishop  Boza  Masvidal  of 
Havana  and  135  priests  (45  Cuban) 
were  expelled  from  the  country. 

From  that  point  on,  the  Catholic 
i:  Church  became  a “Church  of  Silence.” 

ji  In  the  years  that  followed,  all  the 
Christian  denominations  declined  in 
j numbers  and  influence.  Between  1959 
and  1976,  750,000  Cubans  left  their 
\ homeland,  most  for  the  United  States. 

Many  of  these  were  middle  class  and 
■i'  upper  class  Catholics.  As  religion  was 
|;|  discouraged  in  Cuba,  many  other  Cath- 
I olics  drifted  from  the  Church. 

I Today,  only  49  percent  of  the  Cu- 
I bans  still  claim  to  be  Catholic  — a drop 


of  36  percent  from  1959  — and  less 
than  one  percent  of  these  worship 
regularly. 

In  1959,  there  were  700  priests  and 
2,400  religious  women  working  in  Cu- 
ba. Today,  with  a highly  increased 
population,  Cuba  has  only  215  priests 
and  a like  number  of  nuns.  Canada  has 
one  priest  for  each  742  Catholics; 
Cuba,  one  for  each  21 ,554. 

Two  seminaries  are  open  in  Cuba 
with  a total  of  70  students  for  the 
priesthood.  Religious  education  Is  per- 
mitted in  Cuba,  but  only  within  the 
church  buildings.  The  Church  is  no 
longer  involved  in  the  regular  educa- 
tion process  or  in  social  concerns  like 
charity  for  the  poor.  These  limita- 
tions, however,  release  the  Church 
from  many  financial  worries  and  time 
commitments. 

I couldn’t  find  a Bible  for  sale  in 
Cuba,  and  I learned  that  the  Catholic 
Church  in  all  of  Cuba  prints  only  two 
tiny  little  liturgical  bulletins  each 
week,  no  newspapers,  nothing  else. 

The  Protestant  Churches  haven’t 
fared  any  better.  By  1970,  about  half 
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of  the  Episcopal,  Methodist  and  Pres- 
byterian congregations  had  left  Cuba, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  Eastern  Baptists. 
The  Jewish  community,  12,000  strong 
before  the  revolution,  now  numbers 
only  1,000. 

Even  so,  most  religious  leaders  ad- 
mit, there  never  was  an  official  policy 
of  persecution  for  the  main  line  reli- 
gious groups.  Armando  Hart,  Third 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party,  once  reminded 
Party  members  that  they  should  not 
have  their  children  baptized,  but  he 
also  noted  that  they  would  not  be 
expelled  from  the  Party  if  they  did. 

Nevertheless,  Santeria  has  been 
highly  discouraged,  as  it  might  well 
have  been  by  some  of  the  major 
religious  groups  themselves.  And  the 
Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  Evangelical  Gid- 
eon’s Bank,  and  Seventh  Day  Adven- 
tists have  been  classed  as  counter- 


revolutionary groups  to  be  watched 
carefully  by  local  officials. 

Despite  the  lack  of  open  persecu- 
tion, a subtle  discrimination  is  prac- 
ticed against  those  who  openly  profess 
their  religious  faith.  A young  person 
who  attends  church  regularly  will 
most  likely  not  be  recommended  for 
the  university,  be  promoted  at  work, 
or  be  eligible  for  Communist  Party 
membership.  Even  If  one  wanted  to 
cooperate  with  the  regime  from  a 
high  level  position,  one  couldn’t  if 
active  at  church. 

All  in  all,  however,  the  Cuban 
anti-religious  program  has  never  been 
as  severe  as  in  most  other  Communist 
countries.  No  priest  has  been  killed  in 
Cuba  since  Castro  — unlike  in  many 
other  Latin  American  countries  - and 
those  imprisoned  by  the  government 
were  always  eventually  released. 

In  the  1960’s,  Pope  John  XXill 


These  Cuban  children  seem  happy. 
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maintained  a conciliatory  attitude 
toward  the  Cuban  government.  Arch- 
bishop Cesare  Zacchi,  named  Papal 
Nuncio  in  1962,  worked  to  normalize 
relations  between  the  Church  and  the 
government. 

Today  the  Cuban  government  isn’t 
running  as  frightened  as  it  was  in  re- 
gard to  the  Church,  tourism,  and 
outside  attacks.  Castro’s  position  has 
been  somewhat  solidified.  And  the 
Church,  too,  has  gradually  opened 
Itself  to  some  of  the  acceptable  aspects 
of  the  revolution. 

In  1969  the  bishops  of  Cuba  issued 
a pastoral  letter  encouraging  Catholics 
to  recognize  the  dignity  of  work  in  a 
developing  country  like  Cuba  and  con- 
demning the  economic  blockade  of 
Cuba  as  contributing  to  unnecessary 
sufferings  for  the  Cuban  people. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  religion 
in  Cuba? 

A group  of  liberal  Protestants  In 
Cuba  today  are  searching  for  a way  to 
accommodate  their  theology  and  min- 
istry to  the  revolutionary  process. 
Some  class  themselves  as  sincere 
revolutionaries. 

Nevertheless,  as  Dr.  Jorge  I.  Domin- 
guez, a Cuban  exile  at  Harvard,  wrote 
in  Worldview  some  time  ago,  “The  fate 
of  religion  In  Cuba,  by  and  large,  rests 
with  the  Catholic  Church.’’ 

Some  observers  fear  that  the 
Churches  will  be  used  by  the, govern- 
ment for  a time,  as  long  as  they  coop- 
erate, and  then  will  be  discarded. 

Lowery  Nelson,  in  his  book  quoted 
above,  says,  “There  is  scant  basis  for 
hope  that  the  liberties  of  press,  assem- 
bly, and  religion  will  be  revived.  . .The 
Church,  the  family,  and  the  other 
culture-transmitting  institutions  have 
lost  much  of  their  former  strength.  It 


is  likely  that  they  will  go  on  losing 
power,  and  the  government  appears  to 
want  to  accelerate  the  decline.’’ 

Even  vigorous  opponents  of  Castro 
admit  that  the  revolution  has  produced 
some  good  results.  Every  able  bodied 
man  is  working  in  Cuba,  illiteracy  has 
been  reduced  from  30  percent  to  three 
since  the  coming  of  Castro,  and  every- 
one receives  free  health  care. 

On  the  negative  side,  while  there’s 
no  stark  poverty,  food  and  clothing 
are  rationed,  freedom  is  restricted,  and 
there  are  few  private  automobiles. 
There  is  fear  and  repression  especially 
for  those  who  do  not  cooperate. 

In  the  moral  sphere,  prostitution, 
pornography,  begging  and  drug  abuse 
are  all  but  non-existent  in  Cuba.  Peo- 
ple are  supposed  to  work  together  for 
the  good  of  all. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  Church  to  tie 
in  with  the  good  results  of  the  revolu- 
tion? Will  the  government  ever  relax 
its  philosophical  atheism  and  material- 
ism? 

Dr.  Dominguez,  in  the  same  article 
quoted  above,  suggests:  “The  strength 
and  the  following  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Cuba  have  rarely  been  over- 
estimated. Most  observers  have  been 
struck  with  its  weaknesses,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  coming  to  power  of 
the  revolution  in  January,  1959.  But 
it  is  too  easy  to  underestimate  its 
strength.  At  the  very  least,  several 
hundred  thousand  Cubans  are  still 
active  Catholics,  and  there  are  more 
on  whom  the  Church  has  at  least  a 
marginal  but  nonetheless  significant 
impact.’’ 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  the 
Church  in  Cuba?  Only  God  really 
knows,  and  pessimism  is  hardly  a 
Christian  virtue.* 
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Alife  of 
Christian 

Hope 

Sister  Edna  McNally,  Yamasa,  visiting  Gerald  Donovan,  SFM. 

an  elderly  man  in  his  home. 
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Sister  June  Scully  attends  patient  in  the  Clinic  in  Consuelo. 


In  an  affluent  world  the  human  imag- 
•ination  can  still  be  captured  by  peo- 
ple who,  forgetful  of  self,  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  love  and  service  of 
their  fellow  men. 

Margaret  d’Youville,  now  beatified, 
gathered  together  a group  of  women  in 
Montreal  dedicated  to  the  care  of  the 
poor,  the  sick  and  to  the  education  of 
youth.  They  were  called,  in  the  begin- 
ning, the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Soon  the 
original  group  began  to  spread  out  in 
many  directions  and  in  1945  a number 
of  these  sisters  came  to  Ottawa  taking 
the  name.  The  Grey  Nuns  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  In  1926,  from  this  Ottawa 


Branch,  was  formed  another  congrega- 
tion in  Pembroke,  Ontario,  known  as 
The  Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

Always  mindful  of  the  spirit  and 
example  of  their  foundress,  Margaret 
d’Youville,  four  Sisters  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  Pembroke,  came  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1951  to 
found  a school  and  medical  dispensary 
in  the  town  of  Yamasa,  some  thirty 
miles  southwest  of  Santo  Domingo, 
the  capital  city  of  this  country.  The 
names  of  these  four  Sisters  are  Ann 
Nolan,  Mary  Maloney,  Iona  Bertrand 
and  Mary  Bernadette  Prud’homme. 
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Sister  Ann  Nolan  shares  the  joy  of  a mother  seeing  her  child’s  work  displayed  at 
the  school  on  Parents’  Day. 


Their  original  school  was  a building 
with  a thatched  roof,  supported  by 
posts  placed  upright  in  the  ground. 
The  walls  were  of  chicken  wire  nailed 
to  these  posts.  In  this  country,  the 
schools  function  on  a rotation  basis  — 
one  group  of  students  from  8:00  A.M. 
until  12:30  P.M.,  another  group  from 
1:00  P.M.  until  5:30  P.M.  This  means 
a long  day  and  a heavy  work  load  for 
the  teachers.  In  the  beginning,  the  sick 
were  attended  in  the  shade  of  a large 
mango  tree. 

Yamasa,  has  two  modern  buildings 
— one  housing  the  primary  school,  the 
other  the  secondary  school  — both 
under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters,  as 
well  as  a modern  medical  dispensary 


where  minor  surgery  Is  performed. 

Another  foundation  was  made  by 
these  good  Sisters  in  1959,  in  the  town 
of  Ingenlo  Consuelo,  situated  in  the 
eastern  area  of  this  country.  Once 
again,  from  very  humble  beginnings 
and  as  a result  of  many  sacrifices,  they 
have  the  direction  of  the  local  primary 
school  — a modern  building  with 
nearly  2,000  students  and  an  up-to-date 
medical  dispensary  where  several  hun- 
dred people  receive  medical  attention 
each  week. 

In  spite  of  dictatorships,  revolutions 
and  hurricanes,  they  have  carried  on 
their  work.  Only  the  Lord  knows  the 
number  of  lives  that  have  been  touched 
by  the  loving  kindness  of  these  women.* 
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Koreans 
in  Japan 

Combating 

Discrimination 


Jack  Panozzo 


Cor  many  Koreans  living  in  japan 
’ life  is  a marginal  existence  played 
. out  against  a backdrop  of  widespread 
discrimination.  In  fact,  little  has 
changed  In  Japanese  attitudes  since  the 
^ first  large  waves  of  Koreans  emigrated 
to  japan  in  the  late  19th  century.  And 
although  the  more  than  650,000  Kor- 
eans are  born  in  and  never  leave  cities 
such  as  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kyoto  or  Kobe, 
they  are  not  recognized  by  japan  as 
citizens  or  by  the  Japanese  as  native 
^ sons. 

Asian  discrimination  against  Asians 
Is  not  unknown.  But  being  told  that 
prejudice  against  Koreans  is  so  wide- 
spread in  japan,  Asia’s  most  progres- 
sive country,  is  disconcerting,  espec- 
ially when  that  message  comes  from 
the  Reverend  Sam  Choi,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Korean  Christian  Church 
in  japan. 

Rev.  Choi,  a lively  diminutive  man 


with  jet  black  hair  and  a warm,  engag- 
ing smile,  is  a Korean  born  and  bred 
in  japan.  He  knows  from  personal 
experience  what  that  can  cost. 

“It  can  cost  you  your  name,’’  he 
told  a group  of  40  select  members  of 
the  Ecumenical  Forum,  an  inter-Church 
ecumenical  organization  in  Toronto. 

Choi  was  asked  to  address  the  For- 
um members  on  human  rights  in  japan 
and  Korea  as  part  of  its  World  Dimen- 
sion series,  featuring  speakers  discussing 
questions  on  human  development  in 
the  context  of  ecumenism.  Choi  was 
on  a cross-Canada  tour  of  churches.  He 
was  here  on  an  academic  scholarship  in 
the  60’s  sponsored  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

“One  way  Koreans  try  to  avoid  dis- 
crimination in  japan  is  by  hiding  the 
fact  they’re  Koreans,’’  Rev.  Choi  said. 
“So  they  give  their  children  Japanese 
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Koreans  can  find  work  in  construction  and  other 
manual  labor  oriented  industries. 


names  rather  than  traditional  Korean 
ones  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
prejudice. 

“Young  Koreans  in  Japan  really 
don’t  know  what  to  do.  They  want  to 
participate  fully  in  the  mainstream  of 
Japanese  life  so  they  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  self-preservation.’’ 

The  picture  Choi  painted  of  blatant 
and  covert  prejudice  faced  by  Japan’s 
more  than  half  a million  Koreans  was 
unsettling;  but  his  remarks  were  not 
without  hope. 

Choi  noted  a recent  decision  by  a 
Japanese  high  court  that  ruled  In  favor 
of  a young  Korean  worker  who  said 
he  was  fired  from  a job  with  Hitachi 
simply  because  he  was  Korean.  After  a 
four-year  struggle  in  the  courts,  Hitachi 
not  only  reinstated  the  Korean  worker 
but  became  a pioneer  in  a new  training 
program  that  is  helping  Koreans  seek- 
ing jobs  with  the  company. 

And  Choi  said  the  Churches  were  In 
the  forefront  of  combating  prejudice. 
He  pointed  to  his  own  Church  which 
has  been  working  with  Korean  students 
since  1907,  through  YMCA.  In  com- 
munity renewal,  a Korean  Christian 
Centre  was  built  in  1971  in  Osaka  as  a 
lay  training  centre  to  serve  both  Japan- 
ese as  well  as  Koreans. 

To  directly  combat  prejudice  and 
promote  human  rights,  the  Research 
Action  Institute  for  Koreans- in  Japan 
was  inaugurated  in  1974  to  foster  the 
rights  of  Koreans  in  Japanese  society. 

But  long-standing  prejudice  among 
Japanese  toward  Korean  and  other 
Asian  minorities  stubbornly  persists. 
Japan’s  attitude  toward  Vietnamese 
refugee  “boat  people’’  has  drawn  in- 
creasing criticism  from  other  Japan- 


based  Churches. 

Priests  and  sisters  working  for 
Caritas  Japan,  the  branch  of  the  inter- 
national relief  organization,  cite  the 
government’s  inflexibility  toward  the 
“boat  people.’’  Japanese  immigration 
officials  have  made  admission  of  Japan- 
bound  freighters  carrying  unannounced 
numbers  of  “boat  people’’  costly  and 
time  consuming  for  ship’s  captains. 
The  Vietnamese  refugees  are  now 
often  passed  by  in  mid-ocean  and  left 
to  drown  in  their  flimsy,  jerry-built 
boats  in  the  East  China  Sea.  Japan 
refuses  to  support  refugee  centres  dir- 
ectly except  through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  contends  that  admission  is 
not  possible  for  the  “boat  people” 
because  of  overcrowding  by  the 
Island  nation’s  113  million  people. 

But  if  such  attitudes  towards  non- 
Japanese  in  Japan  are  news  to  most, 
it’s  an  old  story  to  Japan-born  Koreans 
like  Rev.  Choi.  “My  daughter  came 
running  in  the  house  one  day,  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  shouted  that  she 
would  rather  die  than  return  to 
school,”  said  Choi,  relating  a personal 
incident,  he  said  is  repeated  in  many 
Korean  households. 

“Her  Grade  5 classmates  had  made 
fun  of  her  because  they  discovered  she 
was  Korean  and  that  her  Korean  name 
translated  in  Japanese  was  the  word 
for  ‘elephant’.  They  told  her  she  be- 
longed in  a zoo. 

“Still,  she  is  able  to  go  to  a Japanese 
school  instead  of  the  more  North  Kor- 
ean influenced  Korean  schools,  even 
though  parents  must  get  permission 
from  the  school  board  and  the  princi- 
pal, and  never  fail  to  make  a tuition 
payment.”* 
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Father  Jim  Gauthier,  a native  of 
Scarborough,  was  ordained  in 
August,  1965,  He  went  to  Japan  a 
year  iater  and  works  in  a parish 
in  the  city  of  Nagoya. 


It  is  Christmas  Eve.  I am  sitting  in  the  empty  church  near  the  crib.  Many  people 
*will  come  for  Mass  tonight,  some  from  outside  the  city.  Many  will  have  to 
return  home  immediately  after  Mass  as  tomorrow  is  a work  day  even  though  it  is 
Christmas  Day. 

In  the  silence  of  the  church  my  mind  begins  to  wander  back  to  the  Christmases 
of  my  boyhood.  I can  hear  the  excitement  of  my  family  as  we  decorate  the 
Christmas  tree  and  put  up  the  crib.  Someone  has  just  entered  the  church  and  my 
eyes  wander  towards  the  crib  and  the  noticeable  absence  of  the  baby.  We  have 
the  custom  here  of  not  placing  the  Christ  child  in  the  crib  until  the  beginning  of 
tonight’s  Mass.  A child,  in  the  sight  of  all,  carries  the  figure  in  procession  through 
the  church  and  places  it  in  the  crib. 

Thousands  of  such  children  are  killed  by  abortion  in  japan  each  year.  It  would 
seem  as  if  a baby  had  no  value  at  all.  What  is  the  value  of  a baby?  It  looks  help- 
less and  yet  it  is  Life.  And  through  that  little  body  the  very  life  of  God  is  pulsat- 
ing. If  that  precious  little  life  is  snuffed  out,  then  the  one  responsible  will  have 
to  answer  to  that  child’s  Father  in  Heaven. 

As  I continue  to  sit  there,  the  mystery  of  Christmas  begins  to  permeate  my 
being.  God  Himself  became  a helpless  baby  exposing  Himself  to  the  cruelty  of 
man.  His  life  also  could  have  been  snuffed  out.  The  words  I had  heard  only  a 
short  while  ago  suddenly  came  back:  Not  to  be  encompassed  by  the  greatest,  but 
to  let  oneself  be  encompassed  by  the  smallest  — that  is  Divine.  I had  always 
thought  the  opposite  was  true,  but  I stand  condemned  before  the  crib. 

For  what  could  be  smaller  than  for  the  Creator  of  this  vast  universe  to  turn 
his  gaze  towards  a seemingly  insignificant  planet  called  Earth?  And  when  He 
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came,  He  didn’t  choose  a home  among  a great  peoples  nation,  but  a very  small 
nation.  And  even  there  His  home  wasn’t  among  the  nation’s  great,  as  He  was  first 
seen  in  a cave. 

Tonight  a few  non-Christians  will  attend  Mass  out  of  curiosity.  If  we  have  a 
chance  to  speak,  I am  sure  they  will  ask  “Why  did  you  come  to  Japan?”  It  is 
such  a natural  question  for  them  to  ask  because  they  picture  Western  countries 
as  a sort  of  paradise  and  why  would  anyone  want  to  leave  a paradise?  It  isn’t 
easy  to  answer  their  question,  not  because  there  is  no  answer,  but  because  the 
answer  is  bound  up  with  faith  and  love.  Why  believe?  Why  love?  are  difficult 
questions  to  answer. 

However,  the  answer  to  their  question  is  the  baby  in  the  crib.  That  helpless 
baby  is  the  key  to  all  man’s  searching.  He  illumines  and  perfects  all  that  is  good 
in  this  universe.  All  of  man’s  striving  and  history  points  towards  that  baby,  and 
the  baby  is  leading  that  history. 

\ It  all  becomes  clear  in  the  eyes  of  a Japanese  baby.  It  is  a life,  but  in  that 

i|  body  is  the  seed  of  God.  The  seed  has  been  there  since  man  first  appeared  on 

I earth,  but  the  fact  and  its  meaning  did  not  become  clear  until  God  became  a 

II  baby  and  taught  us  that  we  are  divine.  And  this  revelation  has  for  two  thousand 

I years  driven  men  and  women  across  sea  and  land  bearing  the  good  news. 

Someone  else  has  just  entered  the  church  and  rouses  me  from  my  thoughts 
once  again.  No  matter.  It’s  time  to  go  to  the  hall  and  meet  the  people  before 
;;  Mass.  1 leave  the  church  and  step  outside.  The  air  is  cold  and  brisk  and  the  stars 
are  brightly  shining.* 

Jim  Gauthier,  SFM. 
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WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 
□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

. □ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 

SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 
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